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1TR?T TOR 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

f<ro?r 5pf «r:*fr*r 

BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 
5, Dr. Rajendra Prasad Road. 

New Delhi 

Rl'rt’V 

Dated : December 31, 1980 


Respected Rashtrapatiji, 

By the grace of God Almighty, I have got the privilege of presenting this report *to you. 

2. On the 20th December, 1978, Shri Moratjibhai, the then Prime Minister of India announced 
on the floor of the parliament the decision to appoint Backward Classes Commission under my 
Chairmanship, with four other members. They were : Dewan Mohan Lai, Shri R. R. Bhole, 
Shri Dina Bandhu Sahu and Shri K. Subramaniam. The terms of reference were.also announced 
on the floor of the House. 

3. One of our Members, Shri Dina Bandhu Sahu, resigned his membership on 5th November. 
1979 on grounds of health. He left this world on 7th October, 1980. Wc arc sorry to have lost his 
valuable services in the midst of our work. The vacancy caused by his resignation was filled up by 
appointing Shri L. R. Naik. 

4. We started our work after the inaugural speech of Shri Morarjibhai Dcsai, Prime Minister of 
India on 21st March, 1979 and ended with the valedictory Address by Smt. Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India on 12th December, 1980. 

5. It may be mentioned that although this Commission was appointed by previous Janata 
Government, Smt. Indira Gandhi’s Government not only gave two extensions but extended all 
support and cooperations in the discharge of our work. This clearly shows her devotion and 
commitment to the cause of the suppressed, depressed and the oppressed. 

6. The Commission had to face many difficulties and challenges in carrying out its work like 
the dissolution of Lok Sabha in July 1979, followed by further dissolution of nine State Assemblies 
in March 1980. As the State machineries were engaged in preparation for polls, the Commission’s 
work had to be slowed down. The Commission got three extensions, first for three months from 
1st January to 31st March, 1980 and two more extensions from 1st April to 30th September and 
1st October to 31st December, 1980. In spite of all these difficulties and time constraints, the Com¬ 
mission finished its work in a short period of less than two years. 

7. Our (ask was confined to our terms of reference according to which we had to “determine 
the criteria for defining the socially and educationally backward classes” and “to recommend 
steps to be taken for the advancements of the socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
so identified". We have, accordingly, fixed the criteria for the identification of such classes and 
recommended the steps to be taken for their upliftment. The necessary law laid down by the 
Supreme Court regarding the maximum quantum of reservation for the socially and educationally 
backward classes, under the meaning of Article 15(4) and 16(4) has also been kept in view in our 
report. 

8. Our report, however, does not stand in the way of the States if they want to take any measure 
for the upliftment of the weaker sections of the people like the women and the poorer anti others 
who are not covered by our terms of reference. It may be noted that there is no bar to make further 
reservation for them. For example, the Karnataka Government has reserved 48% seats for the 
socially and educationally backward classes, which includes SCs, STs and OBCs and further more 
18% lias been earmarked for the other weaker sections. The total reservation of 66% of that 
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Government was clTaTtenged“m the judiciary and it was upheld. The reservation for OBCs under 
Article 15(4) and 16(4) should not, however, be amalgamated with any other reservation pertaining 
to aDy other criteria. In Subhashini Vs. State (AIR 1966 Mvs 40) it was held “The validity of the 
reservation lor classes other than socially and educationally backward classes SC s and STs had to 
be tested on the basis of the requirement of Article 14, Such reservations should not be mixed 
up with the special reservation under Article 15(4). The upper limit laid down in Balaji case, has 
application only to reservation to be made under Article 15(4). It does not include any reservation 
otherwise made”. In some of the Northern States even a small percentage of reservation is not 
reaching the socially and educationally backward classes of people as contemplated under Article 
15(4) and 16(4) due to such linking. 

9. On the basis of our extensive tour throughout the length and breadth of India the response 
received from the general public at large, I would like testate that the Backward Classes of this 
country repose high hopes in the Government's positive response to our recommendations. Ap¬ 
prehensions were rightly expressed before us that in case the report of my Commission also meets 
the same late as that of Kaka Kalelkar’s Commission, the legitimate hopes and aspirations of the 
socially and educationally backward classes, which constitute a bulk of the population will be 
dashed to ground. 

10. We had to face enormous difficulties in the absence of caste enumerations figures after the 
1931 Census. To avoid such difficulties in the future, a reference was made by me in my letter of 
15th June, 1979 and 18th August, 1979, addressed to S/Shri H. M. Patel and Y. B. Chavan, res¬ 
pectively. 1 had also requested Giani Zail Singh, Home Minister to this effect in my letter of 31st 
March, 1980. 1 was informed that it had been decided that caste enumeration will not be carried 
out during the 1981 Census and that the present policy of not having enumeration of caste in Indian 
Census, will be continued, which needs reconsideration. 

11. We were hoping to submit a unanimous Report to you and all the members of the Commis¬ 
sion were agreed on this point. At the last moment when the Report was about to be signed one 
of the members, Shri L. R. Naik, decided to record a minute of dissent and it forms Volume VII 
of the Report. 

12. Shri Naik’s main contention is that the State-wise list of Other Backward Classes should be 
split into two parts : one pertaining to Intermediate Backward Classes and other to Depressed 
Backward Classes. Under Depressed Backward Classes, he has grouped those castes which, accord¬ 
ing to him, constitute the most deprived and under-privileged sections of the Backward classes. 
His contention is (hat they should be treated as a separate entity for purposes of benefits and con¬ 
cessions recommended in the Report. Clubbing these two categories, he feels, will not result 
inequitable distribution of benefits to these two groups. 

13. Whereas the Commission sees the point of Shri Naik's contention, the acceptance of his 
approach will result in a situation which is repugnant to Article 15(4) of the Constitution. In the 
case of Balaji Vs. State of Mysore* the Supreme Court has clearly held "In introducing two cate¬ 
gories of Backward Classes what the impugned order, in substance, purports to do is to devise measures 
for all the classes of citizens who are less advanced compared to the most advanced classes in the 
State, and that, in our opinion, is not the scope of the Article 15(4)“. This observation has been 
repeated in a number of other cases and. by now, it has become established case-law. In view of 
this, the Commission did not find it possible to agree to Shri Naik’s view of dividing other Backward 
Classes into two categories. 

14. Further, the population figures of the so-called depressed backward classes, worked out by 
Shri Naik, are also very arbitrary and based on pure conjecture. 

15. It may also be pointed out that Shri Naik has deemed it proper to adopt the above line 
despite the fact that earlier from 10th to I4th November, 1980, he had signed every page of the 
State-wise lists of O.B.Cs,, which treat all Other Backward Classes as one group, 

16. Before 1 end this letter. I will be failing in my duty if I do not express my thanks to my 
colleagues, who have worked hard to finalise this report. The Commission consisted of members from 
Other Backward Classes and one Shri L. R. Naik from the Scheduled Caste. Dewan Mohan Lai, 
who is the eldest among us. never lagged behind to give his valuable contributions and the Commis¬ 
sion has been benefited by the w isdom of his age and vast experience of his life. Shri Justice R. R. 
Bhole. M.P. had varied experience of legislature and judiciary and rural and urban life of India, 
was of immense help to the Commission. Shri K. Subramaniam, an intelligent and experienced 
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person, Tiavms -bad varied experience of rural life besides journalism and devoted to the service of 
the down trodden had made valuable contribution to the Commission. Shri L. R. Naik, who was 
appointed in the Commission alter a lapse of several months, was the most hard working member 
in our lot. When other members were gettingjired to continue the extensive tour of the country, he 
was ever unfaligued. 

17. 1 have this signal privilege of submitting this report to you and hope you will have no hesita¬ 

tion in accepting our recommendations and redress the long felt grievances of the socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward classes of our country. 

With regards, 


Yours sincerely, 

Sd /- 

(B. P. MANDAL) 

Shri Neelam Sanjiva Reddy. 

President of India. 

Rashtrapati Bhavan, 

New Delhi. 






COMPOSITION AND TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMISSION 


* * * 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Article 340 of the Constitution, the President appointed a Backward 
Gasses Commission to investigate the conditions of socially and educationally backward classes within the territory 
of India. The composition of the Commission was as follows :— 


1 . 

Shri j i _£_Mandalie5-Mi > .) ... 

___Chairman 

i: 

Shri R. R. Bhole, M.P. 

Member 

3. 

Shri Dewan Mohan Lai 

... Member 

4. 

Shri L. R. Naik* (ex-M.P.) 

Member 

5. 

Shri K. Subramaniam 

... Member 

6 . 

Shri S. S. Gill 

Secretary 


Chairman and the members were appointed on part-time basis and worked in an honorary capacity. 

2. The terras of reference of the Commission were :— 

<t) to determine the criteria for defining the socially and educationally backward classes; 

(ii) to recommend steps to be taken for the advancement of the socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens so identified; 

(Hi) to examine the desirability or otherwise of making provision for the reservation of appointments or posts 
in favour of such backward classes of citizens which are not adequately represented in public services 
and posts in connection with the affairs of the Union or of any State; and 

(iv) present to the President a report setting out the facts as found by them and making such recommenda¬ 
tions as they think proper. 

In this connection, the Commission may also examine the recommendations of the Backward Classes Commission 
appointed earlier and the considerations which stood in the way of the acceptance of its recommendations by 
Government. 


3. (1) The Commission may 

(a) obtain such information as they may consider necessary or relevant for their purpose in such form and 
such manner as they may think appropriate, from the Central Government, the Stale Government, the 
Union Territory Administrations and such other authorities, organisations or individuals as may in 
t»C of the Commission, be of assistance to them; and 

(h) hold their sittings or the sittings of such s^b-committees as they may appoint from amongst their own 
members at such times and such places as'may.bi: V. or under the authority of the Chairman. 

(2) During the visits of the Commission or of any sub-committee appointed bv them to any Slate and 
during any sittings held by the Commission or any such subcommittee in any State, the Commission may co-opt 
two persons, who belong to that State and who are members of backward classes, to be additional members of the 
Commission or the sub-committee, as the case may be. 

4. The Headquarters of the Commission were located at Delhi. 

A-*. 5, Th e Commission was required to present their Report to the President not later than the 31st December 

1979. '*. 

VI *Sho L. R was appointed in place of Shri Dina Bandbu Sahu. who resigned from membership of the Comml^Tn' 
November 3, \yJy ofl ncutn grounds. 

••Later extended in stage* upto December 31, 1980. 
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PREFACE 


Notification setting up Backward Classes Commission was issued on January 1, 1979, and 
this Report is being submitted in December, 1980, Technically speaking, the Commission has 
taken 24 months to complete its work. In actual effect, the working time available to us was much 
shorter. 

Except for the Secretary, the Administrative Officer and a couple of Stenographers the 
remaining staff of the Commission got into position in June-July, 1979 only. The formulation of 
staff proposals, their sanction and recruitment of suitable personnel took more than four months. 
Thus, while the Commission was formally inaugurated by the then Prime Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai, on March 21, 1979, it became fully operational only in the middle of 1979. 

By the time the Commission’s work got into full swing, the Parliament was dissolved in 
August, 1979 and States got busy with preparations for the next General Elections. By the time 
wese elections were over, 9 State Assemblies were dissolved, and the assembly election became the 
major concern of the administrations of these States. 

The above developments had an unsettling effect on the work of the Commission, specially 
so far as its tour to various States was concerned. The progress of the country-wide socio-educa- 
tional field survey which commenced in February, 1980 was also seriously hampered. Owing to paucity 
of time and somewhat disturbed conditions in the 7 north-eastern States, the Commission could 
not undertake the tour of this region. 

As indicated in Chapter III of this Report, the Commission adopted a multilateral approach 
to the collection of data in connection with its inquiry. This was a huge task covering several 
disciplines and the entire length and breadth of the country, and it would not have been possible 
to complete it within the allotted time except for the ready cooperation we got from all thejconccrned 
agencies and individuals. Whereas it will not be possible to thank each one of them separately, 
the Commission would like to express its gratefulness to those without whose invaluable assistance 
we would have been considerably handicapped 

The Commission had issued detailed questionnaires to all State Governments, Union Terri¬ 
tories and the Ministries and Departments of the Government of India. All these agencies put in 
a lot of effort to compile the desired information. State Governments and Union Territories also 
made excellent arrangements in connection with the Commission’s tours. Our grateful thanks are 
due to all concerned. 

A large number of members of Sixth aud Seventh Lok Sabha, Rajya Sabha, State Legislatures 
and representatives of a number of voluntary organisations, thousands of social workers and 
members of the public appeared before the Commission to tender evidence and we are extremely 
^grateful to them ail for having responded to our invitations. 

We also acknowledge with gratitude the valuable assistance given by Prof. M. N. Srim'vas 
(Indian Institute of Management, Bangalore), Prof. Jogcndra Singh (Jawaharlal Nehru University) 
and Prof. B. K. Roy Burman (Vishwn Bharati University) in connection with the Commission’s 
socio-educational field survey. Dr. K. C. Seal, Director General, Central Statistical Organisation, 
also deserves very special mention in this behalf. 

* 

While expressing this gratitude, the Commission owns full responsibility for all aspects of the 
field survey. Electronic Commission did an excellent job of work in the computerisation of field 
data of socio-educational survey. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, and Indian Law Insti¬ 
tute, Delhi, prepared two special reports for the Commission and wc place on record our great 
appreciation for the fine quality of their work. 

Shri P. Padmanabha, Registrar General of India and Commissioner, Census Operations, 
took a very keen interest in the work of the Commission and rendered all possible help. And, of 
course, Mioistry of Home Affairs, was always very helpful and showed a sensitive appreciation of 
our problems. 
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The staff of the Commission, an ad hoc assemblage of personnel on deputation from several 
Ministries and Departments, worked hard as a well knit team despite several constraints and hard¬ 
ships. Research and Survey Wing of the Commission had a very exacting task to handle and under 
the able leadership of Dr. N. R. Parthasarathy, Joint Director, it did commendable work in 
processing the voluminous data received from several sources. 

Last, but not the least, the Commission would like to place on record its very high apprecia¬ 
tion of the performance of its Secretary, Sliri S. S. Gill. Normally, a person in his position has to 
carry the main responsibility for drafting the Report. In the instant case, his contribution to its 
conceptualization was also very substantial. It was the shared view of all members of the 
Commission that Other Backward Classes could not have found an abler advocate of their cause 
than Shri GiU. 



CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 


1.1 The First Backward Classes Commission was 
set up by a Presidential Order under Article 340 of 
the Constitution of India on January 29th, 19S3 and 
it submitted its report on March 30th, 1955. The 
composition of the Commission and its terms of 
reference are given in Appendix-I, Volume II of this 
Report. 

1.2 The Commission issued a Questionnaire com¬ 
prising 182 questions for eliciting the views of the 
State Governments and the general public on various 
aspects of its inquiry. It also undertook extensive 
touring of the country to collect on-the-spot evidence. 

1.3 After sifting and sorting the facts collected 
as above the Commission formulated the following 
criteria for identifying socially and educationally 
backward classes :— 

(i) Low social position in the traditional caste 
hierarchy of Hindu society. 

(ii) Lack of general educational advancement 
among the major section of a caste or com¬ 
munity. 

(iii) Inadequate or no representation in Govern¬ 
ment service. 

(iv) Inadequate representation in the field of 
trade, commerce and industry. 

It also prepared a list of 2399 backward castes or 
communities for the entire country, and 837 of these 
were classified as ‘most backward*. The Registrar 
General and Census Commissioner of India assisted 
the Commission in making population projections of 
930 backward castes or communities. 

1.4 The recommendations of the Commission for 
the upliftrocnt of the backward classes are extremely 
wide-ranging and comprehensive. They cover such 
diverse fields as Extensive Land Reforms, Reorganisa¬ 
tion of Village Economy, Bhoodan Movement, Deve¬ 
lopment of Livestock, Dairy Farming, Cattte Insu¬ 
rance, Bee-keeping, Piggery, Fisheries, Development 
of Rural and Cottage Industries. Rural Housing. 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply, Adult Lite¬ 
racy, University Education. Representation of Back¬ 
ward Classes in Government service, etc. etc. Some 
of the most noteworthy recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission were— 

(i) Undertaking castc-wise enumeration of 
population in the Census of 1961 ; 


(ii) Relating Social backwardness of a class to 
its low position in the traditional caste 
hierarchy of Hindu society; 

(iii) Treating all women as a class as ‘backward’; 

(iv) Reservation of 70 per cent seat3 in all 
technical and professional institutions for 
qualified students of backward classes; 

(v) Minimum reservation of vacancies in all 
Government services and local bodies for 
other Backward Classes on the following 
scale :— 

Class I .. 25% 

Class II .. 33-1/3% 

Class III k IV .. 40% 

1.5 It is pertinent to note that the Commission 
could not present an unanimous report. In fact five 
of its Members recorded minutes of dissent. Dr. Anup 
Singh, Shri Arunangshu De and Shri P. G. Shah were 
opposed to the view of linking caste with backward¬ 
ness, They were also opposed to the reservation 
of posts bn the basis of caste. On the other hand, 
Shri S D. S. Chaurasia strongly advocated the accep¬ 
tance of caste as the criterion for backwardness in 
his 67-page minute of dissent. Shri T. Mariappa’s 
minute of dissent was concerned only with the inclu¬ 
sion of a couple of castes in the list cf Other Back¬ 
ward Classes. 

1.6 Shri Kaka Kalelkar, the Chairman, took a 
rather equivocal stand on this issue. Though he did 
not record a formal minute of dissent, in his forward¬ 
ing letter to the President he opposed the acceptance 
of caste as the basis for backwardness. He also ex¬ 
pressed his reservations regarding several other 
important recommendations made by the Commission. 

Government Action on Kaka Kalelkar Commission 

Report 

1.7 After a detailed examination of the Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, the Government laid its copy together 
with .a Memorandum of action taken before each 
House of the Parliament on September 3rd, 1956 in 
compliance with Article 340(3) of the Constitution. 
In this Memorandum it was observed, “For the pur¬ 
pose of the enquiry specifically contemplated in 
Article 340 of the Constitution u was necessary to 
consider whether these other backward sections could 
be properly classified, and the Commission had to find 
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objective tests and criteria by which such classifica¬ 
tions were to be made; they had to find indisputable 
yardsticks by which social and educational backward¬ 
ness could be measured. The report of the Com¬ 
mission has not been unanimous on this point, in fact, 
it reveals considerable divergence of opinion.” It was 
further stated, '‘The Commission’s list contains as 
many as 2399 communities out of which 930 alone 
account for an estimated population of 11.5 crores; 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes will make up another 
7 crores” (on the basis of 1951 Census). Regarding 
the acceptance of caste as criteria for backwardness, 
it was stated, “It cannot be denied that the caste 
system is the greatest hindrance in the way of our 
progress towards an egalitarian society, and the 
recognition of the specified castes as backward may 
serve to maintain and even perpetuate the existing 
distinctions on the basis of caste.” 


1.8 Regarding the recognition of a large number 
of castes and communities as backward, it was pointed 
out, “If the entire community, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, has thus to be regarded as backward, the really 
needy would be swamped by the multitude and 
hardly receive any special attention or adequate 
assistance, nor would such dispensation fulfil the 
conditions laid doyvn in Article 340 of the Constitu¬ 
tion.". 

1.9 In view of the above, the Government 
considered it necessary that “some positive and work¬ 
able criteria should be devised for the specification 
of the socially and educationally backward classes” 
and to undertake further investigations “so that 
deficiencies that have been noticed in the findings 
of the Commission are made good...." It was also 
pointed out in the Memorandum that the Planning 
Commission had already formulated the development 
programmes for the removal of backwardness and 
“the main point to be stressed was whether the 
special needs of the backward classes could be inten¬ 
sively and effectively served by appropriate shifts of 
emphasis or by rearrangement of priorities within the 
framework of the existing programmes or whether 
additional programmes needed to be drawn up” 


Incidentally, the Commission’s report was not 
discussed by the Parliament. 

1.10 After presenting the Memorandum to the 
Parliament, the Government made efforts “to discover 
some criteria other than caste which could be of 
practical application in determining the backward 
classes.” The Deputy Registrar General was asked 
to conduct a pilot survey to see if backwardness could 
be linked to occupational communities instead of 
caste. Such a survey was undertaken but it failed 
to throw up the desired criteria. The matter was 
also discussed at a conference of State representatives 
on 7-4-1959 and subsequently reviewed at a meeting 
of State officers convened by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, but no consensus emerged as a result of these 
efforts. 


1.11 The Central Government ultimately took a 
decision that no all India lists of backward classses 
should bP drawn up, nor any reservation made in the 
Central Government service for any group of back¬ 
ward classes other than the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Consequently, on August 14th, 
1961, the Ministry of Home Affairs addressed all the 
State Governments stating, “While the State Govern¬ 
ments have the discretion to choose their own criteria 
for defining backwardness, in the view of the Govern¬ 
ment of India it would be better to apply economic 
tests than to go by caste.” Regarding die preparation 
of lists of backward classes it was observed, “Even if 
the Central Government were to specify under Article 
338(3) certain groups of people as belonging to 
‘other backward classes’, it will still be open to every 
State Government to draw up its own lists for the 
purposes of Articles 15 and 16. As, therefore, the 
State Governments may adhere to their own lists, 
any all-India list drawn up by the Central Govern¬ 
ment would have no practical utility”. 

Some Observations on Kaka Kalelkar Commission 
Report 

1.12 It is well worth remembering that Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission Report was the first national 
level inquiry of its kind after the adoption of the 
Constitution. Since then ten States have set up fifteen 
Commissions and their reports provide a wealth of 
material on this subject. Further, the present Com¬ 
mission has the additional benefit of a plethora of 
judicial pronouncements bv the Supreme Court and 
several High Courts on the question of extending 
various types of benefits to backward classes other 
than the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

1.13 But despite making due allowance for its 
handicaps, it cannot be denied that Kaka Kalelkar 
Co mmm ission Report sutlers from grave flaws of 
methodology and serious internal contradictions. For 
instance, the Commission was required to determine 
the criteria for identifying socially and educationally 
backward classes and, in accordance with such 
criteria, to prepare a list of such classes. The criteria 
evolved by the Commission is given in para 1.3 of 
this Chapter. The list of 2399 backward classes 
identified by the Commission is contained in 
Volume II of Kaka Kalelkar Commission Report. But 
it is not clear from the Report as to how the lists of 
backward classes were derived by the application of 
that criteria. Th# Commission’s State-wise lists are 
based on the lists prepared by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation for the grant of scholarships etc., to ‘Other 
Educationally Backward Classes’ in 1949. The 
Ministry of Education, in its turn, had compiled these 
lists on the basis of the recommendations received 
from the respective State Governments. 

1.14 Tt is seen that Ministry of Education had 
prepared its list not only without undertaking any 
special survey for the identification of the backward 
classes, it was meant only for 'Other Educationally 
Backward Classes’ and not for ‘Socially and Educa- 
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tionaUy Backward Classes’ as contemplated in Article 
340 of the Constitution. 

1.15 Of course, Kaka Kalelkar Commission modi¬ 
fied the Education Ministry’s original lists in the 
light of the evidence collected by it. But the fact 
remains that it broadly adopted the lists of Other 
Educationally Backward Classes prepared by another 
Government agency for an entirely different purpose, 
and created it as the list of socially and educationally 
backward classes of India. This was done without 
undertaking any field survey to check their validity 
for the purpose of the Commission. Nor were they 
tested against criteria evolved by the Commission for 
identifying socially and educationally backward 
classes. 

1.16 As stated in para 1.4 of this Chapter, Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission recommended different percen¬ 
tages of reservation of seats/vacancies in educational 
institutions, Government services, etc. for other Back¬ 
ward Classes (OBGs). For instance, it recom¬ 
mended reservation of 40% posts in Class III and 
Class IV categories, 25% in Class I category and 
70% of the seats in professional and technical insti¬ 
tutions. But in the absence of any explanation of the 
rationale for fixing different percentages for different 
groups of posts etc. the approach appears somewhat 
arbitrary. 

1.17 Though the above failings are serious, yet the 
real weakness of the Report lies in its internal contra¬ 
dictions. As stated in para 1.5 of this Chapter, three 
of the Members were opposed to one of the most 
crucial recommendations of the Report, that is, the 
acceptance of caste as a criterion for social back¬ 
wardness and the reservation of posts in Government 
services on that basis. This degree of dissident* 
greatly compromised the force of the Commission’s 
recommendations. But it was the 30-page forward¬ 
ing letter of Shri Kaka Kalelkar to the President 
which demolished the very basis of the Report. The 
following extracts from this letter speak for 
themselves : 

“Being convinced that the upper castes 
among the Hindus have to atone for the neglect 
of which they were guilty towards the ‘lower’ 
classes, I was prepared to recommnend to 
Government that all special help should be 
given only to the backward classes and even the 
poor and the deserving among the upper classes 
may be safely kept out from the benefit of this 
special help. My eyes were however opened to 
the dangers of suggesting remedies on the caste 
basis when I discovered that it is coins* to have 
a most unhealthy effect on the Muslim and 
Christian sections of the nation. ...” 

“This was a rude shock and it drove me to 
the conclusion that the remedies we suggested 
were worse than the evil wc were out to combat.” 

“This painful realisation came to me almost 
towards the end of our labours. T could not stem 
i/28 HA/80—3 


the current of opinion within the Commission 
itself and ultimately decided, though reluctantly 
to side with the majority with whom I had co 
operated throughout in formulating remedies o. 
caste basis. It is only when the Report was be¬ 
ing finalised that 1 started thinking anew and 
found that backwardness could be tackled on a 
basis or a number of bases other than that of 
caste. I only succeeded in raising the suspicion 
of the majority of my colleagues that 1 was trying 
to torpedo the recommendations of the 
Commission. This was another reason why I 
signed the Report without even a minute r 
dissent....” 

“-If such communities have negelcted 

education it is because they had no use for it. 
Now that they have discovered their mistake it 
is for them to make the necessary efforts for 
making up the leeway.” 

“Till recently, good many Communities 
were organising caste conferences and collecting 
funds for granting scholarships to boys and girls 
of their own community. That was a good 
lesson in self help and a good number of com¬ 
munities have thus come forward in material 
well-being.- But now all burden is sought to be 
thrown on the common exchequer and those 
who have thoughtlessly neglected education in 
the past are now seeking preferential treatment 
in Government services. This is anything but 
fair.. ..” 


“I am definitely against reservation in Gov¬ 
ernment Services for any Community for the 
simple reason that the services are not meant for 
the servants but they are meant for the service of 
society as a whole....” 

“I believe that in Class I and Class II 
services, the backward classes will stand \ to 
gain, both morally and materially, if they do 
hot demand a reservation percentage in the 
vacancies and simply rely on the fair-mindedness 
of the administration to use their preference in 
favour of the backward classes....” 

1.18 The above extracts form an eloquent testa¬ 
ment of Shri Kalelkar’s views on backwardness and 
social justice. It must have caused this gentle 
Gandhian no end of anguish to refrain from record¬ 
ing a formal note of dissent to a Report which re¬ 
commended caste as one of the main criteria for 
determining social backwardness. Despite giving such 
clear expression to his views, he observed in a latter 
para of this letter, “Following the analogy of the 
proverb, viz., ‘Use the thorn to remove a thorn’, we 
held that the evils of caste could be removed bv 
measures which could be considered in terras of 
caste alone”. Here, the strain of squaring the circle 
becomes so palpable that one can only sympathise 
with Kaka Sahib in his predicament. 
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1.19 A Report so fragmented in its conceptual 
design carried within itself the logic for its rejection. 

Some Observations on Government Action 

1.20 Whereas Kaka Kalelkar Commission Report 
received the closest attention of the Government right 
upto the highest level, there is one aspect of its exami¬ 
nation which merits special attention. Despite refer¬ 
ring to various constitutional provisions and accept¬ 
ing the need to give special relief to socially and 
educationally backward classes, in the overall context 
the Government thinking was mainly conditioned by 
the national imperative of reducing economics dis¬ 
parities between different classes of society. This 
approach is clearly summed up in the letter that 
Home Ministry addressed to all the State Govern¬ 
ments after full examination of the Report. The 
concluding sentence of this letter reads, “They (Gov¬ 
ernment of India) also consider that while the 
State Governments have the discretion to choose then- 
own criteria for defining backwardness, in the view 
of the Government of India it would be better to 
apply economic tests than to go by caste." (emphasis 
added). 


1.21 As the main thrust of Government’s develop¬ 
ment programmes has always been the removal of 
mass poverty, this pre-occupation with economic 
criteria in determining backwardness is quite under¬ 
standable. But howsoever laudable the objective may 
be, it is not in consonance with the spirit of Article 
340 of the Constitution, under which the Commission 
was set up. Both Articles 15(4) and 340(1) make 
a pointed reference to “socially and educationally 
backward classes”. Any reference to ‘economic 
backwardness’ has been advisedly left out of these 
Articles. Whereas we shall have more to say on 
this subject in a subsequent Chapter, it may be 
pertinent to point out that in giving primacy to 
‘economic tests’ in determining the type of back¬ 
wardness referred to in Article 340(1) of the Consti¬ 
tution, the Government has, perhaps inadvertently, 
paid less than adequate attention to the constitutional 
requirements in this matter. It may be possible to 
make out a very plausible case for not accepting 
caste as a criteria for defining ‘social and educational 
backwardness’. But the substitution of caste by 
economic tests will amount to ignoring the genesis of 
social backwardness in the Indian society. 



CHAPTER II 


STATUS OF OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES IN SOME STATES 


2.1 It is for nearly a hundred years that Provincial 
Governments in India have been implementing special 
programmes for the welfare of depressed or deprived 
sections of society. The first such step was taken by 
Madras Government with the framing of Grant-in-Aid 
Code in 1885 to regulate financial aid to educational 
institutions, providing special facilities for students of 
depressed classes. Subsequently, in 1921, acting on 
a resolution passed by the State Legislative Council, 
Madras Government took steps for higher representa¬ 
tion of non-Brahmins in Government services. The 
scheme was reviewed in 1927 and the scope of reser¬ 
vations was enlarged further, dividing all the com¬ 
munities in the State into five broad categories and 
earmarking separate quota for each category. 

2.2 On the basis of representations received from 
aggrieved communities, in 1918 the Maharaja of 
Mysore appointed a Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir L. C. Miller, the then Chief Justice of 
Mysore, to recommend steps for adequate represen¬ 
tations for non-Brahmins in the services of the State. 
On the basis of Miller Committee report, the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore issued orders in 1921 extending 
special facilities to backward communities with regard 
to education and recruitment in State services. 

2.3 It was in 1928 that the Government of 
Bombay set up a Committee under the chairmanship 
Df Mr. O. H. B. Starte to identify backward classes 
and recommend special provisions for their advance¬ 
ment. In its report submitted in 1930, this Com¬ 
mittee classified backward classes into three catego¬ 
ries, i.e., ‘depressed classes’, ‘aboriginal and hill tribes’ 
and ‘other backward classes’. This Committee re¬ 
commended the provision of special facilities regard¬ 
ing education and recruitment in Government ser¬ 
vices to the members of the above three categories of 
backward classes. 

2.4 At the all-India level the first systematic 
attempt at the welfare of ‘depressed classes’ was made 
with the introduction Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
of 1919, when separate representation on a 
number of public bodies was given to members of 
these classes. In official parlance the omnibus term 
'depressed classes’ at that time included ‘Scheduled 
Castes'. ‘Scheduled Tribes’ and ‘Other Backward 
Classes’. In the Census of India 1931, the term 
depressed classes’ was changed to ‘exterior castes’, 
which covered only the untouchable castes. Aboriginal 
and Hill Tribes were enumerated under the term 
‘Primitive Tribes’. 

2.5 In addition to the depressed classes, there was 
another category of very backward section of society 


termed as ‘criminal tribes’. They were notified uariat 
the Criminal Tribes Act, 1871 and several prOMSKM* 
were made for their rehabilitation. 

2.6 It was under the Government of India Act 
1935, that the ‘Scheduled Castes’ replaced,‘Depresses 
Classes’ and separate lists of Scheduled Castes werf 
notified for various Provinces in 1936. Simultaneously, 
the term ‘Primitive Tribes’ was replaced by ‘Backward 
Tribes' and their lists notified in respect of Provinces 
where there was substantial representation of these 
tribes. It was only after Independence that the- term 
‘Scheduled Tribes’ was used for ‘Backward Tribes’ 
in the Constitution. 

2.7 The main benefit extended to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 was that of political representation 
in the Federal Legislature and Provincial Assemblies. 

2.8 It was only after Independence that the Central 
Government tried to define Other Backward Classes 
(OBCs) with a view to making special provisions for 
their advancement. Articles 15(4) and 16(4) refer 
to the making of such provisions for the advancement 
of socially and educationally backward classes or for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It was 
with this objective that Kaka Kalelkar Co mmis sion 
was appointed in 1953 under Article 340 of the 
Constitution. While rejecting the main recommenda¬ 
tions of this Commission the Central Government had 
informed the State Governments that they were free 
to draw their respective lists of backward classes on 
the basis of criteria worked out by them and take 
whatever further action they deemed necessary in the 
matter. 

2.9 Consequently a number of State Governments 
set up their own Commissions or Committees for 
defining criteria for backwardness and recommending 
measures for its removal. So far ten State Govern¬ 
ments have set up fifteen Commissions and Commit¬ 
tees in this behalf. These States are : Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Karna¬ 
taka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu. Further 8 other States and Union 
Territories have notified lists of Other Backward 
Classes for the grant of various educational, employ¬ 
ment and other benefits. These are : Assam, Delhi, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa, 
Pondicherry and Rajasthan. These State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territories mostly relied on the 
lists of OBCs maintained by them for the grant of 
post-matric scholarships, etc. under the Education 
Ministry's scheme formulated in 1944. and another 
list prepared by the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes at the time of drafting 
the First Five Year Plan. 


5 
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2.10 The first attempt at giving a fair representa¬ 
tion to depressed classes in public services was made 
when the Government of India issued instructions in 
July, 1934 that duly qualified candidates of these 
classes should not be deprived of fair opportunity of 
appointment merely because they could not succeed 
in an open competition. However, no definite per¬ 
centage of vacancies was earmarked for them. It 
was only in 1943 that orders reserving 8 ! A% of 
vacancies for Scheduled Castes were issued. In June, 
1946 this reservation was raised to 12i% so as to 
bring it in line with the population of Scheduled 
Castes. No reservation was made for the backward 
tribes as their prevailing educational level was con¬ 
sidered to be too low to qualify them for Government 
service in any appreciable numbers. 

2.11 Curiously, provisions for the spread of 
education amongst depressed classes were made much 
later. It was in 1944 that the Ministry of Education 
prepared a scheme of post-matric scholarships etc. 
for the students of Scheduled Castes and it was 
extended to Scheduled Tribes in 1948. 

2.12 A brief account of the main recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commissions or Committees set up by the 
afore-mentioned ten State Governments and the 
action taken thereon is given below. 

Andhra Pradesh 

2.13 In 1966, Andhra Pradesh Government noti¬ 
fied a list of 112 communities belonging to Other 
Backward Classes and ordered reservation of seats 
for them in Government services and professional 
colleges etc. Several writs were filed against this 
Order and the High Court of Andhra Pradesh struck 
it down on the ground that the State could not pro¬ 
duce evidence regarding the social and educational 
backwardness of the listed communities. This 
decision was upheld by the Supreme Court also. 

2.14 In view of this. Government of Andhra Pradesh 
appointed a Backward Classes Commission in April 
1968 under the Chairmanship of Shri Manohar 
Pershad and it presented its report in June, 1970. 
This Commission identified four different categories 
of OBCs and recommended reservations of seats both 
in professional colleges and in Government services. 
The recommendations of the Commission on these 
two important items and the action taken by the State 
Government are indicated in the following table :— 

Table 


S. Category of OBO Reservation in profes- 

No. sional colleges and 

Government services 



As recom¬ 
mended by 
the 

Commission 

As accep¬ 
ted by the 
State 

Government 

1. Aboriginal Tribes, Vimukta Jatis, 
Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic 
Tribes. 

7% 

7% 

2. Vocational groups . 

13% 

10 % 

3. Harijan Converts 

1% 

1% 

4. Other Classes .... 

9% 

7% 


30% 

25% 


2.15 The State Government also accepted the 
Commission’s recommendation that candidates selected 
on merit in an. open competition would not be ad¬ 
justed against the reserved vacancies. The reserva 
tion of 25% was also extended to all posts under 
the control of local bodies. State Government under¬ 
takings, etc. 

2.16 The State Government has also reserved 
25% of the house-sites and 15% of the houses 
constructed by Housing Board for OBCs. Backward 
Classes students whose family income is below 
Rs. 6,000 per annum are exempted from payment of 
tuition fees and are eligible for award of scholarships, 
hostel facilities, etc. 

2.17 The Government further accepted the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation for the allotment of house 
sites and surplus land to OBCs and to set up a 
separate Finance Corporation for them. The Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation for extending scholarships 
and other benefits on the basis of economic criteria 
was also accepted by the State Government. 

2.18 Subsequently, a Committee of the Fifth Legis¬ 
lative Assembly under the Chairmanship of 
Shri Agisam Veerappa was set up to recommend 
further measures for the welfare of backward classes. 
It submitted its report in 1977 and some of its 
important recommendations accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment are :— 

(i) Grant of scholarships from the first standard 
onwards instead of the sixth standard, as 
per prevailing practice. 

(ii) Enhancement in the rate of scholarships. 

(iii) Lowering the qualifying marks for OBCs 
from 40% to 35% for admission to various 
institutions. 

Bihar 

2.19 In 1951 the Government of Bihar had pre¬ 
pared a list of 109 backward classes for awarding 
post-matric scholarships, etc., under a scheme launched 
by the Ministry of Education. In its letter of 
August 14, 1961 (referred to in para. 1.12, Chapter I), 
Home Ministry had informed the State Governments 
that they may draw up their lists of backward classes 
as the lists recommended by Kaka Kalelkar Commis¬ 
sion had not been accepted. Bihar Government 
decided to continue with the list already prepared in 
1951. 

2.20 In 1964, Patna High Court’*, in view of the 
Supreme Court’s judgment in Balaji’s case, declared 
Bihar Government’s list of backward classes as in¬ 
valid as it had relied on caste as the criterion of 
backwardness. In view of this, the State Govern¬ 
ment decided that the current educational benefits 
should be given only to such students of Other 
Backward Classes mentioned in the 1951 Order whose 
family income was below Rs. 500 per month. For 
admission to medical colleges, the income limit was 
fixed at Rs. 250 per month. 


•A.I R. 1965, Patna 372. 
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2.21 Bihar Government also appointed a Backward 
Classes Commission under the chairmanship of 
Shri Monger! Lai in June 1971 and it submitted its 
report in February, 1976. This Commission identi¬ 
fied 128 communities as ‘Backward’ and 94 of them 
were classified as ‘Most Backward’. 

2.22 The main recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion were :— 

(i) Reservation of 20% vacancies in all Govern¬ 
ment Departments, local bodies and State 
Government Undertakings for the candi¬ 
dates of Other Backward Classes. In addi¬ 
tion, 3% of such vacancies were recommend¬ 
ed to be reserved for women and the same 
percentage for economically weaker sec¬ 
tions. Only those candidates should be 
given this benefit whose family income was 
below the minimum income-tax limit; 

(ii) Reservation of 24% seats in engineering, 
medical and other professional institutions 
for students of Other Backward Classes; 
and 

(iii) Grant of various other benefits like allot¬ 
ment of house sites, grant of scholarships, 
reimbursement of tuition fees, etc., to 
OBCs. 

2.23 The State Government accepted the above 
recommendations in October 1978 and this gave rise 
to a lot of agitation. Both the forward and the 
backward communities were dissatisfied with the 
Government. The implementation of the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations also raised a lot of contro¬ 
versy. Many recruiting agencies mis-construed the 
provision for reservation as prescribing the upper 
limit for the intake of backward class candidates 
selected on merit. In case OBC candidates in excess 
of the reserved quota of 20% got selected in open 
competition, the actual intake was restricted to 20% 
only. 

2.24 Subsequently, the Government of Bihar 
corrected this misconception in July 1979 and 
clarified that the reservation quota indicated the 
minimum and not the maximum quota for backward 
class candidates. It was also clarified that the per¬ 
centage of backward class candidates selected on 
merit should not be adjusted against their reserved 
quota. 

Gujarat 

2.25 Gujarat Government set up a Backward 
Classes Commission in August 1972 under the chair¬ 
manship of Shri A. R. Bakshi and it submitted its 
report in 1976. This Comraisaion listed 82 castes 
and communities as socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes and recommended the following measures 
for their advancement:— 

(i) Reservation of 10% of seats in medical 
engineering and other professional insti¬ 
tutions ; 


(ii) Reservation of 10% of vacancies in all 
Class III and IV Government services; 

(iii) Reservation of 5% of all Gass I and 
Class II vacancies in all Government 
services, local bodies, State Public Under¬ 
takings, etc* 

(iv) Reservation of 10% of seats in training- 
cum-production centres. 

(v) Award of scholarships and other educational 
facilities to OBC students, providdtJ their 
parental income did not exceed Rs. 4,800 
per year. This income limit was raised to 
Rs. 7,200 in the case of nomadic tribes and 
denotified tribes. 

2.26 All the recommendations of Bakshi Commis¬ 
sion were accepted by the Government of Gujarat. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2.27 In 1956 the Government of Jammu & 
Kashmir notified Civil Services Rules which, inter 
alia, provided that the State Government could make 
reservation in Government services for backward 
classes. In November 1967, the State Government 
appointed the Gajendragadkar Commission and one 
of its terms of reference was to examine the existing 
recruitment policies with a view to recommending 
measures for giving equitable representation to vari¬ 
ous regions, c omm unities and backward classes in 
Government employment. The Gajendragadkar 
Commission gave its report in December 1968 and 
recommended that economic backwardness, occupa 
don, habitation, literacy and caste (in respect of 
Hindus) should be made the criteria for determinig 
backward communities. The Commission recmO 
mended that this job should be entrusted to a High 
Power Committee. 

2.28 Accordingly a Backward Classes Committee 
was set up by the Government of Jammu & Kashmir 
in February 1969 under the Chairmanship of Shri JN 
Wazir and its report was submitted in November 
1969. Acting on the recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee, the State Government framed “The Jammu & 
Kashmir Scheduled Castes and Backward Gasses 
(Reservation) Rules, 1970”. As a result of a peti¬ 
tion, the Supreme Court pointed out certain lacunae 
in these Rules and observed that the same should 
be rectified before giving effect to them. Consequently 
the State Government appointed a Committee under 
Justice (Dr.) Adarsh S. Anand in August 1976. 
This Committe submitted its report in Septembei 
1977, and recommended that — 

Permanent residents of the State falling in the 
following categories be declared backward 
classes :— 

(i) Twenty-two weak and under-priviiege 
classes ; and 

(ii) Residents belonging to specified oackwart 
areas. 

2.29 Weak and under-privileged classes comprise 
mostly of occupational communities. Backward area 
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were identified on the basis of inaccessibility, bad 
climate, low literacy, lack of medical facilities, etc. 

2.30 The Committee recommended the following 
benefits for the backward classes of the State 

(i) Reservation of 42% of vacancies arising in 
all Government services ; 

(ii) Reservation of 42% seats in all technical 
and professional institutions ; 

(iii) Award of scholarships and stipends to 
students whose family income does not 
exceed Rs. 3,000 per annum and award of 
similar scholarships and stipends at highet 
rates to students from backward classes with 
the same limit on their family income. 

2.31 The above reservations in services and educa¬ 
tional institutions are in addition to 8% reservation 
made for Scheduled Castes. (There are no Scheduled 
Tribes in Jammu & Kashmir). 

Karnataka 

2.32 Created as a result of the re-organisation of 
States, Karnataka comprised, whole or parts of five 
States of Mysore, Coorg, Bombay, Hyderabad and 
Madras. On the basis of the list earlier drawn up 
by some of these States, the new State prepared a 
uniform list of backward classes for the whole ol 
Karnataka. This list was struck down by the Mysore 
High Court and a similar attempt made in 1959 also 
met the same fate. In January I960 Karnataka 
Government appointed a Backward Classes Commit¬ 
tee under the Chairmanship of Dr. R. Naganna 
Gowda, which submitted its report in May 1961. 

2.33 This Committee suggested one set of back¬ 
ward communities for reservation in services and 
another set for the grant of educational concessions. 
It recommended that 50% of the seats in technical 
and professional institutions should be reserved for 
students of backward classes. It also proposed reser¬ 
vation of 45% of all Government vacancies for 
backward class candidates. 

2.34 The Government Order of 196 i based on 
these recommendations was struck down by the 
Supreme Court in the celebrated Balaji’s case with the 
observation that the State Government had committed 
a fraud on the Constitution. In view of this the State 
Government, as a temporary measure, started treating 
individuals instead of classes as backward for giving 
them special benefits. 

2.35 It was in August 1972 that Karnataka Gov¬ 
ernment set up Backward Classes Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Shri L. G. Havanur and it sub¬ 
mitted its Report in November 1975, In its find¬ 
ings, the Commission stated that it had not gone by 
the criterion of caste in deciding the social backward¬ 
ness of castes and communities. Instead, it had relied 
on multiple tests, such as economic, residential and 
occupational factors in determining social backward¬ 
ness of castes and communities. Instead, it had relied 
categories of backward classes, worked out the 
percentage of their population in the State and re- 


commended reservation oi: 
services as given below : — 

vacancies in 

Government 

Name of Backward Classes 

Percentage 

of 

population 

Percentage 

of 

reservation 

1. Backward Communities . 

19.20% 

16% 

2. Backward Castes 

14.47% 

10 % 

3. Backward Tribes 

8 .00% 

6 % 

Total 

41.67% 

32% 


2.36 Similar reservation of seats was also proposed 
in educational institutions. 


2.37 The Commission also recommended setting up 
of a separate Financial Corporation and a Directorate 
for Other Backward Classes, 

2.38 The State Government, while broadly accept¬ 
ing the recommendations of the Commission, ordered 
the following scale of reservation in services and 
educational institutions for various categories of 
backward classes :— 


S. Name of Backward Classes 
No. 

Percentage of reservation in 

Educational Government 
Institutions Services 

1 2 

3 

4 

1. Scheduled Castes . 

15% 

15% 

2. Scheduled Tribes 

3% 

3% 

3. Backward Communities . 

20 % 

18% 

4. Backward Castes 

10 % 

10 % 

5. Backward Tribes 

5% 

5% 

6 . Special Groups 

15% 

15% 

Total 

68 % 

66 % 


2.39 It will be observed that while issuing orders 
the Government added a new category of backward 
classes, i.e., ‘Special Group’ and made a reservation 
of 15% for this category. Further, whereas Havanur 
Commission had recommended reservation of 16% in 
Government services and educational institutions for 
backward communities, Government enhanced it to 
18% and 20% respectively. 

Kerala 

2.40 Kerala Government has set up three Com¬ 
mittees/Commissions so far on Other Backward 
Classes. The first one was an Evaluation Committee 
appointed under the chairmanship of Shri V. K. 
Vishwanathan'in June 1961. It submitted its report 
in October 1963 and its main recommendations 
were 

(i) Reservation of 40% of seats in technical and 
professional colleges for OBC students and 
10% for students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes ; 
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(ii) The above reservation to be made appli¬ 
cable to all fresh appointments under the 
State (hneminent also ; and 

(iii) Appointment of an I.xperi Committee to go 
into the question of reclassification of 
backward communities. 

2.41 The State Government accepted the above 
recommendations, except that reservation of seats for 
OBC students in the technical and professional insti¬ 
tution was confined to 25*. only. 

2.42 Subsequently, 'he decision of the Government 
regarding the reservation of seats in educational ins¬ 
titutions under Article 15(4) of the Constitution was 
challenged in the High Court of Kerala and the State 
Government was directed to start a fact finding 
enquiry and evolve objective criteria for giving 
educational benefits to backward classes. Accordingly, 
the State Government appointed a Commission under 
the chairmanship of Shri G. Kumara Pillat in July 
1964 and the Commission submitted its report in 
December 1965. Its main recommendations nrc given 
below :— 

(i) It classified 91 communities as ‘backward’ 
and stipulated that the benefits recommended 
in the report should be extended only to 
those members of the Backward Classes 
whose aggregate family income was below 
Rs. 4,200 per year ; and 

fii) To technical and professional institutions 
25% of the scats should be reserved for 
OBCs. It also indicated separate quotas 
for various categories of OBCs in the 
allocation of these scats. 

2.43 The State Government accepted the above 
recommendations with the modification that the 
income ceiling of Rs. 4,200 was raised to Rs. 6,000 
per annum. It may be noted that the High Court 
had desired the State Government to institute an 
enquiry for granting educational benefits to OBCs 
under Article 15(4) of the Constitution only. In 
view of this the Government of Kerala did not take 
any action to disturb the existing arrangements re¬ 
garding the reservation of 40% posts under the 
Government for Other Backward Classes. 

2.44 Subsequently, on a petition filed before the 
High Court of Kerala, the State Government was told 
that the Rules relating to reservation of jobs for back¬ 
ward communities were based on obsolete and out-of- 
date data and, therefore, it should undertake a detail¬ 
ed survey and collect the relevant'data periodically. 
Accordingly, the State Government appointed Back¬ 
ward Classes Reservation Commission under the 
chairmanship of Shri M. P. Damodaran in October 
1967 and it submitted its report in June 1970. The 
Government took more than 8 years in examining this 
report and at the end of this period felt that after such 
a long interval the Commission's findings may have 
lost their validity. In the circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment decided that only by appointing a Commission 
the matter could be satisfactorily settled. In the mean¬ 


time. certain minor adjustments were made regarding 
the inter se percentages of reservations in services 
prescribed for the eight separate groups of Olhei 
Backward Classes, without disturbing the overall re¬ 
servation of 40 per cent. These reservations are : — 


S. Name of Group 

No. 

Re*cr\ alien 
for 

C lass IV 

posts 

Reservation 

for 

other than 

Class IV 
rosts 

1. L/hu\ys .... 

11% 

14% 

2. Muslims .... 

10% 

12 % 

3. Latin Catholic* and Anglo Indian* 

4% 

4°/ 

4. Nadai* .... 

1% 

1% 

5. Scheduled Castes converts to 
Christianity . . .. 

2% 

1 /., 

6. 22 Communities like. Asaris, 
Kammalas. Viswakarma*. etc. 

2% 

y % 

7. Dheesara Community 

O ' 

— ✓ o 

1 % 

8. Other Backward Clares 

a O 
“ /o 

4% 

Toi At. 

40% 

40% 


2.45 The State Government has not been able to 
appoint a now Commission so far. 


2.46 After bifurcation of the former Bombay State, 
the Government of Maharashtra appointed a Com¬ 
mittee in November 1961 under the Chairmanship of 
Shri B. D. Deshmukh to ‘report on reservation of Back 
ward Classes in the services’. In its report submitted in 
January 1964 the Committee recommended that :— 

(i) Backward Classes should be grouped under 
four categories, i.e. (a) Scheduled Castes 
and Neo Buddhas; (b) Scheduled Tribes; 

(c) Denotified and Nomadic Tribes; and 

(d) Other Backward Communities. 

(ii) Reservation in services and educational ins¬ 
titutions for different categories of Backward 
Classes should be related to the percentage 
of their population in the State. 

2.47 The Government broadly accepted the above 
recommendations and made the following reservation 
in the State services and educational institutions for 
the four categories of Backward Classes :— 


Name of Category 

Percentage 

of 

reservation 

1. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 

Castes 

converts to Buddhism . 

12% 

2. Scheduled Tribes .... 

7% 

3. Denotified and Nomadic Tribes 

4% 

4. Other Backward Communities 

10".. 

Total 

34 % 


Maharashtra 




2.48 Subsequently, in April 1979 toe &tatsilGfven*> 
ment issued orders that 80 per cent of all vacancies 
under the State Government, local bodies, etc., should 
be reserved for Economically Weaker Sections of 
Society. These weaker sections were defined as fami¬ 
lies whose income was less than Rs. 200 per month. 
Where adequate number of suitably qualified candi¬ 
dates were not available to fill 80 per cent of reserved 
vacancies from persons with family income below 
Rs. 200 per month, preference for the balance of re¬ 
served scats was to be given to candidates whose fami¬ 
ly income ranged from Rs. 200 to 400 per month. 

2.49 In this order, it was also clarified that 80 per 
cent reservation was inclusive of the earlier reserva¬ 
tions made for other backward classes, Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. 


I0IMMK ®ore than 5 per cent seats for backward 
dosses. 

Uttar Pradesh 

2.54 A “Most Backward Classes Commission* 1 ! 
*ader the chairmanship of Shri Chhedi Lai Sathi was 
appointed in October 1975 and it gave its report in 
1977. The Commission recommended the classifica¬ 
tion of Backward Classes into three categories and 
prescribed reservation of sepaitote quota in Govern¬ 
ment services for each of the three pategprtes.. as 
follows :— 


Name of category 


1’crcttinji 

of 

reservation 


Punjab 

2.50 In 1951 the Punjab Government appointed a 
Committee on Backward Classes and on the basis of 
its recommendations declared 14 castes, constituting 
2 per cent of the State population, as OBCs. Identi¬ 
fication was done on the basis of economic, education¬ 
al and social backwardness. On the basis of the 
recommendations of the Committee, 2 per cent seats 
in services were reserved for backward classes. Similar 
concession was given in respect of admission to edu¬ 
cational institutions also. 

2.51 In 1965. the State Government appointed an 
Evaluation Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Shri Brish Bhan to review the concessions given to 
backward classes. In its report submitted in August 
1966, the Committee recommended :— 

fl) the existing list of backward classes should 
be rationalised so that classes or castes who 
are no longer backward could be excluded; 
and 

f2) the existing reservation of 2 per cent of seats 
in educational institutions should be raised 
to 5 per cent. 

The Committee also observed that reservation in ser¬ 
vices was not serving any useful purpose and Govern¬ 
ment should give concessions mainly in matters of 
education. 

2.52 The Government did not accept the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation on abolishing reservation in 
respect of services. Actually, the reservation quota, 
both in services and educational institutions, was rais¬ 
ed to 5 per cent. 

2.53 In its Fourth Report, 1975-76, the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha Committee on Welfare of S.C., S.T. 
and Backward Classes recommended that 15 per cent 
reservation should be made for OBCs in services. 
After examining this recommendation, the State Gov¬ 
ernment pointed out that 25 per cent seats were al¬ 
ready reserved for Scheduled Castes and 20 per cent 
for ex-servicemen. As the maximum reservation 
could not exceed 50 per cent, it was not possible to 


1. List ‘A* comprising those who arc land hat la¬ 
bourers, unskilled workers, non-artisans. ami 


domestic servants. ... 17% 

2. List ‘B* comprising marginal and small cultiva¬ 
te* . 10% 

3. List ‘C’.Muslim Backward Classes . . 2 £% 

Total - 29|% 


2.55 It proposed the above scale of reservation of 
seats in educational institutions also and further re¬ 
commended that preference may be given to students 
of poor families. Special provision of hostel facilities, 
scholarships, etc. was also recommended. 

2.56 The Government of Uttar Pradesh has only 
partially accepted the above recommendations and 
ordered reservation of 15 per cent of all vacancies in 
Government services for the candidates of OBCs. 
Similar reservation has been made for admission to 
technical and professional institutions. Subsequently, 
even this order of reservation has been struck down 
by Allahabad High Court in 1979 and the matter is 
now pending in appeal before Supreme Court. 

Tamil Nadu 

2.57 Tamil Nadu has been the pioneer in providing 
special concessions to OBCs. As indicated in para 
2.1, in 1927 Madras Government had classified all the 
immunities of the State into five categories under the 
famous Communal G.O. and earmarked separate 
quota for each group for recruitment to Government 
services. This system continued till independence. In 
1947, in view of mounting pressure from backward 
classes the Government revised their representation as 
follows :— 


S. Name of the Group 

No. 

Group-quota 
reserved in 
1947 

Quota 
revised hi 
1947 

1. Non-Brahmin Hindus 

5/12 

6/12 

2. Brahmins 

2/12 

2/14 

3. Scheduled Castes/Depressed 
Classes 

1/12 

2/14 

4. Muslims 

2/12 

1/14 

5. Anglo-Indian and Christians 

2/14 

1/14 

6 . Backward Hindus 

— 

2/14 
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2.58 The above scheme of reservation was struck 
down by the Supreme Court and subsequently the 
State Government decided in 1951 that henceforth re¬ 
servation should be made for the Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Classes only. [Incidentally, this was 
the judgement which subsequently led to the insertion 
of Art 15(4) vide First (Constitution Amendment) 
Act, 1951]. After the separation of Andhra Pradesh, 
the Government of Madras ordered in 1964 that 16 
per cent of all posts under the State- Government 
should be reserved for Scheduled Castes and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes and 25 per cent for Backward Classes. For 
admission to Medical Colleges, etc., the earlier system 
for linguistic-cnm-district basis was discontinued in 
1960 and Orders were issued for reserving 15 per cent 
seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
25 per cent for Backward Classes. 

2.59 In November, 1969, Tamil Nadu Government 
appointed a Backward Classes Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Shri A. N. Sattanathan and it gave 
its Report in November, 1970. Its main recommen¬ 
dations were 

(i) The existing list of Backward Classes con¬ 
tained several inconsistencies and the same 
should be rationalised; 

(ii) 33 per cent of posts under the State Govern¬ 
ment should be reserved for the candidates 
of Other Backward Classes; 


2.62 The Tamil Nadu Government is also givirrr 
scholarships, free mid-day meals, school uniforms, tex 
books, etc., to Backward Class students. Separate 
hostel and special coaching facilities have also been 
started for them. Occupational communities are 
given tools at subsidised rates. 

Eight Other States 

2.63 Regarding the eight States and Union Terri¬ 
tories which have notified lists of Other Backward 
Classes without ordering a formal inquiry into their 
conditions, the position is briefly as follows :— 

2.64 Haryana has provided for 10 per cent reser¬ 
vation in Government services and 2 per cent in pro¬ 
fessional and technical institutions for Other Back¬ 
ward Classes. Himachal Pradesh has reserved 5 per 
cent of all posts for OBCs and also extended some 
educational concessions to the Backward Class stu¬ 
dents. Assam and Pondicherry have not reserved 
any posts for OBCs in Government services, but some 
reservation has been made in educational institutions. 
Rajasthan, Orissa, Meghalaya and Delhi have neither 
reserved any posts in Government services nor any 
seats in educational institutions for OBC candidates. 
They extend some marginal concessions regarding 
school fees, books, mid-day meals etc., to backward 
class students. In 1961, both Orissa and Delhi with¬ 
drew the lists of OBCs prepared on the basis of caste 
and adopted economic criterion for determining back¬ 
wardness. 

2.65 The States and Union Territories which have 
never prepared a list of OBCs or taken any separate 
action for their upliftment are : Andaman and Nicobar 
Island; Arunachal Pradesh, Chandigarh; Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli; Goa, Daman and Diu, Lakshadweep; 
Madhya Pradesh; Manipur; Mizoram; Nagaland; 
Sikkim; Tripura and West Bengal. 


(iii) The above reservation should be followed 
in respect of admission to various profes¬ 
sional and technical institutions also; and 

(iv) Various educational concessions, special 
coaching facilities, etc., should be provided 
to the. students of Other Backward Classes. 


2.60 Keening in view the recommendations of the 
Commission, the Supreme Court judgement in Balaji 
case and the population of Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes as per 1971 Census, the State Govern¬ 
ment ordered reservation of 31 per cent of all posts 
for (Other) Backward Classes and 18 per cent for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In respect 
of educational institutions also the reserved quota for 
these two categories of students was fixed at 31 per 
cent and 18 per cent respectively. 

2.61 The State Government has enhanced the re¬ 
servation quota for OBCs from 31 per cent to 50 per 
cent from January- 24th, 1980. both in Government 
services and educational institutions. This is in addi¬ 
tion to the quota of 18 per cent reserved for S.Cs. and 
STs. A writ against this order is pending in the High 
Court of Tamil Nadu. 


2.66 Government of West Bengal set up a Com¬ 
mittee on August 1st, 1980, to study whether it was 
necessary to invoke the powers vested in the State 
Government under Articles 15(4), .16(4), and 29(2) 
read with Article 15(4) of the Constitution. In its 
report submitted on August 30th, 1980, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended that “Poverty and low levejs of 
living standards rather than caste should, in our opi¬ 
nion, be the most important criteria for identifying 
backwardness.” It also recommended the identifica¬ 
tion of occupational groups as backward and formula¬ 
tion of comprehensive programmes “for the economic 
development and educational advancement of these 

groups who arc below the poverty line .” The 

Committee was against reservation of quotas in Gov¬ 
ernment services for backward classes. 

2.67 The report of the Committee has been accepted 
by the Government of West Bengal in tnto. 




CHAPTER El 


METHODOLOGY AND DATA BASS 


3.1 One important reason as to why the Central 
Government could not accept the recommendations of 
KaJca Kalelker Commission was that it had not work¬ 
ed out objective tests and criteria for the proper classi¬ 
fication of socially and educationally backward classes. 
In several petitions filed against reservation orders 
issued by some State Governments, the Supreme Court 
and various High Courts have also emphasised the 
imperative need for au empirical approach to the 
defining of socially and educationally backwardness or 
identification of Other Backward Classes. 

3.2 The Commission has constantly kept the above 
requirements in view in planning the scope of its acti¬ 
vities. It was to serve this very purpose that the Com¬ 
mission made special efforts to associate the leading 
Sociologists, Research Organisations and Specialised 
Agencies of the country with every important facet of 
its activity. Instead of relying on one or two esta¬ 
blished techniques of enquiry, we tried to cast our net 
far and wide so as to collect facts and get feed-back 
from as large an area as possible. A brief account of 
this activity is given below. 

s(i) State Government Questionnaire 

3.3 The Commission was formally inaugurated by 
the then Prime Minister on March 21st, 1979, and 
soon thereafter, at our request. Department of Anth¬ 
ropology, Delhi University, organised a two-day semi¬ 
nar on social backwardness. The main objective of this 
seminar was to start a well informed debate on the term 
of reference of the Commission and establish a rapport 
between its Members and the Academics. This prov¬ 
ed to be a very happy augury for the Commission’s 
work and the continuous support that we received 
from the academic community has, undoubtedly, bene¬ 
fited us a great deal. 

(2) Questionnaires 

3.4 In April 1979 the Commission issued the follow¬ 
ing three questionnaires to all the State Governments, 
Central Mmistnes/Departments and the General Pub¬ 
lic (Appendices 2, 3 and 4, Vol. II). 

(i) State Government Questionnaire 

3.5 In this questionnaire State Governments were 
requested to supply information on their concept of 
social and educational backwardness, steps taken for 
the welfare of OBCs, representation of Other Back¬ 
ward Classes in Government services, income levels 
and social status of manual workers and occupational 
communities, their educational levels and incidence 
of drop-outs, etc. Replies were received from all the 
State Governments and Union Territories. 


(ii) Questionnaire for Centrai MinistriegjDepartments 

3.6 In this questionnaire the Central Ministries/ 
Departments and the Public Undertakings working 
under them were requested to supply information re¬ 
grading the number and percentage of employees of 
Other Backward Classes employed in those Organisa¬ 
tions. A rough and ready criteria of social and edu¬ 
cational backwardness wai also given in this question¬ 
naire. In all 30 Ministries and Departments and 31 
Attached and Subordinate offices furnished the desired 
information. 

(iii) Questionnaire for the General Public, Voluntary 
Organisations, etc, 

3.7 This questionnaire was issued to Members of 
the general public, social workers, publiemen, caste 
associations, voluntary organisations, etc., to elicit 
their views on the criteria for social and educational 
backwardness, social mobility since Independence, 
place of caste in the social structure of India, social 
and civil disabilities suffered by backward classes, etc. 
This questionnaire was published in leading Png Kah 
and vernacular Papers of each State at the time of the 
Commission’s tour and it was also widely distributed 
in meetings held during the Commission’s tour. Is 
all 1872 replies to this questionnaire were received by 
the Commission from all over the country. 

3.8 Information collected in response to the above 
three questionnaires was systematically compiled, col¬ 
lated and analysed and it has been used in the relevant 
Chapters of this Report. 

(3) Commission’s Touring 

3.9 The Commission undertook extensive tours of 
the country to get first hand information from various 
communities and sections of the public on the protv 
terns of social and educational backwardness It 
toured and in the process, it visited 84 district head¬ 
quarters, 37 villages, attended 171 formal meetings 
and received 2638 representations from publiemen and 
voluntary organisations. At each State Headquarters the 
Commission had useful discussions with Chief Minis¬ 
ters, Ministers, Members of Parliament, Members of 
Legislative Assemblies, senior officials, representatives 
of State and Central Public Undertakings, voluntary 
social organisations and other prominent publiemen. 

3 P rove ^ to b® a most fruitful exercise and 

gave the Commission deep insight into the problems 
and conditions of Other Backward Classes and the 
way various sections of society react to these 
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(4) Evidence Before The Commission 

3.11 The Commission invited a number of people’s 
representatives, eminent publicmen, sociologists, jour¬ 
nalists, demographers, etc., for tendering evidence on 
various problems pertaining to the socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes. In 1979, all Members of 
the Sixth Lok Sabha were issued invitations in this 
behalf and quite a large number appeared before the 
Commission for evidence. Quite a few Rajya Sabha 
Members also tendered evidence in this connection. 
A list of all the Members of Parliament, publicmen 
and experts, who appeared before the Commission in 
this connection, is given at Appendix-5, Volume II of 
this Report. 

(5) Socio-Educationd Fte&Sttrvey 

3.12 The Commission constituted a pentu of IS 
experts under Prof. M. N. Srinivas for preparing the 
design of a country-wide Socio-Educational Field 
Survey. The panel met in Delhi from July 16th to 
20th, 1979, and, after detailed deliberations, prepared 
a set of schedules, dummy tables, instructions, etc., for 
undertaking this Survey. 

3.13 To make full and proper use of the massive 
information flowing from the Survey, it was also de¬ 
cided that the whole operation of processing the data 
should be computerised. It was hoped that the results 
of this Survey will throw up a set of indicators which 
constituted the syndrome of social and educational 
backwardness in ute Indian conditions. Full particu¬ 
lars of this Survey are contained in Chapter XI of this 
volume. 

(6) Case-Studies, Special Reports, etc. 

North-South Comparision of Backward Classes 

Welfare 

3.14 Southern States have a fairly long and peace¬ 
ful history of giving substantial benefits to Other 
Backward Classes and these States have done more 
for their welfare than any other region in India. On 
the other hand Northern States have been quite slow 
and hesitant in framing any welfare scheme for Other 
Backward Classes, In fact very modest reservations 
made in services and Educational Institutions in Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh in the recent years have given rise 
to wide-spread protests and agitation. As it appear¬ 
ed necessary to have a clear understanding of local 
factors, social attitudes, prejudices, etc. for this con¬ 
trast in responses to the same phenomenon, the Com¬ 
mission engaged Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, to undertake a case-study of four States, 
i.e. Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
with this end in view. The results of this study have 
been given in Chapter VIII of this volume. 


(7) Analysis of Census Dead, Village MUBMMT' 
and Special Reports 

t 

Caste Indexing 1891/1931 

3.15 On the basis oi 1891 and IV31 Census, datt 
was collected and analysed with a view to getting a 
frame for the linkage of traditional occupations by 
caste. The main object of this exercise was to get an 
idea of social mobility amongst various castes during 
the intervening period of 40 fears. Such data wa.' 
compiled fully for the States ol, Bihar and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and caste index by traditional occupations wa* 
prepared for these two Sterna This study could not 
be carried beyond 1931, 4k listing of castes was dis¬ 
continued in subsequent Census operations. 

Village Studies by Anthropological Survey of India, 
Calcutta 

3.16 At the Commission’s request, the ^nf&teoologi- 
cal Survey of India, Calcutta, made available its 
village studies pertaining to Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh. From these 
studies the Commission could cull useful information 
about the socio-economic conditions of rural popular 
tion of these States. 

3.17 A large number of survey reports and mono¬ 
graphs prepared by the Indian Council of Social 
Sciences Research, New Delhi, Labour Bureau (Minis¬ 
try of Labour), National Labour Institute, Institute 
of Economic Growth, New Delhi, Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies, New Dielhi, Indian Social 
Institute, New Delhi, etc., provided the Commission 
with a mine of useful information on the conditions 
and problems of socially and educationally backward 
classes. 


(8) Legal and Constitutional Issues 

3.18 During the last 20 years Supreme Court and 
various High Courts have decided a number of cases 
regarding foe reservation of posts in Government Ser¬ 
vices, allocation of seats in Educational Institution? and 
giving of various other benefits to Other Backward 
Classes by several States. As very important Consti¬ 
tutional and Legal issues have been discussed in these 
judgements, it was necessary for the Commission to 
take due cognisance of these judicial pronouncements 
ip formulating its recommendations for the identifica¬ 
tion of Backward Classes and suggesting measures for 
their upliftment. In view of this, the Commission en¬ 
gaged Law Institute of India, New Delhi, to prepare 
a comprehensive Report on this subject. 



CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL BACKWARDNESS AND CASTE 


4.1 Castes ar# the building bricks of Hindu social 
structure. All sorts of virtues and evils have been 
attributed to caste system by the social historians. 
But this controversy is not germane for our purpose. 
Here we are mainly concerned with the manner in 
which caste has fragmented the social consciousness 
of Hindu society by dividing it into numerous groups 
arranged in a hierarchical order. In his Contempo¬ 
rary Indian Philosophy, Prof. A. R. Wadia has ob¬ 
served, “The high metaphysics of Upahishads and 
ethics ,of the Gita have been reduced to mere words 
by the tyranny of the caste. Emphasising the unity 
of the whole world, animate and inanimate, India has 
yet fostered a social system which has divided her 
children into water-tight compartments, divided them 
from one another, generation to generation, for end¬ 
less centuries.” It may be further remarked that 
in this process of division, groups called castes have 
been permanently assigned high or low ranks simply 
on the basis of birth. 

4.2 One important outcome of this ritual ranking 
of castes has been to create deep-rooted vested in¬ 
terests in this system and to enable the higher castes 
to exploit the lower ones through the institutional 
framework of social organisation. 

4l3 In fact there is nothing unusual about this 
phenomenon. Ruling classes everywhere have tried to 
perpetuate their privileges through all sorts of devices 
ana aristocracy has generally joined hands with the 
clergy in this process. Giving an example of English 
popular preaching in the medieval ages, Owst* 

writes, “.each man’s first dut, he he knight 

or priest, workman or merchant—is to learn and 
labour in the things of his particular calling, resting 
content therewith and not aspiring to meddle with 
the tasks and mysteries of others. The social ranks 
and their respective duties, ordained by God for 
humanity, were intended to remain fixed and immu¬ 
table. Like the limbs of the body, they cannot pro¬ 
perly exchange either their place or function.” 

44®iis is as close an approximation to the 
bnAttOBlical view of caste as one can expect! The 
RifSwedfc hymn of Purushasukta, which contains the 
earliest reference to Chaturvarna, also states that 
after the primeval sacrifice, “his mouth became the 
Brahmin; his two arms were made into the Rajanya 
(kshatriya); his thighs in the Vaishyas; from his two 
feet the Shudra was born.” (Rigveda : 10.90). 
Whereas the English Priest and the Vedic hymn are 
saying more or less the same thing, and this view of 
the divine sanction of the privileges of the ruling 

♦Literature k Pulpit in Medieval England by G. R. Owst. 
Oxford, 1961. 


classes was preached in most other countries, it is 
only in India that this concept got forma&ised into a 
cast-iron mould. 

4.5 The real triumph of the caste system lies not 
in upholding the supremacy of the Brahmin, but in 
conditioning the consciousness of the lower castes in 
accepting their inferior status in the ritual hierarchy 
as a part of the natural order of things. In India 
caste system has endured for over 3,000 years and 
even today there appear no symptoms of its early 
demise. No social institution containing so large an 
element of inequality and discrimination towards 
majority of the people can survive that long in a 
purely social context. It was through an elaborate, 
complex and subtle scheme of scripture, mythology 
and ritual that Brahmanism succeeded in investing the 
caste system with a moral authority that has been 
seldom effectively challenged even by the most ardent 
social reformers. How religion and mythology were 
used to weave this magic web, we shall try to show 
with the help of some well-known examples. 

4.6 The concept of divine origin of the caste sys¬ 
tem has the authority of the holiest Hindu scriptures, 
As mentioned earlier, Rigveda describes the creation 
of four Varnas from the limbs of Purshasukta. The 
Taittiraya Samhita not only ascribes the origin of 
Chaturvarna from the limbs of the Creater, but also 
interprets this origin theologically and gives divine 
justification of their functions and status. In Gita, 
Lord Krishna says, “The four-fold Order was created 
by Me, on the basis of quality and action.” 

4.7 “Ail Hindu Dharma Shastras take caste for 
granted. All Puranas assume the existence of caste 
and look upon it as a permanent order of society,”* 

4.8 “The Dharma Shastras mention that if a man 
does good deeds he will be born in a high caste and 
be well-endowed, while if he does evil acts, he will 
be born in a low caste, or even as an animal, a pig 
or a donkey.”® 

4.9 Ranking of the Hindu society into four Varnas 
furnished Brahmanical orthodoxy with the bed-rock 
on which it erected its elaborate caste structure. One 
essential feature of this institution is the concept of 
‘purity and pollution’. “In Hindustan proper, castes 
can be divided into five groups; first, the twice-born 
castes; second, those castes at whose hands the 


*;Hindu Society at Cross-roads’ by K. M. Pannikar, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1971. 

(ai'Caste in Modem India’ by M. N. Srinivas, Asia Publish¬ 
ing House, Bombay, 1964. 
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twice-born can take “P hkku ” food ; third, tliosc castes 
at whose hands the twice-born cannot accept any kind 
of food but may take water; fourth, castes that are 
not untouchable yet are such that water from them 
cannot be used by the twice-born ; last come alt those 
castes whose touch defiles not only the twice-born 
but any orthodox Hindu.”* 

4.10 . . . the Shanar, toddy-tapper of 
Madras, contaminates a Brahmin if he approaches the 

latter within twenty-four paces.A Nayar may 

approach a Nathbudiri Brahmin but must not touch 
him, while a Tiyan must keep himself at the distance 
of thirty-six steps from the Brahmin, and a Puiayan 
may not approach him within ninety-six paces. A 
Tiyan must keep away from a Nayar at twelve paces, 
,while some castes may approach the Tiyan, though 
they must not touch him. ’* 

4.11 “....In the Maratha country a Mahar—one 
of the untouchables—might net spit on the road lest 
a pure-easte Hindu should be polluted by touching it 
with his foot, but has to carry an earthen pot, hung 
from his neck, in wnich to spit. Further he had to 
drag a thorny branch with him to wipe out his foot¬ 
prints and to lie at a distance prostrate on the ground 
if a Brahmin passed by, so that his foul shadow 
might not defile the holy Brahmin”.* 

4.12 Another sociologist quotes die following 
passage from tire ‘Hndu’ of 24-12-1932 as an 
example of visual pollution : 

4.13 “In this (Tinnevelly) district there is 
a class of unseeables called purada vannans. 
They are not allowed to come out during day 
time because their sight is considered to be 
pollution. Some of these people who wash the 
clothes of other exterior castes working between 
midnight find day-break, were with difficulty 
, persuaded to leave their houses to interview”. (a> 

4.14 The award of punishments and levy of taxes 
were also closely related to an individual’s caste. “A 
Brahmin was exempt from the usual taxes... .both 
the person and property of Brahmin were absolutely 
inviolate .... Kautilaya prescribes differential rates of 
interests for debts according to different castes, a 
Brahmin being charged per cent, kshatriya 3; 

a vaishaya 4; and a shudra 5 per cent.A 

brahmin is entitled to whatever exists in the 
world. In fact the whole world is his property and 
others live on his charity.”’- The Mahabharata says, 

the Shudra can have no absolute property, because 
his wealth can be appropriated by his master at will”.** 

4.15 Regarding litigation : “In a local dispute 
between a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin the arbitrator 


*'C;tsfc and Class in India’ by Dr. G. S. Ghtirve, The Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay. 

ffi’Risc & Awakening of Depressed Classes in India’ by 
J. R. Ramble, National Publishing Hou.->c, New Delhi, 1979. 


or a witness must speak in favour of the former.”® 
According to 'batapuiiut Brahmana’, “a murder of a 
Brahmin alone is the real murder, while the Yajurveda 
declares it to be a more heinous crime titan that of 
killing any other man.”il On the other hand, Manu 
says that the “slaying of a Shudra by a Brahmin is 
equivalent merely to the killing of a cat, a mongoose, 
a blue jay, a frog, a lizard, an owl or a crowd’s 

4.16 “-A king shall never sentence a Brahmin 

tliougn convicted or all possible crimes but may 
banish hint With all his property secure and his body 
unhurt. No greater crime is known on the earth 
than, the slaying of a Brahmin and the king, therefore, 
must not even form in his mind an idea of killing a 
priest.” % 

4.17 “If a shudra mentions the name and class of 
the twice-born with contumely, an iron nail, ten 
figures long shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth.”* 

4.18 The thoroughness with which caste-based dis¬ 
crimination was propagated and practised may be 
judged from the fact that even in matters of dress the 
lower castes were forbidden to emulate their superiors. 
The wearing o'i ‘Janeu’ (sacred thread) marked the 
dividing line between caste-Hindus and the Shudras 
and even in recent times the attempts by some lower 
castes to wear ‘Janeu’ were violently resented by the 
twice-born. “The toddy-tappers of Malabar and 
the east coast, Izhavas and Shanaras, were not allow¬ 
ed to carry umbrellas, to wear shoes or golden orna¬ 
ments, to milk cows or even to use the ordinary 
language of the country.”® @ 

4.19 In Mysore State, the women of certain lower 
castes were not permitted to cover their bosoms. 
There arose a sharp controversy over this issue re¬ 
sulting in civil disturbances and ultimately the 
Maharaja of Mysore had to issue a Royal Proclama¬ 
tion permitting the aggrieved castes to wear jackets or 
cover their bosoms, “in any manner they desire, but 
that they were not permitted to imitate the dress and 
hair styles of higher castes.”** 

4.20 The above account will show as to how 
every important facet of a Shudra’s personal, social 
and economic activity was severely influenced by his 
low caste status. Mythology and scriptures were 
also pressed into service to establish the inherent 


(«Ibid. 

£Ibid. 

SI. R. Kamble, ibid. 

%Codc of Manu quoted by J. R, Kamble, ibid. 

’‘Social Movements and Social Transformation’ by M.S.A. 
Ran. 

(<! ®Ghuryc, ibid. 

**M,S.A. Rao, ibid. 
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superiority of the Brahmin and the low social ranking 
ol the Shudras, For instance, Tulsidas states in his 
Ramayana : 

t$jr str spfi'orr 

(Venerate a Brahmin even if he is devoid 
of all virtue, but not a Shudra even if he is 
packed with virtue and knowledge). 

Quoting from Apasthmba, Ghurye says, “Between a 
hundred year old Kshatriya and a 10 year old 
Brahmin, the latter is said to be like the father”.* 

4.21 Balmiki’s Ramayana tells the famous history 
o'f Shambuk, a Shudra, who hung himself by his feet 
from u tree in the forests of Uttarkhand and went into 
deep meditation for 12 years. At the death of a 
Brahmin boy whose father was still living, some of his 
kinsfolk complained, to Rama that this outrage had 
occurred because Shambuk had committed the sacrile¬ 
gious act of meditation despite being a Shudra. Rama 
went to Uttarkhand forests and after verifying die 
truth of this allegation, beheaded Shambuk for his 
temerity. 

4.22 Mahabharata narrates the story pf Eklabya, a 
tribal boy, who went to Guru Dronacharaya for 
learning Dhanur Vidya (archery). The Guru refused 
to take him as a pupil, as this vidya could be impart¬ 
ed to Kshatriyas only. One day Dronacharaya went 
to a forest with his students, Kauravas and Pandavas, 
to practise archery. A dog accompanying the party 
was hit by an arrow in the mouth, when he happened 
to bark. Obviously, the archer, hidden from the view, 
had hit the dog by just aiming in the direction of his 
bark. Dronacharaya knew that only Arjuna was 
capable of such a feat. He called for the marksman 
and Eklabya emerged from the forest and confessed 
having killed the dog by his arrow. On being asked, 
about the identity of his Guru, he replied that lie was 
Dronacharya’s pupil. In explanation he recalled the 
earlier episode and stated that he had learnt Dhanur 
Vidya from the statue of Dronacharya which he had 
erected in the forest. Dronacharya asked for the 
right hand thumb of Eklabya as Guru Dakshina. 
Eklabya readily complied with the wishes of his Guru, 
though he could never again handle a bow with his 
disabled hand. 

4.23 It religion was ever used as an opium of the 

masses, it was done in India, where a small priest- 
class, by a subtle process of conditioning the thinking 
of the vast majority of the people, hypnotised them for 
ages into accepting a role of servility with humility. 
As labourers, cultivators, craftsmen, etc., shudras 
were the main producers of social surplus. Their 
social labour was the life-blood of India’s great civili¬ 
sation. Yet socially, they were treated as out-castes; 
they bad no right in private property; they carried 
the main burden of taxes, and the heaviest punish¬ 
ments were awarded to them for minor infringements 
of the social code. As their low caste status was 
tied to their birth, they toiled and suffered without 
any hope. __ 


4.24 It may be argued that when Lord Krishna 
said, ■The lour-told order was created by Me on the 
basis of quality and action , he mixed an incnviuuaTs 
caste to ais karma instead of the accident of birth. 
Here, Bhagwat Gita, no uouot, marks an important 
cnangc in attitude at the philosophical level. But in 
actual practice this philosophy of caste takes the sting 
off the institution (of caste) and skilfully stereotypes 
it.... ihe ditference between the Sutra theory of 
caste and this theory is significant. The Branmin 
authors of the Sutras promised salvation to the Shudra 
only through the intermediacy of birth in higher 
castes. In plain words, it, was tantamount to asking 
him to wait till doomsday.... The Gita, on the other 
hand, disarms opposition on more counts than one. 
First, it tries to provide a rationale for the original 
division into four Varnas. Secondly, it unequivocally 
asserts the virtual equality of these divisions as far 
as tiie value of their distinct work and their inherent 
capacity for working out the individual salvation are 
concerned”.* 

4.25 Gandhiji developed this theme much further 
in his crusade against untcuchability. But what was 
the net impact of the Gita’s view ol caste or Gandhiji’s 
crusade on a common man’s perception of the caste 
system ? When dealing with the living social reality, 
what counts is not the fine metaphysical concepts 
embodied in great religious works of a people, but 
the home-spun ideas that have percolated into the 
consciousness of the masses and become a part of 
their world-view. In this sense the caste system has 
meant division of Hindu society into numerous isolated 
castes and jatis who marry among themselves, dine 
among themselves and, broadly, pursue traditional 
occupations. Further, birth determines their caste and 
every caste has a fixed rank in the ritual hierarchy. 

4.26 The above scheme of social organisation, 
transfixed for over 3,000 years, had far-rcaching 
effects on the growth and development of various 
castes and communities. For instance, as exclusive 
custodians of higher knowldege, the Brahmins deve¬ 
loped into a highly cultivated community with special 
flair Lor intellectual pursuits. On the other hand, the 
Shudras, being continuously subjected to all sorts of 
social, educational, cultural and economic deprivation, 
acquired all the unattractive traits of an unlettered 
rustic. The following passage from Rajni Kothari’s 
Caste in Indian Politics’ will show as to how the 
low castes fared in competition with the higher castes 
even when several of their crippling handicaps had 
been removed :— 

As Br ah mins entered the institutions of 
higher learning, the professions and the services, 
everywhere they formed cliques from which non- 
Brahmins were excluded. Between 1892 and 
1904, out of 16 successful candidates for the 
I.C.S. 15 were Brahmins; in 1914, 93 out of 
128 permanent district munsifs were Brahmins; 
in 3944, 452 out of 650 registered graduates of 
the University were Brahmins. 


*Ghuryc, Ibid. 
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4.27 In case the above example appears too 

remote in time, and one is led to expect that after 

nearly three decades of special concessions and en¬ 
couragement the lower castes are fast coming into 
their own, the following example may prove an eye- 
opener. Over the period of ten years from 1969 to 
1978, only ten candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes got into I.A.S, on the basis of 

merit. As late as 1976 and 1977 not a single S.C. 

or S.T. candidate could make the grade in open com¬ 
petition. Similarly, only six S.C. and S.T. candidates 
got into I.P.S. on the basis of merit during these 
10 years. (Appendix 6). 

4.28 This small but telling example gives some 
idea of the cultural lag that the depressed classes have 
still to make up before they are able to overcome 
their historical handicaps. 

4.29 As caste conditioned and controlled every 
aspect of an individual’s life, it led to the creation of 
a society in which there was no ‘rank disequilibrium’. 
In other words, the lower castes were backward not 
only socially, but also educationally, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the higher castes 
were advanced in all these spheres. The basic cause 
of this phenomenon was the higher or lower rank of 
a particular caste in the ritual hierarchy. 

4.30 In fact the role of caste status was so perva¬ 
sive in society that the idea and administration of 


justice were completely coloured by it. Used as we 
arc today to the concept of the ‘Rule of law’, it will 
be interesting to compare this view with the -percep¬ 
tion of law in the earlier Hindu society where a man’s 
worth was directly related to his .status in the caste 
hierarchy. 

4.31 “For Englishmen, the law, if it is to be uni¬ 
versal, impersonal and impartial, ought to be blind, 
an idea graphically illustrated by the representation of 
justice as a classically clad, blindfolded women hold¬ 
ing balanced scales. For Hindu law, the reverse was 
true; the differences among men in society were 
central to their legal identity, rights and obligations”.* 

4.32 The fact that despite having lived under the 
rule of law during the British regime and made it the 
corner-stone of our Constitution, in actual practice our 
law still makes a lot of allowance for a person’s status, 
is an interesting example of the historical hang-over 
from the earlier times. 

4.33 In view of the foregoing will it be too much 
to say that in the traditional Indian society social 
backwardness was a direct consequence of caste status 
and, further, that various other types of backwardness 
flowed directly from this crippling handicap ? 


•’The Modernity of Tradition’ by Lloyd t. Rudoiph and 
Susane Hocber Rudolph {Orient Longmans Ltd., New Delhi, 
1967). 



CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS OF CASTE 


5.1 Two serious objections may be raised to the 
argument developed in the last Chapter. First, the 
model of caste system based on the Hindu Shastras 
actually represents an ideal conceptualised by the 
priest-class and not the actual / state of social reality. 
For instance, it is not likely that a red hot nail was 
thrust in the mouth of a Shudra if he uttered the name 
of the twice-born or, that, slaying of a Shudra by a 
Brahmin mattered as little as the killing of a frog or 
a crow. 

5.2 Secondly, caste restrictions have loosened con¬ 
siderably as a result of the rule of law introduced by 
the British, urbanisation, industrialisation, spread of 
mass education and, above all, the attainment of In¬ 
dependence and the introduction of adult franchise. 

5.3 Both the above points arc quite valid but. 
unfortunately, thev do not materially alter the basic 
position stated in the last Chapter. "Even if the caste 
model described by us represents an ideal State, yet 
if docs not negate the fact that caste system has been 
the most enduring basis of social organisation in India 
or, that, it has divided the Indian society into a large 
number of hierarchically arranged high and low. castes 
or, that, the lower castes have suffered crippling 
social handicaps for centuries as a result of their low 
caste status. Similarly, despite all the modifications 
that caste has undergone over the aaes and, specially 
after Tndenendcnce, chances in the caste system are 
representative more of shifts in emphasis than anv 
material alteration irf its basic structure, 

5.4 Caste has endured over the ages owine to It^ 
Kreat resilience: like the proverbial cat. it has nine 
lives. In fact, no scheme of social organisation can 
survive for long unless it keens adjusting with changes 
in society and is able to produce effective answers 
to the contemporary problems. Tt was its basic 
resilience that enabled caste «vstcni to survive the 
challenges of Buddhism and Tslam, the shock of the 
alien British culture and administration and crusades 
of Gandhi, Ambedkar and Lohia. 

5.5 Inevitably, the Constitutional commitment to 

establish a casteless and egalitarian society and, parti¬ 
cularly, the introduction of adult franchise, has un¬ 
leashed the strongest forces to which caste svstem has 
been exposed so far. But, characteristically, here 
also this wily institution, emulating the examples of 
Hindu Avtars, is assuming new forms without show¬ 
ing much loss of its original vitality. Tn fact, several 
observers feel that the logic of democratic politics and 
mass mobilisation has brought caste to the centre of 
the stage. “_wheic the caste structure provides 


one of the principal organisational clusters along which 
the bulk of the population is found to live, politics must 
strive to organise through such a structure..By 
drawing the caste system into its web of organisation, 
politics finds material for its articulation and moulds 
it to its own design. In making politics their sphere 
of activity, caste and kin groups, on the other hand, 
get a chance to assert their identity and to strive for 
positions; Drawing upon both the inter-acting struc¬ 
tures are the real actors, the new contestants for 
power.”* 

5.6 In fact, being the unit of social organisation in 
India, the role of caste was bound to increase under 
a political system based on adult franchise. “Those in 
India who complain of ‘casteism’ in politics,” observes 
Kothari, “are really looking for a sort of politics 
which has no basis in society”. In the process of 
politicisation, caste has provided a cushion for absorb¬ 
ing the impact of modernist forces without disrupting 
the social fabric. Rajni Kothari further observes that 
the intcr-action of caste and democratic politics has 
produced two results ; First, "the caste system made 
available to the leadership structural and ideological 
basis for political mobilisation.,. .Second, the leader¬ 
ship was forced to make concessions to local opinion, 
take its cue from the consensus that existed as regard? 
claims to power, articulate political competition on 
traditional lines and, in turn, organise, castes for eco¬ 
nomic and political purpose... .Politics and society 
began moving nearer and a new intra-structure started 
coming into being.” 


5.7 “Had other avenues of social advancement and 
status mobility been available to the aspirant caste 
groups.” continues Kothari. “it is doubtful whether 
politics would have been so much impressed by caste 
as it is. . . .Politics affords to the lower castes an 
opportunity to achieve through politics what they 
cannot through social instrumentalities.”** 

5.8 The manner in which various castes and caste 
groups mobilise themselves in the power game depends 
upon the level of political action. “At the State.or 
even at the district level minor segments merge with 
one another so as to be able to operate as viable units. 
But this kind of merger easily comes about precisely 
because basis for it already existed in the traditional 
structure. At the village level, a maior segment may 
sub-divide and its component units be opposed to one 

•Caste- in Tnd ; r,n Politics bv Rajni Kothari. 

** Ibid. 
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another, again because the cleavage was present in 
the past.”* 

5.9 From the foregoing it will be seen that despite 
the resolve of our Constitution-makers to establish a 
casteless society, the importance of caste has increased 
in some of the most important spheres of our national 
life. As electoral politics is primarily a numbers game, 
this development was implicit in the very scheme of 
things. Of course, as pointed out by Rajni Kothari, 
the institution of caste has played a useful role by 
providing ready-made traditional channels of mobilisa¬ 
tion and articulation. Yet the hard fact remains that 
the excessive and unrestrained use of these channels 
i has only helped to deepen and# broaden them. Tn fact 
many political observers have pointed to the impor¬ 
tance attached to caste by all political parties in the 
selection of candidates for elections to the Parliament 
and the State legislatures. And this phenomenon sur¬ 
faced soon after Independence when the stalwarts of 
the freedom movement were still dominating the 
national scene. “Strong caste rivalries were seen in 
Bihar during the 1951 elections. The three chief 
castes were : Rajput (Led by the then Finance and 
Food Minister. A. N. Sinha); Bhumihar (led by the 
then Chief Minister, Dr, Sri Krishna Sinha) and 
Kayastha (led bv Shri K. B, Sahay, Minister for Re¬ 
venue and Excise).... The Congress exploited, the 
principal of cas'e in the elections. Rajkumari Amrit 
Kpur was brought to tour the tribal areas to wean 
away tribesmen, a good many of whom are Christians, 
from a separatist demand for tribal State to be called 
Jharkhand.”* 


5.10 Regarding Andhra, Srinivas quotes the 
following passage from Harrison* : 


5.11 Prof. Srinivas further observes, "Caste is 
omnipresent in modern Mysore. As in Andhra the 
Congress party is dominated by two leading castes, 
one of which is the Lingayat and the other, Okkaliga. 
Limniyat-Okkaliga rivalry is colouring every issue, 
whether it be appointments to Government posts or 
reservation of seats in colleges, or selection of local 
bodies and legislatures.” Whereas this observation is 
nearly two decades old. the Commission found evi¬ 
dence of the same rivalry today during its tour of 
Karnataka. 

5.12 Tn this process of mobilisation, the emergence 
of caste associations, “the amalgamation of analogous 

-Caste in Modern India by M.N. SHirvas fAs*a Publishing 
House'l, Bombay. 1964. 
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castes with a view to the exercise of social jahd poli¬ 
tical influence,” @ has been a very significant pheno¬ 
menon in the development of rivalry between the 
higher and the lower castes. Whereas ‘fission’ was 
art old feature of caste system where castes were 
“characterised by the fissiparous tendency to break 
down into new endogamous sub-units.... the caste 
association is clearly a modern creation—and 1ms been 
both the product and the agent of caste fusion within 
the over-arching caste category.”* In para. 5.8 we 
have already noted that the level of caste mobilisation 
corresponds to the level of political action. In the 
pursuit of political power, caste associations haw 
spilled over all the earlier restrictive boundaries. “The 
Ahir Kshatriya Mahasabha is organised for the Aha* 
of the whole of Uttar Pradesh, while the All India 
Yadava Mahasabha of herding castes operates through¬ 
out India. The operational units of caste have always 
been much smaller than this and until recently the 
organisation of castes on such a large scale was 
exceptional.”** 


5.13 In fact it is mainly through the caste associa¬ 
tions and not individual castes that caste has served 
as an important channel for political action. “By 
mobilising similar but dispersed and isolated Jatis of 
village and locality in horizontal organisations with 
common identities, caste associations have contributed 
significantly to the success of political democracy bv 
providing basis for communication, representation and 
leadership.”*** 


5.14 The size and area of activity of these caste 
associations operating jn India today is truly enor¬ 
mous. Most of the leading castes like Rajputs, 
Thakurs, Kayasthas, Yadavas, Jats, etc. have forged 
countrywide links amongst similar caste-clusters. 
Other important regional castes like Kamas, Reddis, 
Vokkaligas, Lingayats, Nadars, Ezhavas, Mahars, 
Marathas, etc. are having strong regional organisations 
and pressure groups. 


5.15 The extension of caste’s operational field from 
the confines of village and endogamous level to the 
State or all-India level may give the impression that, 
at long last, caste system is losing its traditional, 
divisive role and, hopefully, we are moving towards 
the goal of national integration. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Whereas it is no doubt true 
that the forces of modernity have loosened the old 


®:‘Caste in India' by J.H. Hutton, Cambridge University 
Press. 

♦Caste: Fission and Fusion bv R.L. Hardgrave Jr., Economic 

and Political Weekly, July. 1968, 

♦♦Caste, Class and Politics by Anit Bhutt, Manohar Book 
Service, 'Delhi, 1975. 

— »**The Modernity o'’ Tradition by L.A. Rudolph, Susanc 
Rudolph, Orien' Longmans Ltd.. 1967. 


“As an example of Hindu caste discipline in 
political motion the post-war decade in Andhra 
merits special attention. Caste has played so 
fundamental a role during this period that this 
examination becomes in effect a case history in 
the impact of caste on India’s representative 
institutions.” 
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cagte bonds in some areas and weakened some tradi¬ 
tional caste taboos, yet this does not imply that the 
caste system itself is showing signs of debility, 

5.16 As noted earlier, the institution of caste has 
great resilience and the post-independence changes 
have resulted more in the shift of emphasis than in 
any significant decline in ‘casteism’. About the real 
nature of caste associations, E.M.S Namboodiripad 
has remarked that these were “the first form in which 
the present masses rallied and struggled against feuda¬ 
lism.” Today, however, it is easy enough to see.... 
that these caste organisations are not the class orga¬ 
nisations of the peasantry; they had, on the 
contrary, concealed the caste separatism of 
the people in general and of the peasant in 
particular so that the grip of these caste organisa¬ 
tions on the peasantry has to be broken up 5 they 
are to be organised as a class.”'*' In the same con¬ 
text, Rudolphs have remarked, “The traditional autho¬ 
rity and functions of the Jatis are declining but the 
caste associations’ concern to control or influence those 


who hold political power and thereby allocate resour¬ 
ces, opportunity and honour has revived and extended 
loyalties in new and larger contexts.’ ** 

5.17 The above account should serve as a warning 
against any hasty conclusion about the weakening of 
caste as the basis of social organisation of the Hindu 
society. The pace of social mobility is no doubt in¬ 
creasing and some traditional features of the caste 
system have inevitably weakened. But what caste has 
lost on the ritual front, it has more than gained on 
the political front. This has also led to some adjust¬ 
ments in the power equation between the high and low 
castes and thereby accentuated social tensions. Whe¬ 
ther these tensions rent the social fabric or the country 
is able to resolve them by internal adjustments will 
depend on how understanding^ the rulling high castes 
handle the legitimate aspirations and demands of fire 
historically suppressed and backward classes. 

*Pl e "Nation^ Question in Kerala, (Bombav, 1952). 



CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. MERIT AND PRIVILEGE 


6.1 Equality before the law is the most precious 
democratic right of an Indian citizen and it is en¬ 
shrined in Article 14 of the Constitution of India. 
This right is further elaborated and made specific in 
Article 15, 16 and 29 of the Constitution. These 
Articles prohibit discrimination against any citizen on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, language 
or place of birth, whether in respect of employment 
or admission to educational institutions, or access to 
public places, etc. 

6.2 The above Articles constitute the bed-rock of 
a citizen’s fundamental rights. But by ensuring 
equality of opportunity to all citizens in respect of 
educational and employment opportunities, we may be 
ignoring the special problems of some backward sec¬ 
tions of our people who have suffered from social, 
cultural, educational and economic deprivation for 
hundreds of years. On the face of it the principle 
of equality appears very just and fair, but it has a 
serious catch. It is a well-known dictum of social 
justice thaixthere is equality only amongst equals. To 
treat unequals as equals is to perpetuate inequality. 
When we allow weak and strong to compete on an 
equal footing, we are loading the dice in favour of 
the strong and molding only a mock competition in 
which the weaker partner is destined to failure right 
from the start. This approach does ensure the 
‘survival of the fittest’. But we must also note that 
survival of the fittest is the law of the jungle. 

6.3 The humanness of a society is determined by 
the degree of protection it provides to its weaker, 
handicapped and less gifted members. Whereas in a 
jungle everybody fends for himself and devil takes 
the hind-most, in a civilised society reasonable cons¬ 
traints are placed on the ambitions and acquisitiveness 
of its more aggressive members and special safeguards 
provided to its weaker and more vulnerable sections. 
These considerations are basic to any scheme ol 
social justice and their neglect will brutalize any 
human society. 

“In a limited sense, the right to social justice 
may be defined as the light of the weak, aged, 
destitute, poor, women, children and other under¬ 
privileged persons, to the protection of the State 
against the ruthless competition of life. It seeks 
to give the necc-.sury adventitious aids to the 
underprivileged so that they may have the equal 
opportunity with the more advanced in the race 
of life. It is a bundle of rights ; in one sense 
it is curved of other rights ; in another sense it 
is a preserver of other rights. It is the balancing 
wheel between haves and have-nots.”* 


♦‘Social Justice and Law' by Slui Justice K. Sublsi Ran. 
National, New Delhi. 


6.4 Our Constitution markers were fully alive to the 
need for providing safeguards to the weaker sections 
of society. Whereas Articles 15, 16 and 29 create 
the overall impression of according equal access to all 
citizens to educational, employment and other faci¬ 
lities, Clause (4) of Article 16 stipulates — 

(4) Nothing In this article shall prevent the 
State from making any provision for the reser¬ 
vation of appointments or posts in favour of 
any backward class of citizens which, in the 
opinion of the State, is not adequately 
represented in the services under the State. 

6.5 Subsequently as a result of the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951, a similar clause was 
added to Article 15 also. Thus, Jl will be seen that 
Clauses (4) of both Articles 15 and it> make special 
provisions for the advancement ol any socially and 
educationally backward classes. Further, Article 46 
enjoins upon the State the obligation to promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests 
oi the weaker sections of the people. 

6.6 On the face of it, it may appear that special 
safeguards provided to weaker sections under Articles 
15(4) and 16(4) are m conflict with the fundamen¬ 
tal rights to education, employment, etc. It has been 
forcefully argued that the equality of opportunity and 
treatment granted to every citizen under Articles 14, 
15, 16 and 29 of the Constitution is greatly under 
mined by Clauses 4 of Articles 15 and 16, which 
enable the State to make special provisions lor the 
advancement of weaker sections of the society. 
According to this line of reasoning these two Clauses 
give the State over-riding powers to greatly dilute 
the principle of equality before the law contained in 
Article 14. 

6.7 Here the real conflict arises froiw the clash 
between the interests of ihc individual versus that of 
society. The Fundamental Rights are primarily con- 
cernU with the rights of the individual. \ Claims of 
society do not have the same sort of imnihiliacy and 
urgency as the claims of individuals. Wrongs suf¬ 
fered by individuals stick out much more pointedly 
than the wrongs suffered by the society. In view of 
this the exceptions contained under At tides 15(4) 
and 16(4) appear to confer a privileged Mains or 
backward classes which seems out of line with the 
over-all scheme of Fundamental Rights. It is only 
under Directive Principles of the State Policy that the 
claims of society, in general arc accorded due 
recognition. 

6.8 By now the conflict between the Fundamental 
Rights and Directive Principles of the State Policy 
has become a very familiar theme of Parliamentary 
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debates and judicial pronouncements. This conflict 
’was very vividly highlighted by Pandit Nehru during 
the Parliamentary debates on the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Bill, 1951. He stated, 

“....The Directive Principles of State 
Policy represent a dynamic move towards a 
certain objective. I he Fundamental Rights 
represent something static, to preserve certain 
rights which exist. Both again are right. But 
somehow and sometime it might so happen that 
that dynamic movement and that static stand¬ 
still do not quite lit into each other. ’ 

-_The result is that the whole purpose 

behind the Constitution which was meant to be 
a dynamic Constitution leading to a certain goal 
step by step is somewhat hampered and hindered 
by the static element being emphasised a little 
more than tiic dynamic element and we have to 
find out some way of solving it.” 

If in the protection of individual 
liberty you protect also individual or group in¬ 
equality, then you come Into conflict with that 
Directive Principle which wants, according to 
your own Constitution, a gradual advance or let 
us put it another way, not so gradual but more 
rapid advance, wherever possible, to a State 
where there is less and less inequality and more 
and more equality. If any kind of an appeal 
to individual liberty and freedom is to mean as 
an appeal to the continuation of the existing 
inequality, then you get into difficulties. Then 
you become static, unprogressive and cannot 
change and you cannot realise that ideal of an 
egalitarian society which I hope most of us aim 
at." 

6.9 The dilemma pointed out by Paudit Nehru is 
very real and has been faced repeatedly in the course 
of implementing legislation aimed at the creation of 
a more just social order. Whereas we can take legi¬ 
timate pride in having established a Democratic 
Republic in India, the elitist and unequal character 
of Indian society cannot be considered as a matter 
o/ much satisfaction. 

6.(0 Before we examine this issue further, it will 
be useful to consider the implications of ‘Equality’ in 
the context of human societies. H. G. Gans* has 
observed that three alternative outcomes of ‘Equality’ 
arc generally considered : (i) Equality of opportu¬ 
nity, (ii) Equality of treatment, and (iii) Equality 
of results. Equality of opportunity promised under 
Article 16(1) of the Constitution, is actually a liber¬ 
tarian and not egalitarian principle as it allows the 
same freedom tcT everybody in the race of life. 
“People who start their lives at a disadvantage rarely 
benefit significantly from equality of opportunity, 
because, unless they are distinctly superior in skills or 
upward-mobility techniques; they can never catch up 
with the more fortunate and most disadvantaged 
people never even get access to the supposedly equal 

♦More Equality, Pantheon Dooks—New York, 1973. 


opportunity .... Equality o: opportunity is also an 
asocial principle, because it ignores the many invi¬ 
sible and cumulative hinderances in the way of 
disadvantaged; in fact, unless the children of the 
poor are taken from their parents at birth and 
brought up in middle-class homes, most are con¬ 
demned to inequality' of opportunity.” 

6.11 Equality of treatment, observes Cans, may 
be interpreted in two ways. “On the one hand, it 
means treating people as roughly equal in impersonal 

social intersections. On the other hand, it means 

providing people with the same resources regardless 
of their current resources of socio-economic position; 
used in this sense, equality of treatment suffers from 
the same drawback as equality of opportunity for 
to treat the disadvantaged uniformly with the advan¬ 
taged will only perpetuate their disadvantage. Even 
in" the courts which pride themselves on equality of 
treatment before the law, the defendent who can 
afford only a poor or over-worked lawyer will nftt 
often obtain equal treatment from the judge. ’ 

6.12 In view of the above consiu’erations, Gans 
observes, “Consequently, the only truly egalitarian 
principle is equality of results, which may require un¬ 
equal opportunity or treatment for the initially dis¬ 
advantaged so that they eventually wind up equal 
in resources or rights.” 

6.13 if a tree is to be judged by its fruits, equality 
of results is obviously the most reliable test of our 
aspirations and efforts to establish a just and equi¬ 
table order. A formidable task under any circumstance, 
it becomes particularly so in a society which has 
remained segmented in a finely graded caste hierarchy 
for centuries. 


6.14 In fact the essence of Fundamental Rights 
itself remains unrealised unless proper conditions are 
created for protecting tiie legitimate rights of the 
under-privileged. Soon alter Independence every 
State enacted land reforms legislation, giving security 
of tenure to tenants and tillers, placed a ceiling on 
land holdings, etc. As the weak and poor tenants 
and cultivators did not have the means lo enforce 
their rights and the powerful land owners had the 
resources and influence to evade ceiling laws, our 
land reform measures have fallen far short of their 
objectives. Stronger sections of society keep per¬ 
petrating all sorts of atrocities against Harijans and 
other backward classes and they arc generally able 
to get away without any punishment. Our entire 
legal apparatus is so expensive and time-consuming 
that under-privileged sections of society generally do 
not have the means or stamina to get justice from 
law courts. Under these circumstances, the claim of 
‘Equality before the. law’ docs not carry much con¬ 
viction with the weaker sections of Indian society. 
Equality of results being the real acid test of effective 
equality, there is no running away from the fact that 
our sovereign democratic republic will remain seri¬ 
ously flawed unless a fair share of the fruits of free¬ 
dom. Equality of opportunity and Equality of treat¬ 
ment arc also made available to the backward sec- 
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, tions of our people. In this connection, Shri Justice 

K. Subba Rao has observed : 

... unless adventitious aids arc given 
to the under-privileged people, it would be 
impossible to suggest that they have equal 
opportunities with the more advanced people. 
This is the reason and the justification for the 
demand of social justice that the under-privi¬ 
leged citizens of the country should be given a 
preferential treatment in order to give them an 
equal opportunity with other more advanced 
sections of the community/’ 

6.15 In this connection nothing generates so much 
heat and genuine indignation as the concept of 
‘merit’. Whereas nobody objects to the grant of 
special educational facilities and various other con¬ 
cessions to the backward classes, the provision of a 
reserved quota in educational institutions or services 
for members of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
or Other Backward Classes provokes sharp reaction. 
The advocates of ‘merit’ find it very unfair when a 
depressed class student securing 45% marks gets 
admission to a medical college in preference to a 
student from the general quota obtaining 70% marks. 
The resentment is much greater when a lower ranked 
backward class competitor is selected in preference 
to a much higher ranked general quota counterpart 
to an AH India Service. 

6.16 This sort of reaction is based on two con¬ 
siderations : First, it hurts a person's sense of fair 
play to see that a more ‘meritorious’ candidate has 
been left out in preference to a less ‘meritorious’ 
person on purely extraneous grounds. Secondly, it is 
argued, that by selecting candidates with lowet 
‘merit’ against reserved quota vacancies, the nation is 
being deprived of the services of the best talent that 
is available to it. 

6.17 This line, of argument, though plausible on 
the face of it, suffers from a serious fallacy regarding 
the nature of ‘merit’. We shall try to illustrate this 
point by a homely example. Mohan comes from a 
fairly well-off middle-class family and both his parents 
are well educated. He attends one of the good 
public schools in the city which provides a wide range 
of extra-curricular activities. At home, he has a 
separate room to himself and he is assisted in his 
studies by both the parents. There is a television 
and a radio set in the house and his father also subs¬ 
cribes to a number of magazines. In the choice ol 
his studies and, finally, his career, he is continuously 
guided by his parents and his teachers. Most of his 
friends are of similar background and he is fully 
aware of the nature of the highly competitive world in 

- Social Justice and Law by Shri Justice K. Subba Kao, 
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which he will have to carve a suitable place for him¬ 
self, Some of his relations are fairly influential 
people and he can bank on the light sort of recom¬ 
mendation or push at the right moment. 

6.18 On the other hand, Lallu is a village boy 
and his backward class parents occupy a low social 
position in the village caste hierarchy. His father 
owns a 4-acre plot of agricultural land. Both his 
parents are illiterate and his family of 8 lives huddled 
in a two-room hut. Whereas a primary school is 
located in his village, for his high school he had to 
walk a distance of nearly three kilometers both ways. 
Keen on pursuing higher studies, he persuaded his 
parents to send him to an uncle at the Tehsil head¬ 
quarters. He never received any guidance icgarding 
the course of studies to be followed or the career to 
be chosen. Most of his friends did not study beyond 
middle-school level. He was never exposed to any 
stimulating cultural environment and he completed his 
college education without much encouragement from 
any quarter. Owing to his rural background, he has 
a rustic appearance. Despite his college education, 
his pronunciation is poor, his manners awkward and 
he lacks self-confidcnee. 

6.19 Assuming that Mohan and Lallu had the 
same ‘level of intelligence at the time of their birth, 
it is obvious that owing to vast differences in social, 
cultural and environmental factors, the former will 
beat the latter by lengths in any competitive field. 
Even if Lallu’s intelligence quotient was much higher 
as compared to Mohan, chances are that the former 
will lag far behind the latter in any competition where 
selection is made on the basis of ‘merit’. 

6.20 Let us suppose that both of them sit for the 
AH India Services examination and Mohan secures 
50% more marks than Lallu! Does it mean that 
Mohan’s merit is 50% higher than that of Lallu or, 
that, he will be 50% more efficient than that village 
boy. Is it possible to determine that, in view of their 
respective native intelligence, how these boys would 
have'faired in case they had exchanged places? If 
merit also includes grit, determination, ability to fight 
odds, etc., should not the marks obtained by Mohan 
and Lallu be suitably moderated in view of the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by the former and the handicaps 
suffered by the latter ? 

6.21 In fact, what wc call‘merit’in an elitist society 
is an amalgam of native endowments and environ¬ 
mental privdeges. Moh.m and Lallu arc not ‘equals’ 
in any fair sense of the term and it will be unfair to 
judge them by the same yard-stick. The conscience 
of a civilized society and the dictates of social justice 
demand that ‘merit’ and ‘equality’ arc not turned into 
a fetish and the element of privilege is duly recog¬ 
nised and discounted for when ‘unequals’ are made 
to run the same race. 



CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL JUSTICE, CONSTITUTION AND THE LAW* 


7.1 In the last Chapter we noticed the element of 
inherent conflict between the Fundamental Rights and 
the Directive Principles of State Policy and observed 
as to how Articles 15(4) and 16(4) helped to main¬ 
tain a state of dynamic equilibrium between these two 
vital parts of the Constitution. In this Chapter, we 
shall examine the extent to which these two Articles 
have served as instrument of State Policy for securing 
social justice for weaker sections of the society. 

7.2 In India, the State is by far the largest employer 
and the greatest dispenser of all sorts of patronage. 
Employment under the State and admission to various 
technical and'professional institutions represent to an 
Indian citizen two most important opportunities to 
participate in the life of the nation. It is a telling 
comment on our unequal society that till the introduc¬ 
tion of reservation of scats for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, learly 90 per cent of higher posts 
under the State tihd scats in medical and engineering 
colleges were tilled by candidates from about 18 per 
cent of the higher castes. It was the enormity of this 
inequity that gave rise to various lower-caste move¬ 
ments, particularly in the South, right from the be¬ 
ginning of this century. As a result of sustained agi¬ 
tations, specific quotas of seats had been earmarked 
in medical and engineering colleges in the States of 
Madras. Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, etc. much be¬ 
fore Independence. In post-Independence India, the 
first important step to remedy this situation was taken 
with the incorporation of Clause 4 under Article 16 
of the Constitution which empowered the State to re¬ 
serve posts in favour of inadequately represented back¬ 
ward class citizens. The first major challenge to this 
policy of reservation was posed in Madras by two 
Brahmin candidates, one each for medical and en¬ 
gineering colleges respectively, who could not get ad¬ 
mission despite higher marks. As the Supreme 
Court’6** decision in this case is of historical 
importance and marked the start of a legal baffle the 

I tst shot in which has vet to be fired, it will bo useful 
to give a gist of it. 

7.3 Under an Order issued by the Madras Govern- 
ni.nt (popularly known as Communal G.O.) all seats 
in medical anti engineering colleges were distributed 
among s-x communities in a fixed ratio, and candidate* 
<»l various communities could compete only among 
them-elws lor mlnii -ion and not with candidates of 
■ titer communities. Two Brahmin candidates who 
could not get admission against their quota, challeng¬ 
ed!dvOovernntci:t Older as being violative of the 
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Fundamental Rights under Article 29(2) of the Con¬ 
stitution. The Supreme Court struck down the Com¬ 
munal G.O. on the ground that the classification was 
based on religion, race and caste and, thus, it was vio¬ 
lative of Article 29(2). Madras Government's argu¬ 
ment that the said classification was in pursuance of 
Article 46, which enjoined upon the State to promote 
with special care the educational and economic inte¬ 
rests of the weaker sections of people, was rejected 
on the ground that the Fundamental Rights were, 
“sacrosanct and not liable to be abridged by any 
Legislative or Executive act or order, except to the 
extent provided in the appropriate Articles in Part 
III. In our opinion, that is the correct way in which 
the provisions found in Parts Ill and IV have to be 
understood”. 

7.4 This decision of the Supreme Court had serious 
implications for the backward classes and widespread 
political agitations followed in its wake. These events 
also highlighted a lacuna in the Constitution and led 
to the amendment of Article 15 by the addition of 
Clause 4 through the Constitution (First Amendment) 
Bill, 1951. This clause reads as follows :— 

Nothing in this Article or in Clause (2) of 
Article 29 shall prevent the State from making 
any special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. 

7.5 Whereas Clause (4) of Article 16 provides for 

reservation of posts under the State, the new clauses 
enjoined upon the State to make “any special provi¬ 
sion for the advancement of any socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes .”, 

7.6 It may be noticed that whereas Article J6(4) 
refers to “any backward class citizens”, in Clause (4) 
of Article 15, the reference is “any socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward classes”. As Pt. Nehru explain¬ 
ed before the Select Committee, this departure was 
made to bring the language of Article 15(4) in line 
with that of Article 340, which provides that Backward 
Classes Commission may be set up for ‘'socially and 
educationally backward class citizens”. 

7.7 Perusal of the Parliament debates on this amend¬ 
ment clearly shows that irrespective of the criteria for 
the classification of backward classes, there had to be 
a list of castes or communities. During one of the 
debates. Pt. Nehru observed, “We want to put an end 

to. -- all those infinite divisions that have grown 

up irt our social life . we may call them by any 

name you like, the caste system of religious division 
Vic. Ainbvi.kr.r, the then Law Minister, was 
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more forthcoming when he observed, "What arc 

called backward classes art . nothing else but 

a collection of certain castes.'' 

7.8 Whereas the backward classes looked upon 
Articles 15f4) and 16(4) as a sort of charter of 
rights, the forward classes and upper classes felt great¬ 
ly cramped by the provision of reserved quotas in edu¬ 
cational institutions and government employment. 
This greatly hurt their sclf-intcrcst and they consider¬ 
ed it as a denial of ’‘equality of opportunity”, “equa¬ 
lity before the law” and a breach of Fundamental 
Rights. Consequently, scores of aggrieved patties 
filed petitions before various High Courts and the 
Supreme Court for the enforcement of their alleged 
Fundamental Rights and, over the years, a considera¬ 
ble body of case law has grown on this issue. 


tributed 50 per cent of the reserved seats among them 
in the ratio of 28 : 22 respectively. 

7.13 I he above oidcr was challenged on the basis 
•hat it determined the social backwardness of com¬ 
munities in a manner not contemplated under Article 
15(4). 

7.14 The first important observation made by the 
court was that the concept of ‘backwardness’ is not 
intended to be relative in the sense that any classes 
who are backward in relation to most advanced classes 
of the society should be included in the list of back¬ 
ward classes. Also, backwardness under Article 15(4) 
must be social and educational, and not either social 
or educational. 


7.9 It is well known that the development of case 
law on really important issues seldom follows a smooth 
curve. If consistency is a virtue of small minds, the 
judicial mind can never be accused of any smallness. 
In view of the highly controversial and emotive nature 
of providing reserved quotas for backward classes, a 
large number of judgments delivered over the last two 
or three decades contain quite divergent findings on 
some very vital aspects of this matter. But all the 
same, taking an overall, impressionistic view, one can 
discern the emergence of some broad consensus on the 
really important issues agitated before the Courts. 

7.10 Instead of undertaking an academic exercise 
of minutely tracing the history and development of 
judicial thinking on Articles 15(4), 16(4) and 29(2), 
we shall try to briefly examine about half a dozen 
Supreme Court judgments which are regarded as land¬ 
marks in the evolution of case law on this subject and, 
then, to list some of the important findings which have 
acquired general acceptance by courts and the local 
pundits. 

7.11 Supreme Court’s decision in Balaji v. Stale of 
Mysore** is the most celebrated judicial pronounce¬ 
ment on the question of reservation for backward 
classes and it has exercised a decisive influence on all 
the subsequent judgments delivered on this issue. A 
brief account of this ease is given below. 

7.12 On the basis of the report of the Naganna 
Gowda Committee, 1962, the Government of Karna¬ 
taka, passed an order reserving 50 per cent of the 
seats in all medical and engineering colleges for the 
candidates of other backward classes. This was in 
addition to the reservation of 15 per cent of seats for 
Scheduled Castes and 3 per cent for Scheduled Tribes 
Consequently, 68 per cent of the seats in medical, en¬ 
gineering and other technical colleges were reserved 
for the weaker sections of the society, leaving 3^ per 
cent for the merit pool. This Committee had also 
observed that under the Indian conditions the onlv 
practicable method of classifying backward classes in 
the State was on the basis of caste and community. 
Further, it sub-divided Other Backward Classes into 
backward’ an d the ‘more backward’ classes and dis- 

♦♦A.T.R. 196.TS.C. 649, “ ~~ 


7.15 Regarding social ‘backwardness’, the court 
observed that the group of people to whom Article 
15(4) applies arc described as ‘classes of citizens’ and 
not as ‘castes of citizens’. Of course, in the Hindu 
social structure caste played an important part in de¬ 
termining tbe status of the citizen. Irrespective of its 
origin, with the passage of time, the “functional and 
occupational basis of castes was later over-bounded 
with consideration of purity based on ritual concepts, 
and that led to its ramifications which introduced in¬ 
flexibility and rigidity.” In view of this, it may not 
be irrelevant to take into account the caste of a group 
of cit'zens in determining its social backwardness. But 
whereas “castes in relation to Hindus may be a rele¬ 
vant factor in determining the social backwardness of 
a group of classes of citizens, it cannot be made the 
sole dominant test in that behalf.” To determine edu¬ 
cational-backwardness, the Naganna Gowda Com¬ 
mittee' had taken the State average of student popula¬ 
tion m the last three high-school classes of all high 
schools in the State and listed all communities as edu- 
cahonally backward whose average on the aforesaid 
bas ls tell even marginally below the State average 
C ommumties with less than 50 per cent of the State 
average were categorised as ‘more backward’. 

7.16 On this point, the court observed that it is onlv 
communities which are well below the State average 
that can be properly regarded as educationally back- 
^ a , rc c '‘l ss Clt,ze ns. Classes whose average was 
below 50 per cent of the State average are obviouslv 
educationally backward class of citizens. Marginal 
variation was not relevant for this purpose. 

^ court also felt that the sub-classification 
hi .? e °r , r bet , wcen ‘backward classes’ and 

ck C ’ a f e - *' aS n0t il,stificd under Arti - 

cte 15(4). In introducing two categories of back- 

' Vard r c ' as ; ;es , wba [ the impugned order, in substance, 

SSL ,S t0 d f ,se for all the classes 

of citizens who are less advanced compared to the 

fma in the State, and that, in Zr 
opinion, is not the scope of Article 15(4).” 

7.1 8 Regarding the quantum of reservation the 
court observed that the interests of the weaker sections 
of the society had to be adjusted with interests of (he 
community as a whole. “Speaking generally and in 
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a broad way, a special provision should be less than 
50 per centj how much less than 50 per cent would 
depend upon the relevant prevailing circumstances in 
each case.” Accordingly reservation of 68 per cent 
for backward classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes was considered excessive and declared uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

7.19 In view of the aforesaid reasons, the impugn¬ 
ed order of the State Government was struck down by 
the Supreme Court. 

7.20 The next important case in this genre is that of 
R. Chitralekha V. State of Mysore * which is actually 
a sequel to the judgment delivered , in the Balaji case. 

7.21 In pursuanie of the decision in Balaji case, 
Mysore .Government devised profession-cum-aeans 
test for determining soeja} and educational backward¬ 
ness and incorporated it in its order of July 1963. 
Under this order, 50 percent of the seats in medical, 
engineering and other technical institutions were re¬ 
served for backward classes in addition to 15 per cent 
for Scheduled Castes and 3 per cent for Scheduled 
Tribes. 

7.22 Validity of this Order was challenged before 
the Mysore High Court in D. G. Viswamth v. Gov¬ 
ernment of Mysore** on the ground that the impugned 
Order &pgsther ignored ‘caste’ and ‘residence’ basis 
and, thus, it did not benefit the really backward classes 
among the Hindus. In Balaji case the Supreme Court 
had held caste, poverty, occupation, place of habita¬ 
tion as some relevant factors for determining social 
backwardness. According to the petitioner, die omis¬ 
sion of caste and residence as relevant criteria from 
the Government Order ran counter to Balaji judgment 
and, therefore, it was bad in law. Mysore High Court 
allowed the petition and, relying on Balaji, stated, 
“As the Government had ignored caste and residence 
basis altogether in the instant case, the court felt that 
the classification of backward classes adopted did not 
really* help the really backward classes among the 
Hindus.” 

7.23 in appeal the correctness of Mysore High 
Court’s interpretation of Balaji case came up before 
the Supreme Court for decision in R. Chitralekha v. 
State of Mysore* Supreme Court observed, "While this 
court said that caste is only a relevant circumstance 
and that it cannot be the dominant test in ascertaining 
the backwardness of a class of citizens, the High Court 
said it was an important basis in determining the class 
of backward Hindus and that the Government should 

have adopted caste as one of the tests.caste is 

only a relevant circumstance in ascertaining the back¬ 
wardness of a class and there is nothing in the judg¬ 
ment of this court which precludes the authority con¬ 
cerned from determining the special backwardness of 
a group of citizens if it can do so without reference to 
caste. While this court has not excluded caste from 
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ascertaining the backwardness of a class of citizens, 
it had not made it one of the compelling circumstances 
affording a basis tor the ascertainment of backward¬ 
ness of a class .. We would also like to make 

it clear that if in * a given situation caste is excluded in 
ascertaining a class within the meaning of Article 
15(4) of the Constitution, it does not vitiate the classi¬ 
fication if it satisfied other tests.” 

7.24 Regarding ‘caste’ and ‘class’ the court stated, 
"Though it may be suggested that the expression 
‘classes’ is used in clause (4) of Article 15, as there 
were communities without cosies, if the intention was 
to equate classes with castes, nothing prevented the 
makers of the Constitution to use the expression ‘back¬ 
ward classes or castes’.” The juxtaposition of the 
expression “backward classes” and “Scheduled Castes” 
in Article 15 also leads to a reasonable inference that 
the expression ‘classes’ is not synonymous with ‘castes’. 


7.25 In view of the above reasons, Mysore High 
Court judgment was set aside and the impugned Gov¬ 
ernment Order was restored. 

7.26 It may be observed in passing that the judg¬ 
ment in Balaji case and more so in that of Chitralekha 
represents, perhaps, the most conservative view on the 
relevance of caste for determining social backwardness 
and synonymity between ‘classes’ and ‘castes’. We 
shall show presently that the passage of time has led 
to considerable shifting of emphasis on these two issues 
and the subsequent trend of judicial decisions has de¬ 
parted appreciably from the Chitralekha approach. 
The decision of Supreme Court in P. Rajendran v. 
State of Madras* marks a water-shed in this connec¬ 
tion. 


7.27 Rules made by the Government of Madras re¬ 
gulating admission to medical colleges provided for 
reservation of seats for socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes specified in an appendix to that Order. 
This Order was challenged as violative of Articles 14 
and 15 on the ground that the list of classes specified 
in the Government Order was actually a list of certain 
castes. On this point the Court observed, "Now, if 
the reservation in question had been based only on 
caste and had not taken into account the social and 
educational backwardness of castes in question, it 
would be violative of Article 15(1). But it must not 
be forgotten that a caste is also a class of citizens and 
if the caste as a whole is socially and educationallv 
backward, reservation can be made in favour of such 
a caste on the ground that it is socially and educational - 
ly backward class of citizens within the meaning of 

Article 15(4) .. It is true that in the present 

case, the list of socially and educationally backward 
classes has been specified by caste. But that does not 
necessarily mean that caste was the sole consideration 
and that persons belonging to these castes are also not 
a class of socially and educationally backward 
citizens.” 


♦A.I.R. 1968 S.C. 1012 
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7 28 The Court also held that it was for the peti¬ 
tioners to show that the castes specified in the Govern¬ 
ment Order were not socially and educationally back¬ 
ward. 

7.29 The upshot of Rajendran case was that caste- 
wise classification was held valid for identifying social 
and educational backwardness. The critenon of 
‘caste’ as a sole basis of classification was rejected in 
Balaji and Chitralekha cases. But Rajendran, with¬ 
out overruling these cases, approved of caste-wise 
classification on the basis that “a caste is also a class 
of citizens”. 

7.30 The above decision was slightly modified in 
P. Sagar v. State of Andhra Pradesh * In this case, 
the Supreme Court, upholding the decision of Andhra 
Pradesh High Court, invalidated the caste-wise classi¬ 
fication made by the State on the basis that the State 
had failed to specify the criterion on which the list was 
based. The main contention of the petitioner in this 

was that the list of socially and educationally 
backward classes notified by the State Government 
was entirely castc-based and, hence, violative of Arti¬ 
cle- 15(1). The main difference between this case 
and that of Rajendran is that here, on being question¬ 
ed, the State Government failed to specify the criteria 
for the classification of backward classes. The court 
observed that the expression ‘classes’ meant a homo¬ 
genous section of people grouped together because of 
certain likeness of common traits and identifiable by 
some common attributes such as status, rank, occupa¬ 
tion, residence in a locality, race, religion and the 
like. In determining whether a particular section 
forms a class, caste could not be excluded altogether. 
But in case the class was made a criterion, proper in¬ 
quiry or investigation should be conducted by the 
State Government before listing certain castes as social¬ 
ly and educationally backward. “. The asser¬ 

tion by the State that the officers or the State had taken 
into consideration the criteria which had been adopted 

by the courts ... or that the authorities had acted 

in good faith in determining the socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes of citizens would not be 
sufficient to sustain such a claim ..... Article 15 gua¬ 
rantees by the first Clause a fundamental right of far- 
reaching importance to the public generally. Within 
certain defined limits an exception has been engrafted 
upon the guarantee of the freedom in clause (1), but 
being in (he nature of an exception, the conditions 
which justify departure must be strictly shown to 
exist.” 

7.31 The element of apparent contradiction between 
judgments in Rajendran and Sagar, only emphasises 
two aspects of the same situation. In the case of 
Rajendran “castes” listed as backward were so classi¬ 
fied on the basis of their backwardness and not because 
they were castes as such and the State had produced 
evidence in support of the classification made by it. 
But in Sagar the State had failed to produce evidence 
in support of its classification. After the Supreme 
Court judgment in Sagar case. Courts have become 
much more particular about ascertaining the objective 

♦A.T.R. 1968 S.c7t 379. 
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evidence or tests on the basis of which a particular 
caste was identified as socially and educationally back¬ 
ward. 

7.32 In Periakaruppam v. State of Tamil Nadu* the 
petitioners challeged the State Governments selection 
of candidates for medical colleges after dividing the 
State into six regions and reserving 41 per cent of the 
seats for socially and educationally backward classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The peti¬ 
tioners contended that (1) the method of unit-wise 
selection was violative of Articles 14 and 15 of the 
Constitution; (2) determination of backward classes 
on the basis of caste was unconstitutional; and (3) re¬ 
servation of 41 per cent for backward classes, schedul¬ 
ed castes and scheduled tribes was excessive. 

7.33 The Court allowed the plea that unit-wise 

selection was illegal. But it held feat classification of 
backward classes on the basis of caste was within the 
purview of Article 15(4) and, that, 41 per cent reser¬ 
vation was not excessive. The Court observed, Un¬ 
doubtedly we should not forget that it is against the 
immediate interest of the nation to exclude from the 
portals of our medical colleges qualified and compe¬ 
tent students but then the immediate advantages of the 
nation have to be harmonised with its long range 
interests. It cannot be denied that unaided many sec¬ 
tions of the people in this country cannot compete with 
the advanced sections of the nation. Advantages 
secured due to historical reasons should not be consi¬ 
dered as fundamental rights (Emphasis added). 
Nation’s interest will be best served—-taking a long 
range view—if the backward classes are helped to 
march forward and take their place in line with advanc¬ 
ed sections of people...,. A caste has always been 

recognised as a class.. There is no gainsay¬ 

ing the fact there are numerous castes in this country 
which are socially and educationally backward.” For 
this proposition the Court relied on the authority of 
Rajendran that the classification of backward classes 
on the basis of caste is within the purview of Article 
15(4) if those castes are shown to be socially and 
educationally backward. 

7.34 The Supreme Court’s decision its S. V. Balar 
ram v. State of Andhra Pradesh** is also of particular 
interest regarding the determination of social and 
educational backwardness on the basis of caste and 
the quantum of reservation for backward classes. As 
a sequel to the Supreme Court’s decision in Sagar 
case, the Andhra Pradesh Government set up a Back¬ 
ward Classes Commission to determine criteria for 
classifying backward classes, etc. The Commission 
evolved criteria based on poverty, occupation, caste 
and education. The Commission also prepared a list 
of backward classes in the light of this criteria. The 
State Government notified reservation of 25 per cent 
of the seats in medical colleges for the candidates of 
backward classes. Reservation for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes was 14 per cent and 4 per cent 
respectively. This order of the State Government was 
challenged in the High Court, which held that it was 

*aIr71971 SC 2303. 
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violative of Articles 15(1) and 29(2) of the Consti¬ 
tution and was not saved by Article 13(4). Supreme 
Court set aside the order of the High Court and held 
that the lists of backward classes notified by the State 
were ip order and the reservation of 43 per cent for 
educationally and socially backward classes, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes was not excessive. 

7.35 The Court observed that the Backward Classes 
Commission appointed by the State had circulated a 
questionnaire to various authorities and organisations, 
toured all the districts in the State and recorded oral 
evidence of the representatives of a number of com¬ 
munities. On the basis of this evidence the Commis¬ 
sion had found certain castes as socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward and classified them as such. The 
Court also referred to the “criticism levelled at the 
Commission that it had used its personal knowledge 
for the purpose of characterising a particular group 
as backward. That, in ’the circumstances of the case, 
is inevitable and there is nothing improper or illegal. 
The very object of the Commission in touring various 
areas and visiting the huts and habitations of people 
is to find out their actual living conditions.” 

7.3(5 Regarding the acceptance of caste as criterion, 
the Court observed, “It should not also be missed that 
a caste is also a class of citizens arid that a caste as 
such may be socially and educationally backward. If 
after collecting the necessary data it is found that 
the caste as a whole is socially and educationally 
backward, in our opinion the reservation made of 
such persons will have to be upheld notwithstanding 
the fact that a few individuals in that group may be 
both socially and educationally above the general 
average .* There is no gainsaying the fact that there 
are numerous castes in the country which are socially 
and educationally backward, and, therefore, a suitable 
provision will have to be made by the S'ate as charged 
in Article 15(4) to safeguard their interests. 

, 7.37 The Court referred with approval to its obser¬ 
vation in the earlier case of Triloki Nath v. State of 
Jammu and Kashmir f on the scope of Article 16(4) 
relating to reservation for backward classes in public 
employment. In that case the Court had held that 
the members of an entire caste or community mav in 
the social, economic and educational scale of values, 
at a given time, be backward and may on that account 
be treated as backward classes, but that is not 
because they are members of a caste or community 
but because they form a class. 

7.38 Regarding the oreWll reservaticm of 43%, 
the Court did hot considef ft tt be excessive as it was 
within the limit of 50% Wb down in Btdafi case. 

7 39 The relevance ot means^test in Classifying 
socially and educationally backward classes Iras also 
been agitated before the Courts. The case of 
K. S. Jaydsree *v. State of Kerala** was an off-shoot 

, ' _ t 

♦Emphasis added. 
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of the acceptance of the recommendations of Kerala 
Backward Classes Commission by the State Govern¬ 
ment. This Commission adopted a means-cum-caste/ 
community test for identifying backward classes ami 
recommended that such of the listed castes or com¬ 
munities whose family income was below a certain 
minimum should be treated as socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes. The Kerala Government 
accepted this recommendation. In Shamim v. Medical 
College, Trivandrum* the Single Judge quashed the 
Government order holding that irrespective of their 
economic status all families from the backward classes 
were entitled to protective discrimination as “the test 
of povery cannot be the determining factor for social 
backwardness”. However, on appeal, die Division 
Bench of the same High Court reversed this decision 
and upheld the Government’s order. The High Court 
held that economic backwardness plays a part in social 
and educational backwardness and, therefore, poverty 
or economic standard was & relevant factor. In appeal, 
in Jaysree v. State of Kerala the Supreme Court upheld 
the decision of the Kerala High Court. It also declar¬ 
ed that a classification based only on poverty was not 
logical. This view was also expressed in Laila Chacko 
v. State of Kerala, f In this case the Court held that 
annual income of families alone cannot deter mine 
social and educational backwardness. 

7.40 To sump up, we may refer to a very recent 
judgment of Allahabad High Court in Chotelal and 
Others v. State of Uttar Pradesh** which contains a 
gist of important case law oh Articles 15(4) and 
16(4) of the Constitution. In this case the Court 
observed that 

“(i) The bracketing of socially and educationally 
backward classes with the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes in Article 15(4) and the provi¬ 
sion qf Article 338(3) that the references to 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes were to be 
construed as including such backward 
classes as the President may by order specify 
on receipt of the report off (he Commission 
appointed under Article 340(1), showed 
that in the matter of their backwardness they 
were comparable to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes; 

(ii) Hie concept of backward classes is not 
relative in the sense that any class which 
was backward in relation to most advanced 
class in the community must be included in 
(t; 

(lii) The backwardness must be both social and 
educational and not either social or educa¬ 
tional; 

(iv) Article 15(4) refers to ‘backward classes’ 
and not ‘backward castes’; indeed the test of 
caste would break down as regards several 
communities which have no caste; 


•A.I.R. 1976 Ker. 54. 
tAXR. 1967—Ker. 124. 
**A.T.R. 1979 All. 135. 
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(v) Caste is a relevant factor in determining 
social backwardness but is not the sole or 
dominant test; 

(vi) Social backwardness is in the ultimate 
analysis the result of poverty to a very large 
extent. Social backwardness which results 
from poverty is likely to be aggravated by 
considerations of caste to which the poor 
citizens may belong, but that only shows 
the relevance of both caste and poverty in 
determining the backwardness of citizens; 

(vii) A classification based only on caste without 
regard to other relevant factors is not 
permissible under Art. 15(4); some castes 
are, however, as a whole socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward; 

(viii), The occupations followed by certain classes 
(which are looked upon as inferior) may 
contribute to social backwardness; and so 
may be habitation of people, for, in a sense, 
the problem of social bacwardness is the 
problem of rural India; 

(ix) The division of backward classes into back¬ 
ward and most backward classes is in subs¬ 
tance a division of population into the most 
advanced and the rest, the rest being divided 
into backward and most backward classes 
and this is not warranted by Article 15(4); 

(x) Article 16(4) does not confer any right on 
a person to require that a reservation should 
be made. It confers a discretionary power 
on the State to make such a reservation if 
in its opinion a backward class of citizens 
is not adequately represented in the services 
of the State. Mere inadequacy of represen¬ 
tation of a caste or class in the services 
is, however, not sufficient to attract Article 
16(4) unless that class (including a caste 
as a whole) is also socially and educationally 
backward; 

(xi) The object of reservation would be defeated 
if on the inclusion of a class in a list of 
backward classes, the class is treated as back¬ 
ward for all times to come. Hence the 
State should keep under constant periodical 
review the list of backward classes and the 
quantum of the reservation of seats for the 
classes determined to be backward at a point 
of time; 

(xii) The aggregate reservation of posts for 
various categories (including backward class¬ 
es) should be less than 50%; and 

(xiii) The courts’ jurisdiction is limited to decid¬ 
ing whether the tests applied by the State in 
determining the backward class of citizens 
are valid or not. If the relevant tests have 


not been applied it is not oped to the Court 
either to modify the list of “backward 
classes” prepared by the State or to modify 
the extent of reservation but it must strike 
down the offending part, leaving it to the 
State to take a fresh proper decision after 
applying the correct criteria.” 


7.41 Judgment in Balaji case was delivered nearly 
17 years ago and subsequent decisions in Rajendran, 
Sagar, Balram, etc. show a marked shift from the 
original position taken in that case on several impor¬ 
tant points. But the powerful influence that Balaji 
continues to exercise on judicial thinking is high¬ 
lighted by the manner in which Allahabad High Court 
has summarised the case law in Chotelal's case cited 
above. 


7.42 For instance, in paragraph 20 of its judgment 
in Balaji case the Supreme Court had observed that 
the backward classes for whose improvement special 
provision is contemplated to be made under Article 
15(4) should be comparable to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the matter of their back¬ 
wardness. This was a very controversial observation 
and had caused a lot of confusion. But in actual 
effect such a test of backwardness has neither been 
applied by any State Government nor insisted upon 
by the Supreme Court. When this matter was agi¬ 
tated before the Supreme Court for reconsideration in 
Balram v. the State of Andhra Pradesh, the Court 
observed that in regard to the case on hand “factually 
the castes enumerated as backward classes arc really 
socially and educationally backward.” After referring 
to the principles laid down by it in some earlier cases, 
the Supreme Court stated, “It must be pointed out 
that none of the above decisions lay down that social 
and educational backwardness must be exactly simi¬ 
lar in all respects to that of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes”. Whereas various tests have 
been devised by State Governments to determine 
social and educational backwardness, nowhere the test 
of comparability to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes has been applied. Further, no list of Other 
Backward Classes prepared by a State Government 
has been struck down by the Supreme Court simply 
because the backward classes notified by it were not 
comparable to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Yet Allahabad High Court has observed in Chotelal 
that in the matter of their backwardness the Other 
Backward Classes should be comparable to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


7 43 The Allahabad High Court has also empha¬ 
sised the point that Article 15(4) refers to ‘backward 
classes and not ‘backward castes’. The case law on 
this point is fairly well settled by now and the judge- 
ments cited in this Chapter bring out the current 
uunking quite clearly. The position was amply clari¬ 
fied m Rajendran’s case when the Supreme Court 
stated “Caste is also a class of citizens and if the 
class as a whole is sociaily and educationally back¬ 
ward, reservation can be made in favour of such a 
caste on the ground that it was socially and cduca- 
tjonally backward class of citizens within the meaning 
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of Article 15(4).” In Perriakaruppa'm the Supreme 
Coart again observed “A caste has always been re¬ 
cognised as a Class”. 

7.44 One observation made in Balaji case and re¬ 
peated several times in subsequent judgments includ¬ 
ing Allahabad High Court’s decision under reference 
concerns the relationship of poverty to social back¬ 
wardness. In this case the Supreme Court had re¬ 
marked, “Social backwardness is in the ultimate 
analysis the result of poverty to a very large extent. 
These classes of citizens who are deplorably poor 
automatically become socially backward.” In Cbaptei 
IV of this Report we have shown as to how the lower 
and impure castes in the Hindu caste hierarchy were 
permanently assigned menial tasks and refused any 
access to all avenues for a better life. It was the all 
pervasive tyranny of this caste system which kept the 
lower castes socially backward and economically 
poor. The poverty of these castes stemmed from 
their social discrimination and they did not become 
socially backward because of their poverty. In view 
of this, historical and sociological evidence does not 
support the view that, in the ultimate analysis, social 
backwardness is the “result of poverty to a very 
large extent”. In fact, it is just the other way round. 


7.45 We may dose this Chapter with an observa¬ 
tion by Shri Justice K. Subba Rao on the import of 
Article 16(4) of the Constitution in General Manager 
Southern Railway v. Rangackari*, Supreme Court 
held that Article 16(4) was in the nature of a 
proviso or exception to Article 16(1) and it could 
not be so interpreted as to nullify or destroy the main 
provision. “No provision of the Constitution or of 
any enactment can be so construed as to destroy a 

provision contemporaneously enacted therein.” 

In his dissenting judgment, Justice Subba Rao observ¬ 
ed that Article 16(4) was not an exception to Article 
16(1). “The expression ‘nothing in this Article’ is 
a legislative device to express its intention in a most 
emphatic way that the power conferred therein is not 
limited in any way by the main provision but f alls 
outside it. It has not really carved out an exception, 
but has preserved a power untrammelled by the other 
provisions of the Article.” 

7.46 Though the observation was made in a dis¬ 
senting judgment, yet it merits serious consideration 
while examining the implication of Article 16(4) of 
the Constitution for extending special benefits to 
Other Backward Classes. 

*A.I.R. 1962 S.C. 36. 




CHAPTER VIII 

NORTH-SOUTH COMPARISON OF OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES WELFARE 

(A case Study of Four States) 


8.1 Setting right of historical wrongs is a very 
complex and difficult process. In the caste-ridden 
Hindu society, with its close correspondence of caste 
and socio-economic status, a handful of higher castes 
monopolised all the good things of life and the majo¬ 
rity of lower castes were deprived even of the bare 
essentials erf a decent living. In view of this, die 
most pressing task before the country after Indepen¬ 
dence was the reduction of disparities between the 
high and the low and the establishment of a more 
egalitarian society. 

8.2 The Government of India adopted a two¬ 
pronged approach to tackle this problem. On the one 
hand, it formulated Five Year Plans for the overall 
development of the country and, on the other, it 
made special provisions under Articles 15(4), 16(4), 
46, etc. for the upliftment of all sections of backward 
classes. Whereas the Government assumed direct 
responsibility for the framing and implementation of 
Plans, the welfare of backward classes, except that 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, it left to the discre¬ 
tion of the State Governments, Needless to say that 
this approach has resulted in a serious neglect of the 
interests of Other Backward Classes. 

8.3 Left to their own resources. State Governments 
have adopted a variety of approaches to this problem. 
Southern States, with a long history of backward 
class movements, have made substantial progress in 
implementing programmes for the welfare of Other 
Backward Classes. On the other hand, the approach 
of Northern States to this question has been gene¬ 
rally hesitant and half-hearted. One of the most 
concrete measures to help the backward classes is to 
make reservations for them in employment under the 
Government and in professional institutions. Such 
concessions were extended in the four Southern States 
quite some time back and the whole operation was 
relatively smooth and painless. But when States like 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh introduced similar conces¬ 
sions on a much smaller scale, there was a violent 
reaction from the upper castes. 

8.4 On the face of it, this was a rather baffling 
phenomenon. Generally speaking Hindu orthodoxy 
had a greater hold on South than on North India and, 
consequently, one would have expected stronger reac¬ 
tion in the South than in the North. As a proper 
understanding of the difference in response of 
Southern and Northern States to the question of 
welfare of the Other Backward Classes was very 
important for the Commission’s work, we approached 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, to prepare 
a comparative study of the implementation of O.B.C 


welfare measures in the four States of Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. The study 
forms Volume IV of this Report. Except for some 
side observations, the following account contains a 
gist of this Study. The Commission does not neces¬ 
sarily subscribe to the views expressed in this 
Study. 

8.5 To explain the phenomena of backlash to 
reservations in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and its 
absence in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, the Study 
formulates the following nine hypotheses:— 

(1) If the communal reservation scheme has had 
a long history, retaliation by the forward 
castes is likely to be absent. 

(2) If the forward castes are divided against 
themselves, the chances of retaliation are 
less. 

(3) If the backward and scheduled castes are not 
getting on well together, the retaliation on 
the part of forward castes is likely to be 
high. 

(4) If the backward castes are also politicised 
and organised, the retaliation on the part of 
the forward castes is less likely. 

(5) If the upper castes are suddenly faced with 
the prospect of losing their political and 
economic position, i.e. if a reservation 
scheme is likely to bring about a sudden rank 
disequilibrium, then the chances of retalia¬ 
tion on the part of such castes are very high- 

(6) If the forward sub-castes’ persons can pass 
off as backward castes persons, the likeli¬ 
hood of retaliation is less. 

(7) If the State as a whole has experienced a 
kind of revivalism or is mobilized against 
outside symbols, the backard class move¬ 
ment against the forward castes is likely to 
be less powerful. 

(8) The capacity on the part of the backward 
castes to retaliate is a function of (a) their 
numbers^ (b) political consciousness; 
(c) dominance, and (d) perceived lack 
of alternative opportunities. 

(9) If the non-government tertiary sector is 
expanding, the retaliation on the part of the 
forward castes is less likely. 
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3.6 To place the amalgams of open caste conflicts 
in proper historical context, the Study observes, “The 
British rulers produced many structural disturbances in 
the Hindu caste structure, and these were contradic¬ 
tory in nature and impact.... Thus, the various im¬ 
pacts of the British rule on the Hindu caste system, 
viz., near monopolisation of jobs, education and pro¬ 
fessions by the literati castes, the Western concepts of 
equality and justice undermining the! Hindu hierarchi¬ 
cal dispensation, the phenomenon of Sanskritization, 
genteel reform movements from above and militant 
reform movements from below, etnergence of the 
caste associations with a new role set the stage for 
the caste conflicts in modern India. Two more ingre¬ 
dients which were very weak in fhe British period, 
viz., politicisation of the masses and universal adult 
franchise, became powerful moving forces after the 
Independence. 

8.7 Now we pass on to the treatment of each of 
the four individual States studied by the Institute. 

8.8 TAMIL NADU 

Being the hereditary custodians of higher learnin g, 
the Tamil Brahmins were the main beneficiaries of the 
British system of education and the advantages that 
flowed from it. This enabled them to establish a 
near-monopoly of all Government services and the 
professions. “Alerted by the advent of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and dyarchy the non-Bt ahmin 
elite castes took the lead in establishing first, the South 
Indian Liberal Federation and secondly, The Justice 
Party in 1916”. After coming into power in 1920 
this party took steps to loosen the hold of Brahmins 
on services. It was under the c ommun al G.O. of 1927 
that compartmental reservation of posts was made for 
various communities. 

8.9 It may be noted that, “the Justice Party leaders 
were drawn from the landed classes and were not 
much keen on broadening their base by includin g the 
landless castes within their r anks .... The co mmunal 
G. O. of 1927 represented a victory for the Vellala 
castes, particularly the Mudaliars” This approach 
eroded the mass base of the Justice Party. Its aloof¬ 
ness from the national movement weakened it further. 

8.10 In the meantime, angered by the domination 
of the Congress by the Brahmins, and ahnoyed at 
Gandhiji’s adherence to a purified Varna ideology, 
E. V. Ramaswami Naicker walked out of the Congress 
p£tfty and started the Self-Respect movement. He 
rejected the Brahmanical religion and culture and de¬ 
manded a separate Dravidstan. Subsequently, with 
the constitution of Dravida Kazagam party anti-Hindi 
and anti-North planks were added to this ideology. 

8.11 In 1947 the communal G. O. of 1927 was 
revised and an important feature of the new Order 
was that, “For the first time the non-Brahmin castes 
were bifurcated into non-Brahmin Hindus and non- 
Brahmin backward Hindus”. This compartmental 
reservation was struck down by the Supreme Court 
and, consequently, the Government issued another 
order in 1951 making reservations for Scheduled 


Castes and Tribes and Other Backward Classes only. 
This did not give rise to any sharp reaction from the 
non-Brahmin forward castes as they “had become 
sufficiently powerful to hold out to their benefits and 
did not have to resort to any kind of protest for 
backlash.” 

8.12 A special feature of the above scheme of 
reservation was that it divided most major community 
or caste groups into forward and backward sections. 
“Christian converts from the Scheduled Castes are 
backward; other Christians are forward. While Labbai 
and Dakhni Muslims are backward, Urdu-speaking 
Muslims are forward; Adisaiva, Karghata, Kalavali- 
Vallals are forward; and Thuluvallas and Sozhiavallas 
are backward. All Reddis are forward except Gan jam 
Reddis. Gavara and Vadugar Naidus are backward; 

Kamanaidus are forward_” This mannw of 

division also greatly reduced the potential of the for¬ 
ward sub-castes to protest or agitate. 

8.13 In actual operation, the benefits of reserva¬ 
tion have gone primarily to the relatively more advanc¬ 
ed castes amongst the notified backward classes. The 
Tamil Nadu Backward Classes Co mmissi on took 
special note of it and suggested that compartmental 
reservation should be introduced for different catego¬ 
ries of Other Backward Classes, but the State Govern¬ 
ment did not heed this suggestion. “The main ques- ■ 
tion here is : Why did the weaker and minor back¬ 
ward caste§ who constitute 88.7% of the backward 
classes population did not feel resentment against the 
benefits of reservation going to only a handful of 
castes ?” In Karnataka, “Etevaraj Urs capitalising on 
this resentment carved out a new political base of him¬ 
self from these castes”, but in Tamil Nadu such a 
movement did not take shape owing to “the peculiar 
Dravida Kazhagam culture.... As long as the Tamil 
culture revivalism continues to grip the State.... a 
real backward classes movement... .will not emerge.” 

8.14 Unlike some other States, ah open conflict 
between the Harijans and the Other Backward Classes 
has not developed in Tamil Nadu to eclipse the 
Brahmin v. non-Brahmin cleavage. “Bacause T amil 
Nadu is a non-Sanskritic cultural area, the four-fold 
Varna system has less applicability there.” Here 
Harijans have also promptly responded to Self-Respect 
movement. 

8.15 The Expanding Tamil Nadu ecohomy and the 
relatively higher rate of urbanisation have created new 
avenues and job opportunities for the youth of the 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin upper castes. This has 
certainly eased the tensions which would have other¬ 
wise built up among these communities as a result of 
job reservation, etc. 

8.16 KARNATAKA 

Mysore Brahmins, very much like their Tamilian 
counterparts “bad established a run-away lead over 
tire two dominant landed gentry castes of the Linga- 
yJits and .Vokkaligas. . , . Almost contemporaneously 
with ihe rise of the Justice movement in Madras.... 
the Lingayats and Vokkaligas of the princely Mysore 
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State became agitated over the Brahmin predominance 
in the Government service and education.... As the 
Brahmins turned increasingly urban-ward the Linga- 
yats gentry bought up their lands.” They started 
forming caste associations and in 1917 Praja Mitra 
Mandali was established to voice the claims of the non- 
Brahmins. The Government viewed sympathetically 
the grievances of the backward classes and, on the 
basis of Miller Committee report, issued orders in 
1921 extending special educational and employment 
facilities to backward class candidates. This resulted 
in a gradual reduction in the percentage of the 
Brahmins in the services and professional institutions. 

8.17 In the absence of a sharp focus, Praja Mitra 
Maindali disintegrated and its place was taken by 
Praia Paksha in 1928. This party was headed mainly 
by the “two dominant castes who had considerable 
exposure to the caste conflicts in the neighbouring 
States”, 

8.18 It was after Independence that the “Vokka- 
ligas started controlling the State apparatus and the 
Congress party, while the Lingayats constituted their 

junior partners.the formation of the unified 

Karnataka State in 1956 altered the caste balance 
considerably. The Lingayats constituted 15% of the 
population in the entire State and Vokkaligas about 
11%. The political centre of gravity shifted from the 
old Mysore area to the newly integrated regions parti¬ 
cularly the Bombay-Karnataka.” 

8.19 After Reorganisation, the new leaders extend¬ 

ed the communal reservation scheme to the entire 
State. As a result of a number of court cases culmi¬ 
nating in the famous Balaji judgment, the State Gov¬ 
ernment ordered in 1963 30% reservation for Other 
Backward Classes and 18% for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. The beneficiaries of this scheme of reserva¬ 
tion were the politically dominant castes of 
Lingayats and the Vokkaligas. This gave rise to 
considerable resentment amongst other minority 
castes, who found themselves left high and 
dry. “Devaraj Urs.very carefully and sedu¬ 

lously cultivated the non-Lingayat and non-Vokkaliga 
communities.” It was primarily the consolidation of 
this base that enabled him to rule the State from 
1972—80. 

8.20 In 1972 he set up Karnataka Backward 
Classes Commission under the chairmanship of 
Shri L. G. Havanur. On the basis of its surveys the 
Commission did not include the Brahmins, Lingayats, 
Kshtriyas, etc, in the list of backward classes. After 
modifying the Commission’s recommendations the 
State Government divided the under-privileged classes 
into six broad categories and made separate reserva¬ 
tion for each group. 

8.21 The special feature of this scheme was, “that 
some sub-castes of the Lingayats had been classified 
as backward, when majority of the sub-castes have 
been classified as forward. Also, while the Vokkaligas 
have been classified as a backward community, their 
erstwhile senior partners in the politics of the Karna¬ 
taka State, the Lingayats have been classified as mostly 


forward. For these reasons the Lingayat community 
finds itself divided on the issue of the reservation 
scheme, based on the Havanur Commission Report. 
Also, on this issue an alliance of the Vokkaligas with 
the Lingayats cannot take place as they find them¬ 
selves in different camps of the backward and the 
forward. This is in total contrast with the Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh situation where all the major forward 
caste groups, viz., the Brahmins, the Kayasthas, the 
Rajputs and the Bhumihars have been classified as for¬ 
ward and can find a platform to unite upon.” 

8.22 Havanur Commission Report resulted in 
considerable controversy between Lingayats and other 
backward castes. But owing to effective mobilisation 
of the smaller backward castes, protests and agitations 
organised by Lingayats did not cut much ice. 

8.23 “The Karnataka non-Brahmin movement in 
the decades following the 20’s failed to produce any 
overarching revivalist Kannada ideology which might 
have prevented the cleavage among the non-Brahmins 
from emerging to the surface ... .this more recent 
cleavage has displaced the older Brahmin v. non- 
Brahmin cleavage.” 

8.24 “Like the Brahmins, Kayasthas, Bhumihars 
and Rajputs of U.P. and Bihar, the Lingayats, the 
Brahmins and Bunts of Karnatak a have been kept out 
of the reservation scheme. The Karnataka Brahmins 
are so weak that even if they join hands with the 
Lingayats, it will not make any difference. The 
Brahmin leaders feel that they have been slightly better 
off in regard to the jobs and seats since 1972. For 
all these reasons, the forward castes anger is muted in 
Karnataka and has not assumed any violent forms,” 

8.25 Urbanisation and rapid growth of industry in 
Karnataka have produced the same effect of reducing 
caste tensions as they did in the case of Tamil Nadu. 

8.26 BIHAR 

Unlike Tamil Nadu and Karntaka, the twice-born 
castes in Uttar Pradesh & Bihar are fully differentiated 
among themselves and also from the backward castes 
and the Harijans. Further, it is Kayasthas and not 
the Brahmins who constitute the main literati caste. 

8.27 “In Bihar, the political struggle within the 
Congress till the middle of the sixties was characterised 
by the conflicts and competition among the twice-born 
castes. After the sixties, without these cleavages be¬ 
ing significantly eroded, the conflicts between these 
caste groups and the lower peasant castes, and between 
the lower peasant castes and the Scheduled castes 
have come to prevail.” 

8.28 The three twice-born castes of Bihar i.e. 
Brahmins. Bhumihars and Rajputs were the dominant 
land-owning communities. Here it was the Kayasthas 
and not the Brahmins who took in a big way to 
modem education and the professions. Separation of 
Bihar from Bengal in 1911 was their big opportunity. 

8.29 Bhumihars, who were better educated than 
Rajputs and more rural-oriented than the Kayasthas, 
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dominated the Congress politics in the State till the 
death of their astute leader, Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 

8.30 In the earlier phase of post-Independence 
Congress rule in Bihar, social cleavages surfaced in 
the political life of the State. “The Kayasthas tried 
to bolster their sagging position by supporting and 
encouraging the Rajput group. The Brahmins too 

entered the Congress in big numbers_the 

Bhumihar-Rajput rivalry reached its peak in the 
fifties.” But all these developments will show that 
during this period the backward castes did not form an 
important element in this power game. ■ It was with 
the rise of the Yadavas, Kunnis and Koeris that the 
backward castes began to organise themselves along 
caste lines. “The All India Yadava Mahasabha has 
its headquarters at Patna and the Bihari Yadavas along 
with their counterparts in Punjab and U.P., formed 
the backbone of the Indian Yadava Movement. In 
the initial stages, most of these caste groups function¬ 
ed as appendages of the main contenders in the upper 
castes; leaders from the upper castes coopted men 
from the lower castes to leadership positions.” This 
obviously prevented the backward peasant castes from 
offering a united front and each caste group entered 
the Congress divided. Of course, with die acquisition 
of political skills, they became increasingly autono¬ 
mous. 

8.31 It will be interesting to note that between 1934 
and 1960 the percentage of the Kayastha members in 
the Bihar Pradesh Congress Executive Committee 
declined steeply from 53.84% to 4.76%; that of the 
Bhumihars increased from 15.38% to 28.56%. 
“The Rajput and the Brahmin representation, after re¬ 
gistering some increase, declined. The backward 
castes (both upper and lower) began appearing 
around 1948 and held about 14 per cent of the posts 
around 1960. As Blair (1980) shows, the percentage 
in the Congress legislature party in 1962 of the back¬ 
wards was just 24.9 per cent, an overwhelming bulk 
of whom were the upper backwards.* This once again 
contrasts with the success of the non-Brahmins in 
South India in ousting the Brahmins from the Congress 
and politics in general. In Bihar, the forward castes 
have been too well entrenched in politics and the eco¬ 
nomy to be ousted by divided and imperfectly mobilis¬ 
ed backwards. In 1963, for the first time in the 
history of the Bihar Congress legislature party there 
was contest between a forward caste leader 
(K. B. Sahay, a Kayastha) and a backward caste 
leader with considerable ability (Birchand Patel, a 
Kurmi). It is interesting to note that not onlv the 
backward caste legislators but also those belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, were divided between 
the two contestants. In fact, more backwards voted 
for sahay than for Patel.” 

8.32 After 1962 the strength of forward caste 
MLAs has declined and that of backward class MLAs 
increased, though in neither case the variation is very 
steep. It was Ram Manohar Lohia who conceived 
the idea of uniting the backward castes to defeat the 
Congress and in the sixties the Samyukta Socialist 
Party started wooing them assiduously. ‘The Congress 


debacle of 1967 marks an Important stage in the 
upsurge of the backward castes. In these elections 
to the Vidhan Sabha the Bania, Kurmi, Koeri arid 
Yadava candidates were returned in big numbers and 
constituted 31.6% of the MLAs. Most of them 
belonged to the SSP. This pattern repeated in the 
midterm polls of 1969 also. In the 1972 elections, 
the Congress rode back to power and the share in the 
Assembly of the Backward castes MLAs declined 
below the level of even 1962. The share went up 

again in 1977, when the Janata Party won.As 

the subsequent events have shown, the 1977 elections 
did not in any way signify the permanent and durable 
resurgence of the backward castes in the Bihar politics. 
Like their rise in 1967, their upsurge in 1977 was a 
temporary and transient one. Contrast this with the 
Karnataka elections of 1972 and 1978, which vindicat¬ 
ed the 1 'durability and invincibility of the new back¬ 
ward castes coalition.” 

8.33 The pattern of land reforms in Bihar is one of 
the main reasons for the imperfect mobilisation of the 
backward castes into politics. The abolition of all 
intermediaries has definitely helped the hard working 
peasant castes like Kunnis, Koeris and Yadavas. These 
small peasant proprietors “work very hard on their 
lands and also drive their labourers hard”, and any 
resistance by the agricultural labourers gives rise to 
mutual conflicts and atrocities mi Harijans. In view 
of this, “the power structure in the Bihar countryside 

has not been as neatly settled as elsewhere_"This 

situation contains considerable potential for cleavages 
and conflicts, 

8.34 It was Karpoori Thakur’s Government which 
introduced 20% reservation for backward classes in 
November, 1978. (Details of this are oven in 
Chapter II of the Report). “Thakur was only pur¬ 
suing the Lohia line of further mobilizing the back¬ 
ward castes. He thought that he could successfully 
graft the Karnataka model on Bihar. The G.O. pro¬ 
voked widespread backlash on the part of the forward 
castes. The Universities and colleges came to be 
closed. Trains and buses were attacked The govern¬ 
ment property was damaged.” 

8.35 In a recent article in Economic and Political 
Weekly,* James Manor has compared the achieve¬ 
ments of Davaraj Urs and Karpoori Thakur as 
follows :— 

“Thakur proclaimed his policy of preferment 
for die backward classes’ soon after taking office. 
He did so in order to signify “that the Backwards 
had displaced the Forwards as the dominant force 
m Bihar politics, that the old days of dominance 
m public affairs from village to “Vidhan Sabha by 
the twice-born’ were gone forever”. But he made 
this announcement before he had either consolt- 
backward class’ control in the state-level 
political arena or develoned programmes to pro- 
vide backward class’ neoole wifh new economic 
and political resources in the form of substantive 
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patronage from government. His early 'offer of 
preferment inflamed feelings among born forward 
castes and scheduled castes who felt threatened 
by it and led to the collapse of his government 
before it had time to achieve its major goals. It 
was replaced by a government which jis dominated 
by “Forwards and Jana Sanghis”. In the words 
of Devaraj Urs, “Karpoori climbed into the ring 
before he learned how to box”.” 

8.36 Regarding the adroit management of OBC— 
Scheduled Castes relations by Urs, Manor has 
observed :— 

“If preferment programmes in North India 
have been seen as threats by the scheduled castes, 
how did Urs maintain an alliance between the 
‘backward classes’ and the scheduled castes? He 
did so through a combination of symbolism and 
substantive action. On a symbolic level, he kept 
the scheduled caste leader, B. Basavilangappa, In 
the prominent role of Revenue Minister, more 
than doubled scheduled caste representation in 
the cabinet (with important portfolios) and had 
the Assembly Speaker chosen from among their 
number. Urs also sought—largely successfully, 
by all accounts—to re-assure the scheduled 
castes that reservations fen: ‘backward classes’ 
meant no diminution of their statutory quotas. 
He drove the point home by energetic efforts to 
see that scheduled caste quotas which had never 
been adequately filled in the higher ranks of 
government sendee were more fully met during 
his tenure.” 

8.37 Unlike Tamil Nadu and Karnataka the pro¬ 
cess of urbanisation and industrialisation in Bihar has 
been very slow and the young aspirants of higher 
castes are not in a position to leave their original 
moorings and seek their fortunes in new avenues. 
This, coupled with the hold of higher castes on the 
Government services, has given them both the capa¬ 
bility and the motivation to hit the backward castes 
whenever they try to raise their head. 

Uttar Pradesh 

8.38 “As in Bihar, in Uttar Pradesh too the caste 
system is found well differentiated in terms of the 
Varna model. According to the 1931 census, the 
forward twice-bom castes constituted about 20.30% 
of the total population : the Brahmins formed 9 . 23 % 
of the population and Rajputs 7.28%. The upper 
peasant castes of Yadavas, Kurmis, Jats, Lodhs and 
koeris formed about 16.4% of the population. In 
Uttar Pradesh the Brahmins, Kayasthas and, later, the 
Banias, were the main beneficiaries of modern edu¬ 
cation. The Rajputs being the dominant landed pea¬ 
santry, did not show much resentment at the Brahralo- 
Kayastha monopoly of education and the professions. 

8.39 Another important reason as to why cleavages 
did not develop among the forward castes as in Bihar 
or among forward and backward castes as in Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu, is that during the freedom struggle 
“The Hindu-Muslim and Congress-league cleavages 
overshadowed every other cleavages.” Incidentally. 
S/28 HA/80—7 


this also shows how a larger issue tends to depress 
minor issues in the same area. 

8.40 On the backward classes front, “the peasant 
castes of Yadavas, Kurmis, Koeris, Jats developed a 
high degree of affinity among themselves.... Despite 
these stirrings the OBCs could not forge a unified 
political front of the OBCs and the Scheduled 
Castes.” 

8.41 The caste composition of the various Minis¬ 
tries since 1937 demonstrates the weakness of the 
backward castes movement. In the 1937—39 cabinet 
the Brahmins held three out of six posts and OBCs 
none. This pattern continued till 1952, when Charan 
Singh, a Jat, was taken in the cabinet. Sampumanand, 
C. B. Gupta and Sucheta Kripalani also continued this 

attern. It was only in the S.V.D. Ministry headed 

y Charan Singh in 1967 that three ministerships 
were given to the peasant backward castes, including 
Yadavas and Kurmis. This became necesary as 
backward classes made considerable gains in the 
1967 elections. “The decline of the Congress also 
meant the decline of the forward caste representation 
in the Assembly. The second Charan Singh ministry 
of 1970 and T. N. Singh ministry of 1970-71 also 
gave considerably more representation to the upper 
peasant castes and inducted for the first time the 
artisan castes.” But this trend did not represent an 
enduring gain for the OBCs, as the representation 
of forward castes again went up under the ministries 
formed by Tripathi, Bahuguna and Tiwari. It was 
only when the Janata Party came in power in 1977 
that the share of OBCs increased considerably. “Like 
Karpoori Thakur in Bihar Ram Naresh Yadav mis¬ 
took this increase for a durable rise of the backwards 
and was emboldened to issue the famous G.O. of 
August 1977. The 1980 elections disproved the 
assumption of a critical change in the balance of 
power.” 

8.42 Land reforms produced similar changes in the 
political economy of Uttar Pradesh as in Bihar. “The 
tenant and share-cropping castes of Yadavas, Kurmi, 
Lodhs, Gujars, Koeris became owner cultivators, and 
industrious as they are, they arc better qualified to 
take advantage of the modern agricultural inputs....” 

8.43 On the basis of the recommendations of the 
Most Backward Classes Commission, the Yadav 
Government ordered 15 per cent reservations of 
Government posts for Other Backward Classes in 
August, 1977, Tt is not clear as to why a “Most 
Backward Classes Commission” was appointed 
instg&d of a “Backward Classes Commission”. Yet 
the very modest reservation of 15 per cent for OBCs 
gave rise to strong backlash on the part of forward 
castes. “Even the Government servants in some 
areas of U.P, joined in the qgitation. The gravemen 
of the demands of the agitators was that class and 
not caste should be the criterion of social and 
economic backwardness.” 

8.44 The trend shows OBCs and Scheduled Castes 
in Uttar Pradesh do not possess political organisation 
and cohesion to force a demand for a higher repre¬ 
sentation of backward classes in service and educa¬ 
tional institutions. Even the 15 per cent reservation 
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made by the State Government has been set aside by 
Allahabad High Court. “Like Karpoori Thakur, 
Ram Naresh Yadav too tried to telescope the back- 
ward classes mobilisation into a span of less than 
one decade. Unlike Devaraj Urs. they did not try 
to divide the forward castes with the help of any 
well-conceived strategy. The Janata victories ot 
1977 constituted only deviant cases.” 


Conclusions : 


(4) In the non-Sanskritic South, the basic Varna 
cleavage was between Brahmins and non- 
Bra hm i ns and Brahmins constituted only 
about 3 per cent of the population. In 
the Sanskritic North, there was no sharp 
cleavage between the forward castes and 
together they constituted nearly 20 per cent 
of the population. In. view of this the higher 
castes in U.P. and Bihar were in a stronger 
position to mobilise opposition to backward 
class movement. 


8.45 In view of the foregoing account, the reasons 
for much stronger reaction in the North than South to 
reservations, etc. for Other Backward Gasses may be 
summarised as below :— 

(1) Tamil Nadu and Karnataka had a long 
history of Backward Classes movements 
and various measures for their welfare were 
taken in a phased manner. In Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar such measures did not mark the 
culmination of a mass movement. 

(2) In the South “the forward communities 
have been divided either by the classification 
schemes or politically or both.... in Bihar 
and U.P. the G.Os. have not divided the 
forward castes.” 

(3) In the South, clashes between Scheduled 
Castes and the Backward peasant castes 
have been rather mild. In the North these 
cleavages have been much sharper, often 
resulting in acts of violence. This has 
further weakened the backward classes 
solidarity in the North. 
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organisation of Other Backward castes in the 
South, they were able to acquire consider¬ 
able political clout. Despite the lead given 
by the Yadavas and other peasant castes, 
a unified and strong OBC movement has 
not emerged in the North so far. 

(6) The traditions of semi-feudalism in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar have enabled the for¬ 
ward castes to keep tight control over smaller 
backward castes and prevent them from 
joining the mainstream of backward classes 
movement. This is not so in the South. 

(7) “The economies of Tamil Nadu and 

Karnataka have been expanding relatively 
taster. The private tertiary sector appears 
to be growing. It can shelter many forward 
caste youths. Also, they arc prepared to 
migrate outside the State. Hie private ter- 
Uary sectors in Bihar and U p. are stagnant. 
TTie forward caste youths in these two 
States have to depend heavily on Govern¬ 
ment jobs. Driven to desperation, they 
have reacted violently.” * 



CHAPTER IX 

EVIDENCE BY CENTRAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 

(A Review) 


9.1 The Commission had issued two sets of ques¬ 
tionnaires, one to all t*ic State Governments and 
Union Territories (Appendix-2) and the other to the 
Central Government Ministries and Departments 
(Appendix-3), to elicit information on various as¬ 
pects of its inquiry. These Questionnairs were 
framed with a view to : — 

(i) Obtaining a comparative picture of the 
status of backward classes in various States 
and steps taken to date for their welfare ; 

(ii) Getting an idea ot the thinking of various 
State Governments and Union Territories 
on the vexed issues of social and educa¬ 
tional backwardness ; and 

(iii) Obtaining some useful cues to help the 
Commission formulaic its views on these 
questions. 

A. Questionnaire for the Suite Governments 

9.2 rhe questionnaire for the State Governments, 
etc. contained 86 questions, divided into 7 sections, 
Le„ (I) Criteria, (II) Safeguards, Reservations, etc., 
(Ill) Census, (IV) Social, (V) Educational, (VI) 
Welfare, and (VII) Employment. This questionnaire 
was despatched to the State Governments and Union 
Territories on April 11th, 1979 and it took more 
than one year to get their replies, 

9.3 Before we proceed to analyse these replies, it 
wiil be necessary to say something about the nature 
of information received by the Commission. Some 
of the core questions in the questionnaire necessitated 
collection and compilation of data from various agen¬ 
cies before a State Government could furnish mean¬ 
ingful answers. For instance, the Commission was 
very much interested in knowing the representation 
of OBCs in various local bodies, Government employ¬ 
ment, etc. (Questions No. 10, 11 and 12). We also 
wanted information about OBC representation in State 
Public Service Commissions, judiciary and senior 
echelons in State Administration (Question No. 24). 
Similar information was &usht in respect of ‘educa¬ 
tion’ and ‘employment’. 

9.4 It was rather disappointing to sea that hardly 
any State was able to give the desired information. 
Of course, the States which had not notified any lists 
of OBCs were physically not in a position to supply 
the above particulars. But despite the fact that 16 
States and 2 Union Territories had notified such lists 
and several of them had implemented fairly compre¬ 
hensive programmes for the welfare of OBCs, only 
one or two of them furnished the necessary details. 


Further, several States did uot choose to respond 
even to some simple and straightforward questions 
on important policy issues. Repeated reminders and 
contacts at personal level did not materially after the 
situation. 

9.5 The above observation has been made uot in 
any spirit of reprobation, as the Commission has 
mostly received unfailing courtesy and help from ail 
the State Governments and Union Territories in its 
work. These facts have been stated only to explain 
the absence of comment or analytical depth while 
reviewing replies to some of the most important 
questions in the questionnaire. 

Criteria 

9.6 This section contains questions pertaining to 
various aspects of the problems of identifying Other 
Backward Classes. Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have recommended caste 
as one of the criteria for identifying backwardness, 
Delhi, Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have stated that caste 
should not be made a criterion of backwardness, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and U.P, have suggested low economic 
status as one of the significant tests, while Delhi, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli and Haryana have desired the 
economic factor to be the sole determinant of back¬ 
wardness. 

9.7 Regarding non-Hindus, Assam has stated that 
there are classes of socially discriminated people 
amongst them also and this should serve as a basis 
for determining their social backwardness. Similar 
views were expressed by Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Madhya Pradesh preferred the literacy test for non- 
Hindus and Haryana was m favour of the economic 
criterion. Kerala considered traditional occupations, 
economic backwardness and low social status of con¬ 
verts to be the criteria for this purpose. Punjab and 
Orissa favoured the same tests for both non-Hindu 
and Hindu communities. 

Safeguards, Reservations, etc . 

9.8 Chapter II of this Report contains particulars 
of the welfare measures taken by eighteen State Gov¬ 
ernments, and Union Territories for the welfare of 
Other Backward Classes. Quantum of reservation in 
Government employment and educational institutions 
has also been indicated in that Chapter, The re¬ 
maining 13 States and Union Territories, i.e., Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands ; Anmachal Pradesh ; Chandigarh, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli; Goa, Daman & Diu; 
Lakshadweep, Madhya Pradesh ; Manipur ; Mizoram ; 
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Nagaland ; Sikkim; Tripura and West Bengal have 
so far neither identified Other Backward Classes nor 
taken any steps for their upliltment. Even among 
the 18 States who have done so, quite a few have 
provided only token relief to OBSs. For instance, 
Assam, Pondicherry, Rajasthan, Orissa, Meghalaya 
and Delhi have not made any reservation in services 
or educational institutions and Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh and Punjab have done so only 
nominally. In U.P., even 15% reservation for OBCs 
has been set aside by Allahabad High Court and the 
matter is pending in appeal in the Supreme Court. 

9.9 Several questions in this section pertained to 
the representation of Other Backward Classes in 
elected bodies, services, etc. A couple of States have 
replied to these questions and even these replies are 
scrappy and inadequate. 

9.10 Only Gujarat has furnished information re¬ 
garding representation to OBCs in local bodies. In 
the three municipal corporations of Baroda, Surat 
and Rajkot, Backward class representation was 6%, 
16% and 12% respectively. In Nyava Panchayats 
and District Panchayats, OBC representation ranged 
from 12 to 16% and the same was the figure re¬ 
garding the election of backward class candidates as 
Sarpanchas of Panchayats. 

9.11 InHaryana, 1,114 (7.4%) Mukhiyas out a 
total of 15,005 belonged to Other Backward Classes. 
Out of 5,262 Gram Panchayats, 204 (nearly 4%) 
belonged to backward classes. 

Only 1 out of 22 Sarpanchas of Nyava Panchayats 
in Delhi was from OBCs. 

9.12 Whereas the Gujarat figures, though much 
below the percentage of OBC population of the State 
are, in our view, far higher than those of several other 
States, it is a pity that most States, especially from 
the North have not furnished this information. 

9.13 Regarding the actual representation of OBCs 
in higher public services, only a couple of States have 
given some inf ormation. In Kerala 4 out of 7 mem¬ 
bers of the State Public Service Commission belong to 
OBCs. In Assam this representation was 1 out of 
3 and in Uttar Pradesh it was 3 out of 9. Out of 
16 High Court Judges in Kerala, 4 belonged to 
OBCs. In Assam this figure was 2 out of 6 and in 
Maharashtra it was 1 out of 33. In Kerala 12 out 
of 38 District and Sessions judges and 19 out of 90 
heads of department belonged to Other Backward 
Classes. 

9.14 The above information is too sketchy and 
scrappy for any meaningful inference which may be 
valid for the country as a whole. Kerala is known 
to have taken vigorous and energetic measures for 
improving the lot of OBCs and, even there, backward 
classes representation is far below their percentage of 
the State’s population. In most other States, espe¬ 
cially in the North, the situation, is bound to be much 
less satisfactory. 

9.15 One interesting question (No. 9) pertained 
to the ‘Varna’ of the Chief Ministers of various 


States since Independence. It will be revealing to 
know that whereas immediately after Independence 
the Chief Ministers of all except a couple of States 
in the country were Brahmins, after the 1977 and 
1980 assembly elections only a couple of States had 
Brahmins as their Chief Ministers. This is a telling 
evidence of the inexorable logic of electoral politics 
and a very significant pointer to the direction in 
which the events are moving. 

Census 

9.16 This section sought to collect information on 
various demographic aspects of Other Backward 
Classes, denotified tribes, advanced castes and to com¬ 
pare lists of Other Backward Classes prepared by Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission with those notified by various 
State Governments. The information supplied was 
very incomplete. 

9.17 The comparison of lists of Other Backward 
Classes notified by various State Governments and 
those prepared by Kaka Kalelkar Commission shows 
wide variations in most of the cases, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 


S. Name of the State 

No. 

No. of 

Castes inclu¬ 
ded in Kaka 
Kalelkar 
Commn. 
report 

No. of 
Castes 
notified by 
State 

Govts. 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

124 

95 

2 . Assam .... 

44 

119 

3. Haryana. 

88 

64 

4. Himachal Pradesh . 

27 

48 

5. Karnataka 

. 64 

181 

6. Kerala . 

48 

76 

7. Maharashtra 

360 

196 

8. Orissa . 


111 


148 (list withdrawn) 

9. Punjab .... 

88 

62 

10. Tamil Nadu . 

156 

124 

11. Uttar Pradesh 

120 

56 


9.18 The main reason for this disparity is that 
whereas State Governments prepared their lists on the 
basis of some sort of field survey and investigation, 
Kaka Kalelkar Commission had mostly borrowed the 
lists prepared by the Ministry of Education, for the 
award of post-Matric scholarships. Secondly, the 
pressure of field situation, and local factors may have 
also influenced the, judgment of State Governments 
in the preparation of these lists. 

9.19 No separate lists of Other Backward Classes 
belonging to non-Hindu communities have been pre¬ 
pared by any State except Uttar Pradesh, where a 
list of 2,1 backward Muslinj communities was noti 
fied. Some other States have included some back¬ 
ward muslim communities in their overall lists of 
OBCs. In Kerala, Muslims, Latin Catholics and 
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Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Caste converts to Chris¬ 
tianity form three of the eight groups for whom 
separate reservations have been made. 

9.20 Some States furnished the lists of denotilied 
tribes. Though, in most cases they could not give 
their approximate population : Haryana lias 9 denoti- 
fied tribes, Himachal Pradesh—7, Jammu & Kashmir 
2, Karnataka—62. Madhya Pradesh—21, Mahara¬ 
shtra—14, Orissa—11, Tamil Nadu—70, West 
Bengal—2 and Delhi—2. 

Social 

9.21 This section is mainly concerned with defin¬ 
ing the social profile of Other Backward Classes, 
disabilities suffered by them, the impact of remedial 
legislation, etc. 

9.22. Under the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 
open discrimination against any class of citizens or 
denial of social, civic and religious rights is a cog¬ 
nisable offence and the concerned Stale Governments 
are responsible for its enforcement. In view of this 
no State has admitted to the denial of social, civic 
and religious rights to any class of citizens. But 
Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil 
Nadu and Uttar Pradesh have observed the preva¬ 
lence of social discrimination of backward classes. 
‘Segregation’, ‘low social status’, ‘unclean profession’, 
‘social distance’, ‘looked down upon’, etc. are some of 
the expressions used to describe the social situation 
of OBCs. Geographical isolation, pursuit of unclean 
professions, lack of education and employment faci¬ 
lities, primitive and insanitary conditions of living, 
social taboos, etc. are some of the social disabilities 
said to be suffered by OBCs. 

9.23 Reservations of jobs in Government services 
and seats in educational institutions, establishment of 
separate departments and advisory bodies for the 
welfare of Backward Classes, allotment of house-sites, 
setting up of separate financial institutions, etc., are 
some of the important measures taken by some States 
for the removal of the above disabilities. 

9.24 In some States some castes not included in the 
Scheduled Castes are being treated as untouchables. 
For instance, Neo-Budhists in Maharashtra, Muslim 
Mehtars in Uttar Pradesh, etc., are treated as un¬ 
touchables, though they have not been listed as 
Scheduled Castes. Kolghas, Kolchas, Kotwalias, Me 
in Gujarat are treated a.' untouchables though the 
first three castes are included in the list of Scheduled 
Tribes. Most of the States have not replied to this 
question and the matter needs a more thorough 
probe. 

9.25 There are a number of caste-groups which 
neither belong to the three Vamas nor they have been 
included in the lists of Scheduled Castes & Tribes or 
Other Backward Classes. For instance, Lingayats of 
Karnataka : Lohars. Kadips, Suthars, Kumhars" and 
Darjis ol Gujarat; Ahirs and Jats of Haryana ; 
Denotified communities of Himachal Pradesh and 
and Maharashtra ; Karnikar, Kurup, Irular. Nair, 
Nambiars, etc. of Pondicherry are the cases in point. 


9.26 Regarding the caste composition of land l ess 
agricultural labourers, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Pondicherry, 
etc., stated that this work-force comprised almost 
wholly of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes. Haryana, Punjab, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, etc., stated that in addition to the 
aforesaid three groups, members of other castes also 
worked as agricultural labourers. 

9.27 As regards the segregation of living quarters, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka informed that 
Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes were 
generally found to be living in the same section of the 
village. But Rajasthan, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Punjab intimated that these two classes 
generally did not reside in the same area. 

9.28 Rehabilitation of denotified tribes is a conti¬ 
nuing process and a lot more needs to be done in this 
connection. A large number of them have neither 
been included in the list of Scheduled Castes nor 
Scheduled Tribes and dependable population estimates 
of such tribes are not available in the States. Some 
of the measures adopted for their amelioration are : 
allotment of agricultural land and house sites, provi¬ 
sion of educational facilities, establishment of craft 
training centres. Ashram (rsidential) schools, hostels, 
etc. 

9.29 All welfare schemes for denotified tribes are 
now being implemented by the State Governments only 
and the Central assistance earlier given to States in 
this connection was discontinued with the introduction 
of Fifth Plan. 


EDUCATIONAL 

9.30 No State Government could furnish figures 
regarding the level of literacy and education amongst 
Other Backward Classes. ' Regarding the special mea¬ 
sures adopted for the promotion of education among 
OBCs, the position is as follows :— 

Assam ,—Award of post-Matric scholarships, grants 
for purchase of books, study tours, reservation of seats 
in education institutions and holding of adult literacy 
classes in backward areas of the State. 

Andhra Pradesh .—Exemption of tuition fees, pre- 
Matric and post-Matric scholarships, hostel 
free supply of clothes and text-books, 20 per cent re¬ 
servation of seats in educational institutions, 5 per cent 
relaxation in minimum qualifying marks at the time 
of admission, etc. 

Gujarat .—Exemption of examination fees, scholar¬ 
ships, free supply of clothes, running of coaching 
centres, reservation of 10 per cent seats in educational 
institutions and implementation of adult literacy pro¬ 
gramme throughout the State. One special Ashram 
school started exclusively for OBC students. 

Haryana.—Award of pre-matric and post-matric 
scholarships, reservation of 2 per cent seats in educa¬ 
tional institutions and 5 per cent relaxation in marks at 
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the time of admission to various colleges, etc., and 
exemption of fees where parental income is below 
R$. 4,200 per annum. 

Jammu and Kashmir .—Establishment of 80 mobile 
schools for Gujjars and Bakarwals, special hostel faci¬ 
lities, award of scholarships, free supply of books and 
uniforms, reservation of seats for various categories 
of backward classes in educational institutions and 
opening of 1,100 adult literacy centres. 

Karnataka .—Exemption of school fees, award of 
scholarships, hostel facilities, free training in work¬ 
shops with free uniforms, reservation of 50 per cent 
seats in educational institutions and running of adult 
literacy centres. 

Kerala .—Exemption of tuition and examination 
fees, special stipends, reservation of 5 per cent seats 
in post-graduate courses and 25 per cent seats in 
technical institutions and 5 per cent relaxation in 
marks for admission to various colleges, etc. 

. Maharashtra .—Running of non-formal education 
programmes for tribals and 10 adult literacy centres 
and reservation of 10 per cent scats in educational 
institutions. Exemption of tuition fees for all OBC 
students whose parental income is below Rs. 4,800 
per annum. 

Punjab .—Tuition fee concessions, stipends, running 
of adult literacy classes and reservation of 5 per cent 
seats in educational institutions. 

Tamil Nadu.~Free education upto higher secondary 
level, educational concessions for higher studies and 
50 per cent reservation in educational institutions. 

9.31 Regarding OBC representation in University 
Senates, Syndicates, Academic Councils, Boards of 
Appointments, etc., only Karnataka and Maharashtra 
have reported making of a special provision for back¬ 
ward classes in their respective University Acts. 

9.32 Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu have established separate hostels for 
backward class students. Orissa had earlier set up 
134 such hostels and after the withdrawal of OBC 
list these are being used for SC & ST students. In 
Gujarat, 20 per cent of the seats in SC/ST hostels are 
reserved for OBC students. 

9.33 From the foregoing it will be seen that except 
in the South, programmes for the educational advance¬ 
ment of OBCs presently implemented by most of the 
State Governments arc of an uneven, patchy and ad 
hoc nature. 

WELFARE 

9.34 No plan allocation is made by the Central 
Government for the welfare of Other Backward Classes 
and State Governments are required to finance all such 
schemes from their own resources. In Chapter II of 
this Report we have stated that 18 States and Union 
Territories have launched programmes for the uplift- 
ment of OBCs and also given brief particulars of such 


programmes. But it will be seen that even those 
States which are more sympathetic to the cause of 
OBCs have not been able to make adequate provision 
for ameliorating the lot of backward classes. For 
instance, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and J. & K. spent 
2.4 per cent, 0.27 per cent and 0.46 per cent respec¬ 
tively of their last annual budget bn schemes specially 
prepared for OBCs. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the Centre will have to step in a 'big way to assist 'he 
State Governments in framing reasonably effective 
plans for the betterment of OBCs: 

9.35 Jn most of the States, Welfare or Social 
Welfare Department looks after OBCs. Generally, 
schemes for the upliftment of tribals, Harijans, etc. are 
also entrusted to this Department. 

9.36 The actual implementation of programmes is 
mostly entrusted to Directorates of Welfare and several 
States like Gujarat, J. & K., Karnataka, etc., have also 
set up advisory boards to assist the respective Gov¬ 
ernments to formulate plans for all categories of unuej- 
privileged classes. In both Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh separate Directorates of Backward Classes 
has been set up for looking after OBCs. 

9.37 In practically every State, there are a number 
of voluntary associations and agencies working for 
the welfare of backward classes, organising public 
opinion in their favour and espousing the cause qf 
OBCs before official forums. For instance, there are 
as many as 53 such organisations functioning in 
Gujarat and 61 in Karnataka. 

9.38 A beginning has been made in some States to 
set up separate financial institutions to assist OBCs, 
For instance, Assam has set up a development corpo¬ 
ration for OBCs. The Karnataka Backward Classes 
and Minorities Development Corporation established 
in 1977 assists OBCs whose family income is below 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. It advances direct loans to 
borrowers as well as in collaboration with Banks. 
Punjab State Backward Classes Land Finance and 
Development Corporation advances loans to backward 
class applicants upto Rs. 30,000 per head for setting 
up small scale industries in various sectors. Himachal 
Pradesh has approved the setting up of an Antodaya 
Corporation. 

9.39 State Governments were also asked if back¬ 
ward classes are able to exercise their franchise free 
from any pressures or threat of violence from the 
dominant castes. Assam, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab and Rajasthan stated that OBCs were not sub¬ 
jected to any pressures at the time of elections. Kar¬ 
nataka informed that such pressures operated only in 
the case of the more backward of backward castes. 
It was rather disappointing that even the States of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, where booth-capturing was 
a fairly well-known phenomenon, were not forthcom¬ 
ing on this question. 

EMPLOYMENT 

9.40 We had asked the State Governments to list 
the main occupations of Other Backward Classes and 
the approximate number of families dependent on each 
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occupation. No State Government could furnish anv 
precise information on this point. Most of the Slates 
intimated that OBCs worked as small fanners and 
landless agricultural labourers. Some States listed 
animal husbandry, fishing, poultry, carpentry, black- 
smithy, weaving, etc. as traditional occupations follow¬ 
ed by backward classes. 

9.41 Regarding the specific steps taken to improve 
the lot of landless agricultural labourers, most of the 
States have listbd the following measures :— 

(1) Passing and enforcement of Minimum Wages 
Acts for agricultural labourers; 

(2) ! Allotment of surplus land, mostly accruing 

from land ceiling laws; and 

(3) Allotment of house sites. 

The case of West Bengal for effective implementation 
of Minimum Wages Act merits special mention. 

9.42 In Karnataka Deputy Commissioners have been 
instructed to reserve compact blocks of about 200 
acres each for setting poor landless agricultural 
labourers belonging to Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and backward tribes. In Kerala agricultural labourers 
have been covered by the provident fund scheme under 
Agricultural Workers Act. In Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, etc., special facilities are being 
extended under Antodaya scheme. 

9.43 Regarding the impact of ‘Green revolution’, 
'Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 
replied that it has increased agricultural production as 
well as employment opportunities and improved the 
income levels of agricultural labour. Only Karnataka 
and Orissa observed that maximum benefit has been 
derived by the larger farmers. Karnataka also point¬ 
ed to the widening of economic disparity between 
upper castes and agricultural labourers as a result of 
green revolution. Predictably Punjab was most en¬ 
thusiastic about its beneficial effects and has referred 
to the seasonal mass migration of labour from Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa as a result of 
increased demand for labour. 

9.44 Regarding the prevalence of bonded labour, 
only Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Orissa 
and Uttar Pradesh have indicated its existence in some 
small pockets. In Uttar Pradesh this evil, however, 
seems to be little more widespread, specially in the hill 
areas. The State Government has prepared a scheme 
for the rehabilitation of bonded labourers in tribal 
blocks and a provision of Rs. 30 lakhs had been made 
for this purpose for 1979-80. 

9.45 Most of the States have reported loss of emp¬ 
loyment by village artisans owing to shift in the pattern 
of economic activity in the villages. In Gujarat, 
bamboo workers, wood workers, bandloom weavers, 
etc. have suffered on this account. Haryana has re¬ 
ported erosion of employment opportunities of car¬ 
penters, potters, blacksmiths, weavers, etc. Black¬ 


smiths, carpenters, potters, leather workers and 
weavers have suffered a set-back in Punjab. 

9.46 Regarding the protection of Other Backward 
Classes from exploitation by money-lenders, various 
States have reported the following position :— 

Assam .—Extension of financial assistance to OBCs 
by State Development Corporation for Other Back¬ 
ward Classes, 

Gujarat .—Financial assistance for starting cottage 
industries, small trades, etc., and supply of milch 
cattle and poultry. Vigilance under the Money 
Lenders Act to prevent charging of exorbitant inte¬ 
rest rates. 

Haryana .—Grant of small mid-term loans from 
mini banks, nationalised banks, cooperative societies, 
etc., for starting small scale industries and trades. 
Under Haryana Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness 
Act, 1976, debts in respect of certain categories of 
agricultural labourers, rural artisans, etc., have been 
discharged or scaled down. 

Himachal Pradesh .—Vigilance over interest rates 
charged by private money-lenders and grant of credit 
facilities from various financial institutions. 

Jammu and Kashmir .—District Consultative Com¬ 
mittees set up to oversee availability of credit to the 
weaker sections. The Distressed Debtors Relief Act 
and the Usurers Loans Act have also helped backward 
class debtors. 

Karnataka .—Under the Karnataka Debt Relief Act, 
1976 debtors belonging to weaker sections with annual 
income below Rs. 2,400 are entitled to treat their debt 
wholly discharged. 

Maharashtra .—Protection given under the Money 
Lenders Act. 

Orissa .—Amended Orissa Money Lenders Act, 
1939 provides adequate protection to weaker sections 
and heavy penalties to money-lenders for breach of 
any provision. 

B. Questionnaire for Central Government Offices, Etc. 

9.47 A questionnaire for collecting information re¬ 
garding the representation of all categories of Back¬ 
ward class employees under the Government of India 
was circulated to all the Ministries, Departments, etc. 
on March 19th, 1979. As no list of OBCs is main¬ 
tained by the Central Government, nor their particulars 
are separately compiled in Government offices, a 
rough and ready criteria for identifying OBC emp¬ 
loyees for both Hindu and non-Hindu communities was 
also furnished to the concerned organisations. Parti¬ 
culars of this criteria have been furnished in para. 4 
of Annexure-7, Volume II. 

9.48 Replies to the above questionnaire were fur¬ 
nished by 30 Central Ministries/Departments, 31 
Attached and Subordinate offices, and public sector 
undertakings under the administrative control of 14 
Ministries. Break-up of the information furnished by 



all these agencies is given in Anncxure-8, Volume II. 
The following table gives a summary of the over-all 
employment position in this behalf :— 


Category of Employees 

Total 

number of 
employees 

Percentage Percentage 
of SC/ST of OBCs 

Class I 

1,74,043 

5.68 

4.69 

Class II . 

9,12,786 

18.18 

10.63 

Class III & IV 

4,84,646 

24.40 

24.40 

All Classes 

15,71,475 

18.71 

12.55 


9.49 Two things become clear from the above table. 
First, the percentage of SC/ST employees and, much 


more so, that of Other Backward Classes, is much 
below the percentage of their total population in the 
country. Whereas the aggregate employment for 
SC/ST comes to 18.71 per cent against their total 
population of 22.5 per cent, the employment of OBCs 
works out to 12.55 per cent against their estimated 
population of 52 per cent. Secondly, the representa¬ 
tion of SC/ST and OBC employees in Class I services 
is much smaller even when compared to the overall 
employment percentage of these classes. For instance, 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes employees, 
this figure comes to 5.68 per cent and for OBCs it is 
4.69 per cent only. In other words, the representation 
of OBC employees in Class I services of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is not even 1/1 Oth of their proportion 
to total population. 
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EVIDENCE BY 

10.1 The Commission collected voluminous evidence 
from members of the general public, voluntary orga¬ 
nisations, social workers, politicians, legislators, etc. 

The Commission also toured the country extensively 
and held meetings at State and district headquarters 
and interior villages to get representations and hear 
views of as many people as possible. All the evidence 
thus collected has been grouped into following three 
sections :— 

I. Questionnaire for the general public, Voluntary orga¬ 
nisations, etc. 

10.2 A questionnaire (Appendix 4) containing 18 
questions was separately prepared for the general pub¬ 
lic and widely advertised all over the country. It was 
published in leading vernacular and English dailies of 
all the States toured by the Commission. Its copies 
were also distributed at the meetings held by the Com¬ 
mission during its tours. A subject-wise summary of 
the replies received by the Commission is given 
below :— 

(1) Changes in caste structure since Independence 

10.3 Regarding the material changes that have taken 
place in the caste-structure of various States since In¬ 
dependence, nearly 63 per cent of the respondents 
were of the view that no material changes had taken 
place over this, period. On the other hand, 17 per 
cent of the replies indicated that caste cleavages had 
deepened with time. Another 17 per cent were of the 
view that there have been changes in the political, 
social and economic status of several castes owing to 
greater social mobility. Interestingly, hardly anybody 
held the view that casteism is on the decline. 

(2) Criteria for defining backwardness 

10.4 Nearly 78 per cent of the respondents were of 
the view that caste should be accepted as a criterion 
for identifying backwardness. However, 28 per cent 
favoured the acceptance of caste as the sole criterion. 
Nearly 70 per cent were in favour of evolving multiple 
criteria based on social status, political influence, edu¬ 
cational attainments, economic level, employment 
status, etc. Others favoured the inclusion of place cf 
habitation and financial position also in the list of 
criteria. 

10.5 Regarding non-Hindu religious groups, 62 per 
cent were of the view that the criteria should be based 
on economic status, employment, educational level 
pursuit of traditional occupations associated with low 
social status, etc. Nearly 18 per cent were of the 
opinion that caste was a fact of life among non-Hindus 
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also and it should be accepted as one of the criteria 
for backwardness. 

(3) OBCs list of State Governments 

10.6 Nearly 82 per cent of the respondents who 
belonged to States which have notified lists of OBCs 
were aware of this fact. However 62 per cent were 
not satisfied with the lists thus notified for one reason 
or the other. It was pointed out that many advanced 
castes have been included in the Lists and several 
backward classes left out. Some people also felt 
that those lists were not based on objective tests. 

10.7 Nearly 82 per cent of the replies showed that 
special facilities have been given to socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward classes. Nearly 52 per cent testi¬ 
fied that educational facilities as well as reservation in 
jobs have been extended to backward classes. 

(4) Job Reservations 

10.8 In the States wjiere jobs have been reserved 
under Government employment and public sector 
undertakings for OBCs, nearly 75 per cent of the 
respondents showed awareness of this fact, but 65 per 
cent expressed dissatisfaction with the quantum of 
reservation. 

10.9 Regarding the steps to be taken to enhance the 
intake of Other Backward Class candidates in services, 
45 per cent suggested increase in the percentage of 
reservation. Nearly 17 per cent asked for caste-wise 
reservation of jobs and seats in educational institutions. 
Free educational facilities, relaxation of maihmim age 
limit, special coaching facilities for OBC candidates 
appearing in competitive examinations, etc. were 
some of the other measures suggested in this behalf. 

(5) Disabilities suffered by OBCs 

10.10 Nearly 78 per cent of the respondents stated 
that various types of disabilities like free access to pub¬ 
lic utilities, social, discrimination, lack of educational 
opportunities, habitation in segregated and neglected 
areas, etc. were some instances of such disabilities. 
Only 9 per cent of the replies indicated that OBCs 
were not subjected to any discrimination or disability. 

10.11 Regarding steps taken by the respective State 
Governments to remove these disabilities, nearly 43 
per cent were of the view that no concrete steps "have 
been taken so far. On the other hand, 17 per cent 
felt that some steps have been taken in this direction, 
but one-third of these persons felt that the steps taken 
were neither adequate nor effective. Others acknow¬ 
ledged that measures like expansion of educational 
and employment opportunities, provision of housing 
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facilities, etc. have helped to mitigate the hardships of 
OBCs. 

(6) Access to employment/education 

10.12 Nearly 82 per cent of the respondents felt 
that OBCs have to face a number of hurdles in secur¬ 
ing employment or admission to institutions of higher 
education. Increase in the percentage of reservation, 
relaxation o£ upper age limit, creation of a separate 
Ministry or a Commission to protect the rights of 
OBCs were some of the remedial measures suggested 
by them. 

(7) Indebtedness 

10.13 According to 71 pea: cent of the respondents, 
majority of the members at OBCs were in debt. This 
high incidence of indebtedness was attributed to illi¬ 
teracy, poverty, social customs, etc. 

(8) Literacy 

10.14 For the promotion of literacy fee the OBCs, 
nearly 40 per cent of the respondents recommended 
that free and compulsory education for the children 
of backward classes was necessary. Nearly 12 per 
cent wanted special adult education programmes for 
OBCs. Provision of employment to the educated 
amongs OBCs, assistance for higher education and 
vocational training, setting up of more educational 
institutions, provision of free books and school uni¬ 
forms, as also free board and lodging and other educa¬ 
tional facilities on par with the SC/ST students were 
sofne of the other measures recommended for the pro¬ 
motion of literacy among OBCs. 

(9) Steps to ameliorate hardships 

10.15 For improving the lot of OBCs, nearly 25 
per cent suggested the grant of low or interest-free 
loans, 10 per cent were in favour of free distribution 
of agricultural land and house sites, 31 per cent want¬ 
ed reservation in educational institutions and employ¬ 
ment and 26 per cent suggested combination of all the 
facilities mentioned above. 

(10) Dominant Castes 

10.16 Nearly 50 per cent of the respondents defined 
dominant castes as those which indulged in social, 
economic or political .exploitation. About 74 per cent 
held the view that the three upper Varnas constituted 
the dominant castes. As regards the factor leading 
to dominance of« caste in the 'Country-side, it was 
attributed to educational, economic or political status 
or a combination of more than one of these factors 
Nearly 35 per cent of the replies indicated that rela¬ 
tions between dominant castes and OBCs were 
strained. 

(11) Role of Voluntary Organisations 

10.17 Nearly 72 per cent of the respondents were 
aware of the existence of voluntary organisations and 
thought that they work for the welfare of their res¬ 
pective castes or classes. As regards the impact of 
their activities, 17 per cent stated that these organisa¬ 


tions helped only members of their own castes. Nearly 
35 per cent were of the view that some sort of educa¬ 
tional, economic, political and social benefits have 
accrued as a result of the activities of these organisa¬ 
tions, but another 20 per cent felt that their impact 
has been nominal. 

(12) Shift in the occupational patterns 

10.18 Regarding shift m occupation!®! patterns, 
nearly 45% erf the respondents felt that 
significant changes have taken place in the last three 
decades. Nearly 14% stated that these changes have 
been for the worse and a large number of people have 
been rendered jobless as a result of industrialisation, 
social change, etc. Above 35% of the respondents 
were of the view that these changes have been for 
the better. 

(13) Economc Criteria 

10.19 Regarding validity of economic criteria for 
the identification of backwardness nearly 36% 
of the respondents were not in its favour, but 28% 
thought that backwardness was directly linked with 
poverty. 

H. Evidence of Members of Parliament 
(A) Sixth Lok Sabha 

10.20 The Commission invited members of Sixth 
Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha for expressing their 
views on its terms of reference. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment were invited in six batches from March 31st 
to May 8th, 1979, and the list of participants is at 
appendix 9. 

10.21 A large number of MPs including Sarvshri 
R. L. Paswan, Hukam Dev, Ram Vilas, L. R. Naik, 
K. Ramamurti, P. V. Periasamy, B. R. MaHtan, 
Govmdaran Miri, Nathu Singh, R. S. Yadav, Brahm 
Perkash, B. P. Maurya, Mohan Lai Pipal, iDaya Ram 
Shakaya, Sham Lai Yadav, Kunwar Mahmood All 
Khan, R. L. Kureel, M. V. Vi&barad, Kaiho, Cheetu- 
bhai Famit, S. H. Lingdoh, G. Mailikarjun Rao and 
K. S. Narayan expressed themselves in favour of re¬ 
servation of seats in Government employment and 
educational institutions for Other Backward Classes. 
They considered it an important ameliorative measure 
for their advancement. Further, Sarvshri L. R. Naik, 
P. V. Periasamy, Govindaran Miri, Brahm Perkash, 

P* Sham Lai Yadav, Kunwar Mahmood 

All Khan, Mangal Dev Visharad, G. Mailikarjun Rao 
and K. S. Narayanan emphasised that in view of 
various historical arid cultural factors, caste should 
be made the criterion for .social and educational 
backwardness among Hindu communities, Sarvshri 
Ram Vilas, R. L. Kureel and K. N. Narayana held 
the view that the quantum of reservation for OBCs 
should be proportionate to their population. On the 
other hand, Sarvshri Chaturbhuj and Chandan Singh 
were of the view that means test or economic criteria 
should be adopted for identifying Other Backward 
Classes. 

10.22 Shri Ramamurthy and Dr. P. V. Periasamy 
drew the Commission’s attention to the false propa¬ 
ganda being carried on by certain vested interests to 
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create bad blood between Other Backward Classes 
and SC/ST by spreading the impression that it spe¬ 
cial concessions were- given to OBCs, these will be 
at the cost of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
These MPs made the very important point that the 
Commission should be at special pains to emphasise 
that there was no clash of interest between OBCs 
and SC/STs and that, these two groups, in fact, 
arc the two paoallel streams of the movement of under¬ 
privileged classes. 

10.23 Some of the other observations made by 
individual MPs are as follows 

10.24 Shri B. P. Maurya explained in detail the 
genesis of caste system and maintained that under the 
Indian conditions class’ (in the Marxian sense) was 
the creation of caste and not vice versa. In view 
of this, caste has to be the basic criterion for iden¬ 
tifying social and educational backwardness. He also 
expressed the view that it was iniquitous to extend 
the benefit of reservation, etc. to those members of 
OBCs who had already made reasonable progress. In 
view of this he suggested that the criterion of caste 
should be applied in conjunction with that of poverty. 

10.25 Shri Ram Vilas suggested that the existing 
percentage of reservation for OBCs should be in¬ 
creased and greater educational facilities provided to 
them. A number of backward communities had been 
left out from the State lists and their claims should 
be re-examined. He also wanted the collection of 
comprehensive socio-economic and educational data 
about OBCs. He was ot the view that in case the 
family income of a candidate exceeded Rs. 10,000 
per year, he should not be given the benefit of reser¬ 
vation. 

10.26 Shri Ramamurii was much concerned at the 
Government having ignored the recommendations of 
the Kaka Kalelkar Commission for the past 25 years 
and he was very particular that the Government 
should take immediate action on the report of the 
present Commission. 

10.27 Shri L. R. Nailc emphasised that a Central 
list of OBCs should be prepared by Government of 
India and, in view of the specific constitutional pro¬ 
visions, only those classes should be included in this 
list which were socially and educationally backward 
He also stated that the Commission’s criteria should 
be based on these factors only. He desired a thorough 
study of court judgements on this issue for the 
Commission’s guidance. 

10.28 Shri Daya Ram Shakya expressed himsell 
against the system of interviews by various Public 
Service Commissions, etc. for the recruitment of 
candidates as he felt that it gave undue advantage to 
city dwellers and the children coming from well-to-do 
homes. He also suggested that while preparing the 
list of OBCs, castes left out by Kaka Kalelkar Com¬ 
mission should be included by the'present Commission. 
On the other hand, such castes as had made progress 
since the submission of Kaka Kalelkar Commission 
report should be deleted from the list of OBCs. 


10.29 Shri Mangal Dev Visharad pointed out that 
social backwardness was directly iiuked to caste and 
even when a socially backward caste becomes econo¬ 
mically advanced, its social status does not improve. 
He cited the incident where Babu Jagjivan Ram had 
unveiled the statue of a national leader at Varanasi. 
Subsequently, caste Hindus washed that statue with 
‘Gangajal’ as Babu Jagjivan Ram was supposed to 
have polluted it by his touch. 

(B) Seventh Lok Sabha 

10.30 As the Sixth Lok Sabha was prematurely 
dissolved and the Seventh Lok Sabha was in position 
in January, 1980, the Commission invited the Mem¬ 
bers of the new Lok Sabha also for giving evidence 
on its terms of reference. The country was divided 
into four regions and members from each region were 
invited separately from July 1st to 4th, 1980, to meet 
the Commission. Invitations were also issued to 
members of Rajya Sabha, List of MPs who respond¬ 
ed to the Commission’s invitation is at appendix 10. 

10.31 Most of the MPs of the Seventh Lok Sabha 
also contended that special facilities should be given 
to Other Backward Classes and reservations in services 
and educational institutions made for them. MPs 
who pressed this view were : Sarvshri P. Shiv Shankar, 
P, Rajagopal Naidu, N, G. Ranga, R. V. Swarm- 
nathan, E. Balanandan, Narsinh Makwana, 

B. K. Gadhavi, Mundar Sharma, S. B. Chavan, 
Madhu Dandavate, G. R. Kochak, Hakam Singh, 
Shyam Lai Yadav, Narendra Singh, Ram Pyara 
Panikar, J. S. Kashyap, N.. E. Horo, D. P. Yadav and 

C. M. Panigrahi. Most of them also held that social 
and educational backwardness should form the basis 
of identification of OBCs. Shri B. R. Reddy and 
Professor N. G. Ranga were of the view that benefits 
for OBCs should be restricted to families whose 
monthly income did not exceed Rs. 1,000 so that 
affluent section of backward classes did not get undue 
advantage of reservations etc. Shri S. B. Chavan was 
also in favour of some such restriction so that the list 
of OBCs does not become very lengthy, thereby dilut¬ 
ing the benefits for backward classes. 

10.32 Shri G. M. Shah, Gen. Rajindcr Singh 
SpaiTow, Shrimati Rajinder Kaur and Shri Tompok 
Singh were in favour of giving primary to economic 
criteria in determining backwardness. 

10.33 Shri P. Shiv Shankar (Law Minister) 
suggested that it would be safer to follow the criteria 
of social and educational backwardness already up¬ 
held by the Supreme Court in a number of cases. 
Adoption of other criteria will lead to fresh litigation 
and create complications. He also felt that the accep¬ 
tance of economic criteria would give a setback to 
OBCs. Lists of OBCs already drawn up by several 
State Governments have been, in most cases, already 
tested before courts and the Commission should try 
io adopt those lists as far as possible. He was also 
of the view that in addition to reservation at the time 
of initial recruitment, there should be 3 to 4% 
reservation for promotion posts also. 
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10.34 S/Shri B. J. Poojari and N. B. Sidman felt 
that Scheduled Castes’ converts to Christianity, etc. 
should also be included in the list of OBCs. The same 
view was expressed by Shri E. Balanandan. 

10.35 Shri R. P. Gaekwad said that lack of 
education was the main handicap of backward classes 
and all facilities should be provided for their educa¬ 
tional advancement. But he did not see any justifica¬ 
tion for reserving jobs for them. Shri N. K. Shejawal- 
kar was also of the view that it will not 
be proper to make reservation in services for OBCs. 
Shri Bapusaheb Parulekfir stated that the goal of the 
'hation was to establish » casteless'and classless society 
and this goal should not be lost sight of while fram¬ 
ing criteria for listing OBCs. 

10.36 Prof. Madhu Dandavate stated that conver¬ 
sion from one faith to another did not change the 
socio-economic status of a person. It was, therefore, 
desirable that converts from Scheduled Castes 
to Buddhism, Christianity, etc. should be treat¬ 
ed as Scheduled Castes, But until this change was 
brought about by legislation, all such converts should 
be listed as OBCs. He also felt that economically 
backward classes should be treated as a separate 
entity from socially and educationally backward 
classes. As an example of blind priestly prejudice 
against low castes, he cited the incident when Lord 
Mountbatten had invited Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, a 
member of his Executive Council to accompany him 
to a visit to Jagannath Puri temple. Whereas the 
local priests happily welcomed Mountbatten to enter 
the temple, they refused permission to Eh. Ambedkar. 

10.37 Shri Mubarak Shah felt that in view of the 
special location and problems of Jammu and Kashmir, 
all-India model of caste-based society was not appli¬ 
cable to that State. He felt that geographical location 
and complete isolation of certain areas should form 
the basis for determining backwardness for Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

10.38 Shri Jyotirmoy Bosu pointed out that caste 
was a legacy of the feudal system and viewing the 
social scene from the casteist angle was no longer 
Relevant for West Bengal. He also stated that his 
party would express its considered views on various 
issues before the Commission aftei examining the 
matter more thoroughly. 

10.39 Shrimati Gita Mukerjee stated that caste 
based discrimination was a thing of the past in West 
Bengal. Old occupational patterns had undergone 
changes and there was no single caste following any 
single hereditary occupation. She was in favour of 
giving special assistance to economically weaker sec¬ 
tions of society. 

III. Commission’s Tours 

10.40 The Commission toured most of the States 
and Union Territories of India to collect on-the-spot 
.evidence (Appendix-11). Tour programmes of the 
•Commission were givqn advanced publicity in every 


State and the Commission’s questionnaire for the 
general public was also published in vernacular and 
English dailies. At the headquarters of the States the 
Commission met Chief Ministers, Ministers, Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, MLAs, senior officials, represen¬ 
tatives of social and caste organisations and other 
prominent publiemen. It also received a large num¬ 
ber of representations during its tours of Districts and 
villages and recorded evidence of the speakers at its 
meetings. In the course of its tours, the Commission 
visited 17 States, 5 Union Territories received 2638 
representations and recorded evidence of 1,539 
persons. 

10.41 Broadly speaking, two types of evidence were 
tendered before the Commission. First, a large num¬ 
ber of publiemen and caste association argued their 
case for the inclusion of a particular caste in the list 
of Other Backward Classes. Some of them, whose 
caste was already notified as backward by the State 
concerned, wanted it to be included in the list of 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes. Nearly 3/4th 
of the respondents appearing before the Commission 
belonged to this category. Their representations have 
been separately examined and the results of this 
examination have been incorporated in the State-wise 
lists of OBCs prepared by the Commission. Secondly, 
there were associations or persons which discussed the 
question of social and educational backwardness in 
more general terms and offered various suggestions 
on the terms of reference of the Commission. 

10.42 An over-whelming proportion of respondents 
appearing before the Commission contended that 
caste should be the basis for determining social and 
educational backwardness. They were in favour of 
giving liberal concessions to OBCs so as to off-set their 
historical handicaps which they had suffered for 
centuries as a result of their low caste status. Some 
of the important measures were : reservation in Gov¬ 
ernment services ami educational institutions; relaxa¬ 
tion in minimum qualifying marks and upper age limit 
for admission to various courses, etc.; other education¬ 
al concessions like free books, uniforms and special 
coaching facilities; allotment of > house-sites; grant of 
liberal loans at low rates of interest; assistance in 
setting up small-scale industries, etc. 

10.43 A number of respondents argued that the 
reservations for OBCs should be in proportion to 
their population, as it was only just and fair that in a 
democratic set-up they are adequately represented in 
public services. Some of them also maintained that 
there should be reservations for OBCs in Parliament 
and Legislative Assemblies, as Other Backward 
Classes will be in a position to assert their rights only 
after they have acquired sufficient political clout. A 
number of associations and persons suggested that 
Public Service Commissions, Selection Boards and all 
other recruiting agencies should have adequate re¬ 
presentation of OBCs so that backward class candi¬ 
dates could get a fair and sympathetic treatment from 
these bodies. It was repeatedly emphasised that with 
a view to ensuring proper protection and fair treat¬ 
ment at the hands of law-enforcement agencies, the 
bulk of the police force should be recruited from the 
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weaker sections of society. This sort of policy would 

not only instil confidence in the underprivileged and 
backward classes, but also ensure that the law enforce¬ 
ment agency is more sensitive and understanding 
towards the problems of these defenceless people. 

10.44 Several respondents stated that the existing 
State lists of OBCs included many castes and com¬ 
munities which were really forward and left out some 
others which were actually backward. They also 
pointed out that the special concessions meant for 
the uplifunent of backward classes were, in actual 
fact, cornered by the more influential and stronger 
groups and adequate safeguards should be devised 
to protect the legitimate interests of the genuinely 
backward classes. In view of this Scheduled Castes 
converts to Christianity, Islam, Buddhism etc., should 
not be denied the benefit extended to Scheduled 
Castes and the same should hold good in respect of 
OBCs. At some places it was also contended that 
all Muslims and all Christians should be included in 
the list of OBCs as these communities were really 
very backward. 

10.45 Regarding the criteria for identifying OBCs, 
some people suggested that all hereditary occupations 
carrying the stigma of low social status should be 
made a touch-stone of backwardness. 

10.46 it was but natural that most of the respon¬ 
dents appearing before the Commission belonged to 
OBCs, as they were the people representing aggrieved 
classes and they were keen to ventilate their grievan¬ 
ces before the Commission. But at most of the places 
some associations or members of the forward classes 
or castes also gave evidence before the Commission, 
t hese respondents generally opposed the linking of 
caste with social backwardness and expressed them¬ 
selves against reservation of posts in Government 
services for OBCs. They were generally in favour 
of applying the means-test for determining backward¬ 
ness and contended that poverty was the real cause 
of social and educational backwardness. Interestingly 
enough, some Brahmins in practically every State 
staked their claim to be included in the list of OBCs 
as they neither enjoyed high social status nor could 
educate their children owing to lack of means. 

10.47 Generally speaking, it was seen that the 
views of every individual, group and association were 
conditioned by their own class interests and the 
question of giving concessions to OBCs was surcharg¬ 
ed with emotion. The Co mmi ssion repeatedly noticed 
that at the same meeting speakers expressed diametri¬ 
cally opposite views on this issue and class bias was 
the most compelling logic behind their convictions. 
For instance in the meeting at Trivandrum held on 
15-6-1679. Shri R. Sundaresan Nair, MLA, stated 
that there was no social discrimination or untoucha- 
bility in Kerala and. that, economic criteria should be 
accepted for determining backwardness. The next 
sneaker. Shri A. N. Nadar. MLA. contended that 
caste system was strongly entrenched in Kerala and 
caste should bp accepted as a criterion for social and 
educational backwardness. A little later, 


Shri Issuddin, President, Trivendrum District Com¬ 
mittee of All India Muslim League, expressed himself 
in favour of economic criteria while Shri K. Vasu- 
devan of Akhil Bharatiya Vishwakarma Mahasabha, 
Trivendrum, was vehemently opposed to it. Similarly 
in a meeting held at Saharsa (Bihar) on 26-5-1979, 
Shri lagan Nath Misra favoured the economic criteria 
whereas Shri Narcndra Narain Yadav was wholly in 
favour of the caste criteria. Numerous such examples 
can be cited from every State. 

10.48 In the following is given a gist of the views 
expressed by some respondents in some of the States 
visited by the Commission. An effort has been made 
to present as wide a spectrum of opinions as possible. 

10.49 Shri G. Lachanna, MLA, Hyderabad, 
lamented the lack of ahy provision in the Constitu¬ 
tion for abolishing caste system and pointed to the 
caste conflicts in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra as indicative of increasing casteism in the 
country. Lower castes had suffered from discrimina¬ 
tion for ages and remedial steps should be taken 
for their advancement. In his view, there was no 
social backwardness amongst non-Hindu communities, 
as they were fiee from the banc of casteism. Though 
he was satisfied with tlhe reservation of 25 per cent 
made by Andhra Pradesh Government, he desired more 
facilities to be extended to OBCs. 

10.50 Shri P. Lakshmana Rao, Ex-MLA, speaking 
on behalf of Agnikula Kshatriya Sangam. stated that 
his community of Fishermen was exceedingly poor, 
lived in remote villages and frequent cyclones render¬ 
ed its existence very precarious. Owing to its extreme 
backwardness, in 1968, there was a proposal to in¬ 
clude his community in the list of Scheduled Tribes, 
but somehow this did not materialise. He pleaded for 
separate reservation for Fishermen as a group. He 
also wanted interest-free loans, low-cost housing and 
improved communication facilities for fishermen. 

10.51 Shri J. Yadagiri of Andhra Pradesh Back¬ 
ward Class Students Association, Hyderabad, desired 
that OBCs should be given adequate representation 
and reservation in Indian Central Services, Union 
Public Service Commission, Nationalised Banks, Pub¬ 
lic Corporations, etc The quantum of reservation 
should be in proportion to their population. Fifty 
per cent of the seats in residential schools should be 
reserved for OBCs. There should be a standing vigi¬ 
lance body to ensure proper implementation of the re¬ 
servation policy framed by the State Government 

10.52 Shri Ram Sunder Das, Chief Minister, Bihar, 
stated that the question of making adequate reserva¬ 
tion in services and educational institutions for OBCs 
is directly linked with the progress and development 
of the nation. The country cannot progress unless the 
masses are actively associated with the main nation¬ 
building tasks. This was possible only if much larger 
number of persons from OBCs are recruited to Gov¬ 
ernment services etc. 

10.53 Shri Abhinash Chandra, Mukhiya, Chausa 

West (Bihar), stated that caste should be the criterion 
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for identifying social and educational backwardness. 
There should be 60 per cent reservation for OBCs in 
Government employment and educational institutions. 
Provision for reservation could be effectively imple¬ 
mented only when the recruiting agencies comprised 
OBCs. Other Backward Class candidates selected on 
the basis of merit should be excluded from the reser¬ 
vation quota. Seats should also be reserved for 
OBCs in the State Assemblies. There should be 
separate provision for the intake of women. 

10.54 Shri Y. Ramachandran, Bangalore, staled that 
the demands and rights of backward classes have been 
denied since 1935 and it is high time that the Central 
Government gave adequate relief to OBCs. Under 
the Indian conditions caste was the only dependable 
criterion for social and educational backwardness. 
Adequate reservation in Services and educational 
institutions should be provided for OBCs and the 
quantum of reservation should be determined in the 
light of the Supreme Court’s decisions on this matter. 

10.55 Shri K. R. S. Naidu, Bangalore, stated that 
he had identified nine factors for determining back¬ 
wardness. These were : social, educational, economic, 
cultural, traditional, historical, graphical (?), geogra¬ 
phical and political. He also emphasised that Indian 
society was divided into two main classes, i.e. the 
manual workers and intellectual workers. This dis¬ 
tinction was very relevant for judging the social status 
of a class. 

10.56 Smt. Parvathi Amma, Prof, of Sociology. 
Mysore University stated that whereas backwardness 
was* directly linked to caste, the unit of identification 
should not be sub-caste but whole communities which 
were socially and educationally backward. Education 
was the greatest anti-dole to backwardness and should 
be made free upto the level of matriculation. Economy 
should be diversified rapidly to create job opportunities 
for backward classes. 

10.57 Shri P. K. Gopalakrishnan, Deputy Speaker, 
Kerala Legislative Assembly, stated during the Com¬ 
mission’s meeting in Trichur that caste was a very 
important fact of our social life and person’s social 
status was determined by four factors : the position 
of a community in the caste hierarchy, its ability to 
influence politics of the State, its financial condition 
and its educational and employment status. 

10.58 Shri K. M. Raman of Harijan Samajam, Cali¬ 
cut (Kerala), expressed the view that by listing a 
large number of castes as backward the privileges and 
concessions given to the untouchables were being ex¬ 
ploited by classes who did not really deserve them. 

10.59 Shri B. B. Abdullah Koya, M.P. (Calicut), 
wanted ‘occupation’ to be the criterion of backward¬ 
ness. Scholarships to the backward class students 
should be given liberally and there should be relaxation 
of upper age limit and minimum educational qualifi¬ 
cations for entry into services. He wanted the entire 
Muslim community to be declared as backward and 
suggested the provision of free legal aid to backward 
classes so that they could resist exploitation bv the 
affluent sections of society. 


10.60 Shri Panna Lai Yadu, Journalist, Raipur, 
slated that there were several districts in Chhattijgarh, 
and the population of Kurmi, Teli and Yadav com¬ 
munities was about 25 lakhs, 20 lakhs and 17 lakhs 
respectively. But thcTe was no M.L.A. or M.P. or 
senior official from these communities. He pleaded 
for the introduction of reservation for these and other 
backward communities in educational institutions. 
Government services. Parliament and State legislatures. 

10.61 Shri Viswanath Singh, Satna, representing 
Rajput community, wanted economic tests to be adopt¬ 
ed for determining backwardness and pointed out that 
reservation on the basis of caste had resulted in riots 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

10.62 Shri Promode Kumar Das, representing wea¬ 
ver community of Balbhadrapur, Tanti (Orissa) de¬ 
posed that owing to increasing popularity of power- 
looms his community was very adversely affected. 
Only 5 out of 106 families of weavers in the village 
were presently following their traditional occupation. 
Out of 22 matriculates, 11 had joined Government 
service and the remaining were keen on getting train¬ 
ing in powerloom technology. He desired reservation 
for his community in Government services and educa¬ 
tional institutions and also award of stipends to stu¬ 
dents upto the matriculation stage. 

10.63 Shri Hare Krishna Sahu, representing Teli 
community, stated before the Commission at village 
Bodamundei (Orissa) that none of the 36 families of 
his caste was engaged in their hereditary occupation 
of oil-pressing. Mechanical oil-pressing units had 
monopolised the market and oil seeds were in short 
supply as land was being increasingly used for paddy 
cultivation. Owing to extreme poverty, Telis could 
not impart higher education to their children. He want¬ 
ed special credit facilities for the purchase of oil seeds 
and installation of mechanised pressing units. 

10.64 Shri B. S. More, Neo-Budhist, Aurangabad, 
pointed out that after centuries of ostracism, the Hari- 
jans became neo-Budhists. But unfortunately they 
were still being subjected to all sorts of discrimination 
and treated as untouchables. Concessions for neo- 
Budhists should be continued till the practice of un- 
touchability disappeared. Those who were financially 
well off and such castes which were not being treated 
as untouchables should be deleted from the fist of 
Scheduled Castes. 


10.65 Shri A. M. Bane, Secretary, Muslim Back¬ 
ward Classes Association, Nagpur, explained that 
several Muslim communities had the same caste stiuc- 
ture as the Hindus and they also followed hereditary 
occupations. Giving examples of correspondence 
between Muslim and Hindu occupational communities, 
he stated that Qasai and Kbatik, Julaha and Halba 
Bunkar, Pinjara and Dhunia, Lalbegi and Bhangi, 
Raogrez and Rangari, Teli and Tirraai were cases in 
pcMUt He desired that the same concessions should 
be extended to the Muslim occupational communities 
as done in the case of Hindu communities. 
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10.66 Shri Dau Lai, Secretary, Rajasthan Backward 
Classes Federation, Jaipur, stated that Rajasthan Gov¬ 
ernment has not extended any worthwhile concessions 
to backward classes. The backward classes had no 
voice in the State Assembly and he recommended re¬ 
servations for them in Assemblies and Parliament. He 
also wanted reservation in Government services and 
expressed the apprehension that the Report of this 
Commission may meet the same fete as that of Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission. 

10.67 Shri Om Parkash Parmar, Jodhpur, suggested 
that caste-wise enumeration of population should be 
re-introduced with 1981 Census. He wanted special 
concessions for occupational communities and the sett¬ 
ing up of a Backward Classes Board in Rajasthan. He 
was also in favour of free education and free legal aid 
to members of backward classes. 

10.68 Fr. Joseph Cannath, Gangtok, stated that the 
Christians numbered around 5,000 in Sikkim and most 
of them belonged to the backward tribes of Limboos 
and Rais. But they were not getting any special bene¬ 
fits owing to change of religion. He pleaded that 
caste should not be criterion for determining backward¬ 
ness and social and educational backwardness could 
be removed only if economic conditions were improv¬ 
ed. In case caste is adopted as a criterion of back¬ 
wardness, the Christian community will suffer heavily. 

10.69 Shri P. M. Subba, M.P., confirmed at Gang¬ 
tok the observation made by some other speakers that 
Scheduled Tribes in Sikkim were getting more facilities 
and concessions as compared to Scheduled Castes : 
the former were given free hostel accommodation, 
books, scholarships, house-building advances, sewing 
machines, etc. which were not extended to the latter. 
He also pointed out that there was caste system among 
Nepalese in Sikkim and the low castes amongst them 
should be included in the list of OBCs. 

10.70 Shri R. Govindarajan, President, Parvatha- 
rajakula Youth Association, Kumbakonam, Thanja- 
vur, wanted Fishermen’s community to be bracketed 
with Scheduled Tribes in view of its extreme backward¬ 
ness. He suggested the preparation of a time-bound 
programme for the advancement of this community 
and grant of loans to unemployed for starting small 
scale industries, mechanisation of fishing boats, etc. 
He was very particular that fishing rights should be 
granted to members of the Fishing community only. 

10.71 Shri A. Latif, MLA, Tirnnelvelli, contended 
that the Muslim representation in services was only 3 
per cent though they constituted 10 per cent of the 
State’s population. In view of this adequate provi¬ 
sion should be made to increase their representation in 
services. He also wanted more Muslims to be re¬ 
cruited to the Special Branch and Intelligence section 
of the State Police Force. 


10.72 Shri A. N. Saha, Secretary, West Bengal 
Backward Classes Federation, stated at Calcutta that 
economic criteria did not find any place in the Indian 
Constitution for identifying socially and educationally 
backward classes. He asserted that there was caste- 
ism in West Bengal and there were no inter-caste 
marriages. He also contended that over the last 25 
years there has been little change in the'living condi¬ 
tions of the 105 communities listed as backward by 
Kaka Kalelkar Co mmis sion. He suggested some sort 
of income ceiling to pick out the more backward castes 
for special concessions. 

10.73 Shri Gur Mohan Shar, General Secretary, 
West Bengal Swarnakar Sabha, deposed in Calcutta 
that he did not agree with the State Government’s view 
that there were only two castes, i.e., the rich and the 
poor. Caste system was as deeply entrenched in West 
Bengal as in fee rest of the country. He pleaded that 
his community Qf goldsmiths was socially and educa¬ 
tionally very backward and only few Swarnakars were 
in Government service. He desired them to be listed 
as backward. 

10.74 Shri Narayan Chaudhuri stated at Burdwan 
that people of West Bengal were against caste system 
and there was not much difference between high and 
low castes. While referring to agitations against re¬ 
servations in U.P. and Bihar, and the troubled condi¬ 
tions in Assam and Tripura, he opined that reserva¬ 
tions for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
should also be abolislied and economic criteria should 
be made the basis of backwardness. He felt that only 
the more influential people amongst lower castes were 
getting the benefit of reservation. In view erf this, 
means-test should be the only basis for giving conces¬ 
sions to backward people. 

10.75 Shri Raghubar Dayal Verma (Boatman), 
Agra, stated that whereas the population of OBCs in 
U.P. was 56 per cent, only 15 per cent reservation has 
been provided for them in Government services. He 
wanted this figure to be raised to 60 per cent. He 
also desired reservation quotas for OBCs in AD India 
Services and autonomous bodies. He suggested that 
all Selection Committees should include representatives 
of OBCs. 

10.76 Dr. J. Prasad (Kacbhi), Professor, Degree 
College, Kanpur, said that the criteria of backwardness 
fixed by the UjP. Government for reservation of posts 
for OBCs was defective, as candidates selected on 
merit were also counted against the meagre quota of 
15 per cent. He desired that Central aid should be 
provided for the education of backward-class children, 
seats should be reserved for them in educational insti¬ 
tutions and special programmes designed to remove 
their cultural backwardness. 



CHAPTER XI 


SOCIO-EDUCATIONAL FIELD SURVEY AND CRITERIA OF BACKWARDNESS 


11.1 In their examination of Kaka Kalelkar Com¬ 
mission Report, the Government of India had special¬ 
ly noticed the absence of any objective tests for identi¬ 
fying socially and educationally backward classes. Seve¬ 
ral Supreme Court judgements have also emphasised 
the need for evolving such criteria on the basis of field 
investigations and other independent evidence. It was 
in view of these considerations that the Commission 
decided to tap a number of sources for the collection 
of data and Chapter III of this Report contains a brief 
account of this approach. 

11.2 flecio-educational field survey was the most 
comprehensive inquiry made by the Commission in this 
behalf. Right from the beginning, this survey was 
designed with the help of top social scientists and spe¬ 
cialists in the country, and experts from a number of 
disciplines were associated with different phases of its 
progress. 

11.3 To begin with, a Research Planning Team of 
sociologists met in Delhi from June 12th to 14th, 
1979 to draw up a plan of studies and researches which 
should be undertaken by Backward Classes Commis¬ 
sion for determining, in a scientific and objective 
manner, the criteria for defining socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes. The report of this team is 
at Appendix-12, Volume II. 


11.4 Subsequently, a Pane! of Experts (Appendix- 
13, Volume II), led by Professor M. N. Srinivas, met 
in Delhi from July 16th to 20th, 1979, and, after de¬ 
tailed deliberations, prepared a complete design of the 
survey along with a set of schedules, dummy tables, 
instructions, etc. 


11.5 Experts’ Panel agreed with the observation of 
Research Planning Team that the task before the 
Commission was to “lay down the criteria for identi¬ 
fying recognisable and persistent collectivities and not 
individuals.” It also observed, “in the Indian con¬ 
text such collectivities can be castes or other here¬ 
ditary groups traditionally associated with specific 
occupations which are considered to be low and 
impure and with which educational backwardness and 
low income are found to be associated.” 


11.6 With a view to providing continuous guidance 
at the operational level, a Technical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee was set up under Dr. K. C. Seal. Director 
General, Central Statistical Organisation, with Chief 
Executive, National Sample Survey Organisation, and 
representatives of Directors of State Bureaux of 
Economics and Statistics as members. 


Schedules 

11.7 The experts’ Panel had prepared the follow¬ 
ing four schedules tor canvassing during the field 
survey:— 

(i) Household schedule (rural). 

(ii) , Household schedule (urban). 

(iii) Village schedule. 

(iv) Town schedule. 

These schedules were pre-tested in a number of 
villages in West Bengal, U.P., Maharashtra and 
Haryana and validation checks carried out by the 
Research & Survey Wing of the Commission. The 
results were discussed by Technical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and, after detailed examination, it was decided 
that rural and urban household schedules may be 
combined in one composite schedule with two inde¬ 
pendent, mutually exclusive sections for rural and 
urban areas. It was also decided to drop the town 
schedule. The combined rural and urban household 
schedule was fully pre-coded so as to meet the 
requirements of electronic processing of data. The 
schedules thus finalised and actually canvassed in the 
field are at Appendices 14 and 15, Volume II. 

11.8 Household schedule was divided into five 
parts, /.<?., household particulars, particulars of in¬ 
dividual members, particulars of non-students between 
5—15 years, description of assets and indebtedness. 
Questions under each part were so framed as to get 
information on such social, educational anci economic 
particulars of a household as characterised the synd¬ 
rome of social and educational backwardness iu ibe 
Indian conditions. 

11.9 All the questions in the schedules were direct 
and did not involve any probing. As indicated 
earlier, these schedules were pre-tested iu four States, 
validation checks carried out at the headquarters 
and some modifications made as a result thereof. 

Sample Size and Coverage 

11.10 Experts’ Panel had recommended “1% 
purposive sample of villages at Lite district level to be 
able to identify a vast majority of backward classes.” 
At a subsequent meeting of Technical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee presided over by Director General, Central 
Statistical Organisation, it was decided that for our 
purpose a sample of 1% of the country’s population 
comprising 65 lakh persons may be too large, espe¬ 
cially in view of th. limited time available to the 
Commission. Instea !, 100% coverage of two vil¬ 
lages and one urbai; block in each district of the 
country was considered to be quite adequate, fn 
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view of the vast experience of Central Statistical and 
National Sample Survey Organisations in conducting 
surveys this recommendation of the Committee was 
accepted. The selection of villages and urban blocks 
was left to the State agencies entrusted with the sur¬ 
vey. It was, however, emphasised that, as far a* 
possible, the villages and urban blocks selected for 
survey should be of a composite nature, medium¬ 
sized and should reflect typical rural or urban condi¬ 
tions of the concerned district. A list of the villages 
and urban blocks surveyed in each State is at Appen¬ 
dix-16, Volume II. 

Organisation of Survey 

11.11 Survey operations were entrusted to the State 
Statistical Organisations of the concerned States/Union 
Territories. This was made possible through the good 
offices of Dr. K. C. Seal, Director General, Central 
Statistical Organisation, who took tip this matter at 
the Fourth Conference of Central and State Statis¬ 
tical Organisations held at Lucknow from September 
20th to 24th, 1979 and persuaded the State repre¬ 
sentatives to accept tltis challenging task. 

11.12 A!! the schedules, survey instructions, etc., 
were got centrally printed in Delhi and despatched 
directly to a number of distribution centres indicated 
by each State. Each State nominated a Contact 
Officer to coordinate survey work at the State level. 
The actual work of survey was entrusted to District 
Statistical Officers who selected two investigators per 
villagc/urban block for actual canvassing of schedules 
in the field. It was also decided that the filled-in 
schedules will be scrutinised at each district head¬ 
quarters before they are forwarded to the Commission. 

Training of Survey Staff 

11.13 Special emphasis was laid on proper training 
of not only the field staff but also the District Statis¬ 
tical Officers and the State level Contact Officers. An 
orientation course for Contact Officers was held at 
Delhi on 9th and 10th January, 1980 and the time- 
schedule of field operations was also discussed at 
this meeting. Instructions for filling the schedules 
were elaborated in the light of these discussions 
(Appendix-17, Vol. II) and. this was followed up 
by issuing supplementary guidelines for filling the 
schedules (Appendix-18, Volume II). The State 
Contact Officers convened training sessions of their 
respective District Statistical Officers who, in turn, 
undertook training of field investigators and scruti¬ 
neers. Special instructions regarding the scrutiny of 
schedules were also issued (Annexure-19, Volume II). 
On-thc-spot inspections by District Statistical Officers 
during the progress of the survey were ensured. 


Time Frame of Survey 

11.14 According to the time-schedule of field 
operations approved at the meeting of State Contact 
Officers held in Delhi on January 9th and 10th, 
1980, it was decided that the Commission will under¬ 
take to despatch the schedules immediately so that 
they reach the district headquarters before January 
31st, 1980. Field survey operations were to com- 
S/28 HA/80—9 


mencc in the beginning of February and completed 
by the month end. The scrutiny of canvassed sche¬ 
dules was to be undertaken simultaneously with the 
field operations and ccmplcled by March 7th, 1980 
so that scrutinised schedules could reach the Com¬ 
mission’s office in Delhi by March 15th, 1980. This 
time table could not be adhered to by some States 
owing to the approaching assembly elections and other 
bottlenecks, though practically all the completed sche¬ 
dules from all the States and Union Territories were 
received by the end of May 1980, 

Computerisation and Analysis of Data 

11.15 Out of 406 districts in the country, our 
survey covered 405 districts. Household schedules 
were canvassed in 2 villages and one urban block 
in each of these 405 districts. Each household 
schedule contained 51 questions and there was pro¬ 
vision for entering particulars of upto 10 members 
of the household in each schedule, 

11.16 Data of this magnitude could be quickly 
and meaningfully processed by computerisation only. 
In view of this, arrangements were made with the 
National Informatic Centre of Electronics Commis¬ 
sion of India for electronic processing of this data. 

11.17 . A detailed computer plan was prepared for 
the generation of a set of 156 tables pertaining, to 
different variables, i.e., social, educational, demogra¬ 
phic, economic, occupational, etc. The tabulation 
plan was mainly aimed at the analysis of data by 
caste groups and similar collectivities with reference 
to the variables given above. Caste was also taken 
as an independent variable. 

11.18 Technical Committee constituted a Sub¬ 
committee of F-xperts (Appendix-20, Volume II) to 
help the Commission prepare 'Indicators of Back¬ 
wardness’ for analysing data contained in computerised 
tables. After a scries of meetings and a lot of testing 
of proposed indicators against the tabulated data, 
the number of tables actually required for the 
Commission’s work was reduced to 31 (Appendix-21, 
Volume II). The formulation and refinement of 
indicators involved testing and validation checks at 
every stage. 

11.19 In this connection it may be useful to 
point out that in social sciences no mathematical 
formulae or precise bench-marks ate available for 
determining various social traits, A survey of the 
above type has to tread warily on unfamiliar ground 
and evolve its own norms and bench-marks. This 
exercise was full of hidden pitfalls and two simple 
examples are given below to illustrate this point. 

11.20 In Balaji’s case the Supreme Court held that 
if a particular community is to be treated as educa¬ 
tionally backward, the divergence between its educa¬ 
tional level and that of the State average should not 
be marginal but substantial. The Court considered 
50% divergence to be satisfactory. Now, 80% of 
the population of Bihar (1971 Census) is illiterate. 
To beat this percentage figure by a margin of 50% 
will mean that 120% members of a castc/class 
should be illiterates. In fact it will be seen that in 
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this case even 25% divergence will stretch us to the 
maximum saturation point of 100%. 

11.21 In the Indian situation where vast majority 
of the people are illiterate, poor or backward, one 
has to be very careful in setting deviations from the 
norms as, in our conditions, norms themselves are 
very low. For example, Per Capita Consumer Expen¬ 
diture for 1977-78 at current prices was Rs. 991 
per annum. For the same period, the poverty line 
for urban areas was at Rs. 900 per annum and for 
rural areas at Rs. 780. It will be seen that this 
poverty line is quite close to the Per Capita Consumer 
Expenditure of an average Indian. Now following the 
dictum of Balaji case, if 50% deviation from this 
average Per Capita Consumer Expenditure was to be 
accepted to identify ‘economically backward’ classes, 
their income level will have to be 50% below the 
Per Capita Consumer Expenditure i.e. less than 
Rs. 495.5 per year. This figure is so much below 
the poverty line both in urban and rural areas that 
most of the people may die of starvation before they 
qualify for such a distinction! 

11.22 In view of the above, ‘Indicators for Back¬ 
wardness’ were tested against various cut-off points. 
For doing so, about a dozen castes well-known for 
their social and educational backwardness were se¬ 
lected from amongst the castes covered by our survey 
in a particular State. These were treated as ‘Control’ 
and validation checks were carried out by testing 
them against ‘Indicators* at various cut-off points. 
For instance, one of the ‘Indicators’ for social back¬ 
wardness is the rate of student drop-outs in the age 
group 5—15 years as compared to the State average. 
As a result of the above tests, it was seen that in 
educationally backward castes this rate is at least 25 
per cent above the State average. Further, it was 
also noticed that this deviation of 25%. from the 
State average in the case of most of the ‘Indicators* 
gave satisfactory results. In view of this, wherever 
an ‘Indicator’ was based on deviation from the State 
average, it was fixed at 25%, because a deviation of 
50% was seen to give wholly unsatisfactory results 
and, at times, to create anomalous situations. 

Indicators ( Criteria ) for Social and E ducat tonal 

Backwardness 

11.23 As a result of the above exercise, the Com¬ 
mission evolved eleven ‘Indicators’ or ‘criteria’ for 
determining social and educational backwardness. 
These 11 indicators’ were grouped under three broad 
heads, Le., Social, Educational and Economic. They 
are:— 


A. Social 

(i) Castes/Cla^sei considered as socially back¬ 
ward by others. 

(ii) Castes/Classes which mainly depend on 
manual labour for their livelihood. 

(iii) Castes/Classes where at least 25% females 
and 10% males above the State average get 
married at an age below 17 years in rurafi 


areas and at least 10% females and 5% 
males do so in urban areas. 

(iv) Castes/Classes where participation of females 
in work is at least 25% above the State 
average. 

B. Educational 

(v) Castes/Classes where the number of children 
in the age group of 5—15 years who never 
attended school is at least 25% above the 
State average. 

(vi) Castes/Classes where the rate of student 
drop-out in the age group of 5—15 years 
is at least 25% above the State average. 

(vii) Castes/Classes amongst whom the propor¬ 
tion of matriculates is at least 25% below 
the State average. 

C. Economic 

(viii) Castes/Classes where the average value ot 
family assets is at least 25% below the 
State average. 

(ix) Castea/Ciasses where the number of families 
living in Kticcha houses is at least 25% 
above the State average. 

(x) Castes/Classes where the source of drinking 
water is beyond half a kilometer for more 
than 50% of the households. 

(xi) Castes/Classes where the number of house¬ 
holds having taken consumption loan is at 
least 25% above the State average. 

11.24 As the above three groups arc not of equal 
importance for our purpose separate weightage was 
given to ‘Indicators’ in each group. All the Social 
‘Indicators’ were given a weightage of 3 points each, 
Educational ‘Indicators’ a weightage of 2 points each 
and Economic ‘Indicators’ a weightage of one point 
each. Economic, in addition to Social and Educa¬ 
tional Indicators, were considered important as they 
directly flowed from social and educational back¬ 
wardness. This also helped to highlight the fact 
that socially and educationally backward classes are 
economically backward also. 

11.25 It will be seen that from the values given to 
each Indicator, the total score adds upto 22. All 
these 11 Indicators were applied to all the castes 
covered by the survey for a particular State. As a 
result of this application, all castes which had a score 
of 50 per cent (i.e., 11 points) or above were listed 
as socially and educationally backward and the rest 
were treated as ‘advanced’. (It is a sheer coinci¬ 
dence that the number of indicators and minimum 
point score for backwardness, both happen to be 
eleven). Further, in case the Dumber of households 
covered by the survey for any particular caste were 
below 20, it was left out of consideration, as the 
sample was considered too small for any dependable 
inference. 



11.26 The above system of listing castes as so¬ 
cially and educationally backward on the basis of 
their score may appear somewhat arbitrary. On the 
face of it, this is a tenable viewpoint. On the other 
hand, the points scored by a particular caste under 
the above system actually reflects the number of 
indicators of backwardness which it satisfies. Second¬ 
lythis method has the great merit of objectivity, as 
point system allows no subjective assessment. Thirdly, 
this method was found to be highly dependable in 
practice. For instance, as a result of its application, 
most of the well-known socially and educationally 
backward castes were identified as backward. 


11.27 In the end it may be emphasised that this 
survey has no pretentions to being a piece of acade¬ 
mic research. It has been conducted by the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the Government and used as a 
rough and ready tool for evolving a set of simple 
criteria for identifying social and educational back¬ 
wardness. Throughout this survey our approach has 
been conditioned by practical considerations, reali¬ 
ties of field conditions, constraints of resources and 
trained manpower and paucity of time. All these 
factors obviously militate against the requirements of 
a teclmically sophisticated and academically satisfying 
operation. 



^CHAPTER XII 


RECTIFICATION OF O.RCs. 


OBCs Among Hindu Communities 

12.1 In the last Chapter we des<$l?tKl ihe 
formulation of eleven indicators or criteria of back¬ 
wardness on the basis of which socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes may be identified. We have 
applied this criteria to the primary tables generated by 
the computerised survey data in respect of each State. 
This forms Volume V of this Report. The basis for 
listing a caste as backward or otherwise has been 
explained in the last Chapter. 

12.2 It may be clarified that the classes, castes or 
communities identified as backward as a result of this 
survey belong to Hindu religion only. As the unit of 
identification in the above survey is caste, and caste 
is a peculiar feature of Hindu society only, the results 
of the survey cannot have much validity for non- 
Hindu communities. Criteria for their identification 
have been given separately. 

12.3 As the acceptance oT caste as a unit of 
identification, the matter has already been discussed 
exhaustively in Chapter IV and VII of this Report. 
The Supreme Court has held .. .but it must not be 
forgotten that a caste is also a class of citizens and if 
the caste as a whole is socially and educationally 
backward, reservation can be made in favour of such 
a caste on tire ground that it is socially and 
educationally backward class of citizens within 
the meaning of article 15(4).”* Further, “.... 
.... a caste has always been recognised as 

a class.There is no gainsaying the fact that there 

are numerous castes in this country which are socially 
and educationally backward.”** And, “if after 
collecting the necessary data it is found that the caste 
as a whole is socially and educationally backward, in 
our opinion the reservation made of such persons will 
have to be upheld notwithstanding the Tact that a few 
individuals in that group may be both socially and 
educationally above the general average.”® Experts 
Panel (Chapter XI, para. 11.5) also recognised that 
the main task before the Commission was to “lay 
down the criteria for identifying recognisable and 
persistent collectivities and not individuals." It also 
observed, “in the Indian context such collectivities can 
be castes or other hereditary groups." 

12.4 In fact, caste being the basic unit of social 
organisation of Hindu society, castes are the only 
readily and clearly “recognisable and persistent collec¬ 
tivities”. 


♦A.T.R. l9i>S, SC 10)2 
* 'A.r.R. 1971, SC 2303 
A.f.R. 1972, SC 1375 


12-5 Regarding, the St&ewtee lists- of socially and 
educationally, backward bastes contained in Volume VI 
of this Report, the following' clarification may be borne 
in mind. As stated in the last chapter, only two 
villages and one urban block were selected from each 
district of the country for socio-educational survey. 
Whereas the size of this sample was large enough to 
give us reliable data for the formulation and testing 
of criteria of socio-educational backwardness, it was 
not sufficiently comprehensive to cover each and every 
caste in the country. But for our purpose it was also 
necessary to give complete lists of socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward castes/classes in each State, as in 
the absence of properly identified O.B.Cs., the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission would have been only 
of academic interest. 

12.6 In view of the foregoing, the Commission has 
also applied some other tests like stigmas of low 
occupation, criminality, nomadism, beggary and un- 
touchability to identify social backwardness. Inadequate 
representation in public services was taken as another 
important test. 

12.7 Thus, the Commission has adopted a multiple 
approach for the preparation of comprehensive lists 
of Other Backward Classes for all the States and 
Union Territories. The main sources examined for 
the preparation of these lists were :— 

(i) Socio-educational field survey; 

(ii) Census Report of 1961 (particularly for the 
identification of primitive tribes, aboriginal 
tribes, hill tribes, forest tribes and indigenous 
tribes’) ; 

(iii) Personal knowldege gained through exten¬ 
sive touring of the country and receipt of 
voluminous public evidences as described in 
Chapter X of this Report; and 

(iv) Lists of OBCs notified by various State Gov¬ 
ernments. 

12.8 It may be pointed out that the use of personal 
knowledge by the Commission in the aforesaid manner 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court in S. V. Balram 
v. State of Andhra Pradesh' 1 '. In this case the Court 
referred to the “criticism levelled at the Commission 
that it had used its personal knowledge for the purpose 
of characterising a particular group as backward. That, 
in the circumstances of the case, is inevitable and there 
is nothing improper or illegal. The very object ot the 


* VI.R. 1972 SC 1375 
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Commission in touring various areas and visiting the 
huts and habitations of people is to find out their actual 
living conditions”. 

12.9 In this context it may also be stated that in 
some cases, the findings based bn socio-educational 
field survey happened to be inconsistent with the 
living social reaiity. For example, the social status of 
Kasera caste in Bihar, Dhobi in Gujarat, Agasa in 
Karnataka, Kumbhar in Rajasthan, Badager in Tamil 
Nadu, etc. is known to be very jpw. Yet these castes 
scored below 11 points and, thus, qualified for ranking 
as 'forward. Such aberrations are bound to occur i" 
any sociological survey which is based on statistical 
methods owing to lopsidedness of the sample covered. 
The only corrective to these aberrations is the intimate 
personal knowledge of local conditions and the use of 
massive public evidence produced before the Com¬ 
mission. The results of the field survey have been 
carefully scrutinised and such aberrations rectified as 
far as possible. 

12.10 Whereas the Co mm ission has tried to make 
the State-wise lists of OBCs as comprehensive as 
possible, it is quite likely that several synonyms of the 
castes listed as backward have been left out. Certain 
castes are known by a number of synonyms which 
vary from one region to the other and their complete 
coverage is almost impossible. In view of this the 
Commission recommends that if a particular caste has 
been listed as backward then all its synonyms whether 
mentioned in the State lists or not should also be treated 
as backward. 

O.lhCs. Among Non-Hindu Comniunities 

12.1 1 There is no doubt that social and educational 
backwardness among non-Hindu communities is more 
or less of the same order as among Hindu communities. 
Though caste system is peculiar to Hindu society yet, 
in actual practice, it also pervades the non-Hindu 
communities in India in varying degrees. There arc 
two main reasons for this phenomenon : first, caste 
system is a great conditioner of the mind .and leaves 
an indelible mark on a person’s social consciousness 
and cultural mores. Consequently, even after conver¬ 
sion, the ex-Hindus carried with them their deeply 
ingrained ideas of social hierarchy and stratification. 
This resulted in the Hindu converts inadvertently act¬ 
ing as Trojan horses of caste system among highly 
equalitarian religions such as Islam, Christianity, 
Sikhism, etc. Secondly, non-Hindu minorities living in 
pre-dominantly Hindu India could not escape from its 
dominant social and cultural influences, Thus, both 
from within and without, caste amongst non-Hindu 
communities received continuous sustenance and 
stimulus. 

12.12 “.Sayyads and Sheikhs are the priestly 

castes like the Brahmins and the Mughals and Pathans, 
famous for their chivalry, are equal to the Kshqtriyas 
..... There are occupational castes who are consider¬ 
ed lower castes in the hierarchy.Thus castes are 

hereditary names based on their occupation and there 
is basic tendency among them to practice endogamy. . 

. . . They are dcsccndents of the members of the 


Hindu clean castes who have been converted to Islam 
either in groups from different castes or as whole 
castes”.* 

Ill3 On the same point Dr. Imtiaz Ahmed 
observes, “There is a notion of hierarchy among the 
Muslin^ though it is hard to say how far the criterion 
of the ranking among them can be said to conform 
to the Hindu model.... . It is clear that castes exists 
as a basis of social relations amongst them (Muslims) 
but its form has been greatly weakened and modified 
as it differs from the Hindu model in certain details.”® 

12.14 Similar is the situation among Indian 
Christians. “ v .. .. .Christians in Kerala are divided into 
various denominations on the basis of beliefs and 
rituals and into various ethnic groups on the basis 
of their caste background... .even after conversion, 
the lower caste converts were continued to be treated 
as Harijans by all sections of the society including the 
Syrian Christians, even though with conversion the 

former ceased to'be Harijans and untouchables. 

In the presence of rich Syrian Christians the Harijan 
Christians had to remove their head-dress while speak¬ 
ing with their Syrian Christian masters. They had to 

keep their mouth dosed with a hand.It was found 

that the Syrian and Pulaya members of the same 
Church conduct religious rituals separately in separate 
buildings..... Thus lower caste converts to a very 
egalitarian religion like Christianity, ever anxious to 
expand its membership, even after generations were 
not able to clface the clfcct of their caste back¬ 
ground.’^ 

12.15 About Sikhs, the Hindu caste model is 
almost literally replicated and the fact is too well-known 
to need any elaboration. 

12.16 But despite the prevalence of caste system 
among non-Hindu communities in varying degrees, the 
fact of the matter is that all these religions are totally 
egalitarian in their outlook, they proclaim absolute 
equality of all their co-rcligionists and any social diffe¬ 
rentiation based on caste is anathema to them. In view 
of this, caste cannot be made the basis for identifying 
socially and educationally backward classes among non- 
Hindu communities. We, therefore, shall have to 
evolve some other rough and ready criteria for identify¬ 
ing non-Hindu OBCs. 

12.17 On the face of it, the criterion of poverty 
appears to be the most plausible, but it is full of pit- 
falls. For instance, even a highly respected and well- 
educated Sayyad or Syrian Christian may be poor. Thus 
he will not satisfy the constitutional provision of 
‘social and educational backwardness’. Secondly, eco¬ 
nomic criterion is very difficult to apply. A person 
who is poor today may be well off tomorrow and 


‘Caste Among Non-Hindus in India, edited by Dr. 
Haijinder Singh, National, 1977. 

tft.Caste & Social Stratifi a'ion among Muslim; in India, 
edited by Dr. Imtiaz Ahmed Manohir Publications, 1978. 

%K.C. Alexander in ‘Caste among Non-Hindus in India’, 
edited by Dr, Harjinder Singh. 
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vice-versa. Moreover, verification of economic 
status is very tricky. 

12.18 After giving a good deal of thought to theso 
difficulties the Commission has evolved the following 
rough and ready criteria for identifying non-Hindu 
OBCs :— 

(i) All untouchables converted to any non- 
Hindu religion; and 


12.22 From the foregoing it will be seen that 
excluding Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Other Backward Classes constitute nearly 52% of the 
Tndian population. 

Percentage Distribution of Indian Population by Caste and 
Religious Groups 

S. No. Group Name Percentage of total 

population 

f, S he luted Castes and Scheduled Tribes' 


fii) Such occupational communities which are 
known by the name of their traditional 
hereditary occupation and whose Hindu 
counterparts have been included in the list 
of Hindu OBCs. (Examples : Dhobi, Teh, 
Dheemar, Nai, Gujar, Kumhar, Lobar, Darji, 
Badhai, etc.); 

Estimated Population of OBCs 

12.19 Systematic caste-wise enumeration of popula- 
tioifwas introduced by the Registrar General of India 
in 1SS1 and discontinued in 1931. In view of this, 
figures of caste-wise population beyond 1931 are not 
available. But assuming that tire inter se rate of growth 
of population of various castes, communities and 
religious groups over the last half a century has re¬ 
mained more or less the same, it is possible to work 
out the percentage that all these groups constitute of 
the total population of the country. 

12.20 Working on the above basis the Commission 
culled out caste/community-wise population figures 
from the census records of 1931 and, then grouped 
them into broad caste-clusters and religious groups. 
These collectivities were subsequently aggregated under 
five major heads, i.e. (i) Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes; (ii) Non-Hindu Communities, Religious 
Groups, etc.; (iii) Forward Hindu Castes and Com¬ 
munities; (iv) Backward Hindu Castes and Commu¬ 
nities; and (v)' Backward Non-Hindu Communities. 
Results of this exercise are contained in the table 
and a look at it will indicate the broad classification 
adopted by the Commission. 

p 21 The population of Hindu OBCs could be 
derived by subtracting from the total population of 
Hindus, the population of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and that of forward Hindu castes and commu¬ 
nities and it worked out to 52%. But the same 
approach could not be adopted in respect of non- 
IIindu OBCs. Assuming that roughly the proportion 
of OBCs amongst non-Hindus was of the same ordei 
as amongst the Hindus, population of non-Hindu OBCs 
was also taken as 52% of the actual proportion of 
M population oi 1.6.16%, « 8.40% Thus tie 
total population of Hindu and non-Hindu OBCs 
naturally added up to nearly 52% (43.70% + 8.40%) 
of the country’s population. 


A—1 
A—2 

Sch.du d Castes 

Scheduled Tribes 

15.05 

7.51 


Total of *A’ 

22,56 


If. Non-Hindu Communities, Religious Groups, etc. 

B—l 

Muslims (other thau STs). 

11.19 (0.02)* 

B—2 

Christians (other than STs) 

2.16 (0.44)* 

B—3 

Sikhs (other than SCs & STs) . 

1.67 (0,22)* 

B—4 

Budhists (other than STs). 

0.67 (0.03)* 

B—5 

Jams . ... 

0.47 


Total of *B* 

16.16 


HI. Forward Hindu Castes & Communities 

C~1 

Bralimius {deluding Bhumihnrs) 

5.52 

C—2 

Rajputs. 

3.90 

C—3 

Marathas . • 

2.21 

C—4 

Jats 

1.00 

C—5 

Vaishyas-Bania. etc. 

1.88 

0-6 

Kayasthas . . • • 

1.07 

C—7 

Other forward Hindu castes,'groups 

2.00 


Total of *C’ 

17.58 


Total of ‘A’, ‘B’ & *C’ 

56,30 


IV. Backward Hindu Castes & Communities 

D. 

Remaining Hindu castes/groups 
which come in the category of 
"Other Backward Classes” 

43.70© 


V. Backward Non-Hindu Communities 

E. 

52% of religious groups under 
Section B may also be treated as 
OBCs. .... 

8.40 

F. 

The approximate derived popu¬ 
lation of Other Backward Clo ses 
including non-Hindu Communi¬ 
ties 

52% 

(Aggregate of D 
& E, rounded). 


©This is a t! .-rived figure. 

♦Figures in brackets give the population of S.C.itS.T. among 
these non-Hindu Communities. 






CHAPTER XU1 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


13.1 It may appear that the upliftment o£ Other 
Backward Classes is part of the larger national 
problem of the removal of mass poverty. This is only 
partially correct. The deprivation of OBCs is a very 
special case of the larger national issue : here the 
basic question is that of social and educational back¬ 
wardness and poverty is only a direct consequence of 
these two crippling caste-based handicaps. As these 
handicaps are embedded in our social structure, their 
removal will require far-reaching structural changes. 
No less important will be changes in the perception of 
the problems of OBCs by the ruling classes of the 
country. 

Reservations 

13.2 One such change in the attitude of the ruling 
elite pertains to the provision of reservation in Gov¬ 
ernment services and educational institutions for the 
candidates of Other Backward Gasses. It is generally 
.argued that looking to the large population of OBCs 

(52%), recruitment of a few thousand OBCs every 
year against reserved vacancies is not going to produce 
any perceptible impact on their general condition. On 
the other hand, the induction of a large proportion of 
employees against reserved vacancies will considerably 
impair the quality and efficiency of the Government 
services. It is also stated that the benefits of such 
reservations will be skimmed off by those sections of 
OBCs which are already well off and the really 
backward sections will be left high and dry. Another 
argument advanced against this approach is that the 
policy of large scale reservations will cause great heart 
burning to those meritorious candidates whose entry 
into services will be barred as a result thereof. 

13.3 All the above arguments are based on fairly 
sound reasoning. But these are also the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by the ruling elite which is keen on preservin'! 
its privileges. Therefore, like all such reasoning, it is 
based^ on partisan approach. By the same token, tyftUe 
illuminating some immediate areas of concern it tends 
to ignore much larger issues of national importance. 

13.4 It is not at all our contention that by offering 
a few thousand jobs to OBC candidates we shall be 
able to make 52% of the Indian population as forward. 
But v/c must recognise that an essential part of 
of the battle against social backwardness is to be 
fought in the minds of the backward people. In India 
Government service has always been looked upon as 
a symbol of prestige and power. By increasing the 
representation of OBCs in Government services, we 
give them an immediate feeling of participation in the 
governance of this country. When a backward class 
candidate becomes a Collector or a Superintendent of 


Police, the material benefits accruing from his position 
are limited to the members of his family only. But the 
psychological spin off of this phenomenon is tremen¬ 
dous; the entire community of that backward class 
candidate feels socially elevated. Even when no 
tangible benefits flow to the community at large, the 
feeling that now it has its "own man” in the “corridors 
of power” acts as morale booster, 

13.5 In a democratic set-up every individual and 
community has a legitimate right and aspiration to 
participate in ruling this country. Any situation which 
results in a near-denial of this right to nearly 52% of 
the country’s population needs to be urgently rectified, 

13.6 Apprehensions regarding drop in the quality of 
Government services owing to large scale induction pf 
S.C./S.T. and O.B.C. candidates against reserved posts 
may be justified only up to a point. But is it possible 
to maintain that all candidates selected on merit turn 
out to be honest, efficient, hard-working and dedicat¬ 
ed ? At present, top echelons of all the Government 
services are manned predominantly by open competi¬ 
tion candidates and if the performance of our bure¬ 
aucracy is any indication, it has not exactly covered 
itself with glory. Of course, this does not imply that 
candidates selected against reserved posts will do 
better. Chances are that owing to their social and 
cultural handicaps they may be generally a shade less 
competent. But, on the other hand, they will have 
the great advantage of possessing first hand knowldece 
of the sufferings and problems of the backward sec¬ 
tions of society. This is not a small asset for field 
workers and policy makers even at the highest level. 

13.7 It is no doubt true, that the major benefits of 
reservation and other welfare measures for Other 
Backward Gasses will be cornered by the more 
advanced section 0 f the backward commu¬ 
nities But is not this a universal pheno¬ 
menon 7 ah reformist remedies have to contend 
with a slow recovery along the hierarchical gradient; 
there are no quantum jumps in social reform. More¬ 
over, human nature being what it is, a “new class’ 
ultimately does emerge even in classless societies. The 
chief merit of reservation is not that it will introduce 
egalitarianism amongst OBCs when the rest of the 
Indian society is seized by all sorts of inequalities. But 
reservation will certainly erode the hold of higher 
castes on the services and enable OBCs in general to 
have a sense of participation in running the affairs 
of their country. 

13.8 It is certainly true that reservation for OBCs 
wilt cause a lot of heart buring to others. But should 
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the mere fact of this heart buring be allowed to operate 
as a moral veto against social reform. A lot of heart 
burning wq? caused to the British when they left 
India. It burns the hearts of all whites when the 
black protest against apartheid in South Africa. When 
the higher castes constituting less than 20% of the 
country’s population subjected the rest to all manner 
of social injustice, it must have caused a lot ot heart 
burning to the lower castes. But now that the lower 
castes are asking for a modest share of the national 
cake of power and prestige, a chorus of alarm is being 
raised on the pica that this will cause heart burning 
to the ruling elite. Of all the spacious arguments 
advanced against reservation for backward classes, 
there is none which beats this one about ‘heart burn¬ 
ing’ in sheer sophistry. 

13.9 In fact the Hindu society has always operated 
a very rigorous scheme of reservation, which was 
internalised through caste system. Eklivya lost his 
thumb and Shambhuk his neck for their breach of 
caste rules of reservation. The present furore against 
reservations for OBCs is not aimed at the principle 
itself, but against the new class of beneficiaries, as 
they are now clamouring for a share of the opportuni¬ 
ties which were nil along monopolised by the higher 
castes. 

Quantum and Scheme oj Reservations 

13.10 Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes con¬ 
stitute 22.5% of the country’s population. According¬ 
ly, a pro-rata reservation of 22.5% has been made for 
them in all services and public sector undertakings 
under the Central Government. In the States also, 
reservation for SCs and STs is directly proportional to 
their population in each State. 

13.11 As stated in the last Chapter (para 12.22) 
the population of OBCs, both Hindu and non-Hindu, 
is around 52% of the total population of India. 
Accordingly, 52% of all posts under the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should be reserved for them. But this pro¬ 
vision may go against the law laid down in a number 
of Supreme Court judgements wherein it has been held 
that the total quantum of reservation under Articles 
15(4) and 16(4) of the Constitution should be below 
50%. In view of this the proposed reservation for 
OBCs would have to be pegged, at a figure which, 
when added to 22.5% for SCs and STs, remains 
below 50%. In view of this legal constraint, the 
Commission is obliged to recommend a reservation of 
27% only, even though their population is almost 
twice this figure. 

13.12 States which have already introduce,! reser¬ 
vation for OBCs exceeding 27%, will remain unaffect¬ 
ed bv this recommendation. 

13.13 With the above general recommendation 
regarding the quantum of reservation, the Commission 
proposes the following over-all scheme of reservation 
for OBCs :— 


should not be adjusted against their reserva¬ 
tion quota of 27%. 

(2) The above reservation should also be made 
applicable to prdmotiop quota at all levels. 

(3) Reserved quota remaining unfilled should be 
carried forward for a period of three years 
and dereserved thereafter. 

(4) Relaxation in the upper age limit for direct 
recruitment should be extended to the candi¬ 
dates of OBCs in the same manner as done in 
the case of SCs and STs. 

(5) A roster system for each category of posts 
should be adopted by the concerned autho¬ 
rities in the same manner as presently done 
in respect of SC ajjd ST candidates. 

13.14 The above scheme of reservation in its toto 
should also be made applicable to all recruitment to 
public sector undertakings both under the Central and 
State Governments, as also to nationalised banks. 

1315 All private sector undertakings which have 
received financial assistance from the Government in 
one form or the other should also be obliged to recruit 
personnel on the aforesaid basis. 

13.16 All universities and affiliated colleges should 
also be covered by the above scheme of reservation. 

13.17 To give proper effect to these recommenda¬ 
tions, it is imperative that adequate statutory provisions 
are made by the Government to amend the existing 
enactments, rules, procedures, etc. to the extent they 
arc not in consonance with the same. 

Educational Concessions 

13.18 Our educational system is elitist in character, 
results in a high degree of wastage and is least sui'ed 
to the requirements of an over-populated and develop¬ 
ing country. It is a legacy of the British rule which 
was severely criticised during the independence struggle, 
and yet, it has not undergone any structural changes. 
Though it is least suited to the needs of backward 
classes, yet. they are forced to run the rat-race with 
others as no options are available to them. As 
‘educational reform’ was not within the terms of refe¬ 
rence of this Commission, wc arc also forced to trend 
the beaten track and suggest only the palliative mea¬ 
sure within the existing framework. 

13.19 Various State Governments are giving a 
number of educational concessions to Other Backward 
Class students (Chapter IX, paras 9.30—9.33) like 
exemption of tuition fees, free supply of books _ and 
clothes, mid-dav meals, special hostel facilities 
stipends, etc. These concessions are all richt as far 
as they co. But they do not go far enough. What is 
required is. perhaps, not so much the provision of 
additional funds as the framing of integrated schemes 
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13.20 It is well known that most backward elites 
children are irregular and indifferent students and 
their drop-out rate is very high. There are two main 
reasons tor this. First, these children are brought up 
in a climate of extreme social and cultural depriva¬ 
tion and, consequently, a proper motivation for school¬ 
ing is generally lacking. Secondly, most of these 
children come from very poor homes and their parents 
are forced to press them into doing small chores from 
a very young age. 


13.21 Upgrading the cultural environment is a very 
slow process. Transferring these children to an arti- 
fkviily upgraded environment is beyond the present 
resources ot the country. In view of this it is recom¬ 
mended Jhnt this problem may be tackled on a limited 
and selective basis on two fronts. 

13.22 First, an intensive and time bound programme 
for adult education should be launched in selected 
pockets with high concentration of OBC population. 
This is a basic motivational approach, as only prop nh 
motivated parents will take serious interest in educating 
their children. Secondly, residential schools should be 
set up in these areas for backward class students to 
provide a climate specially conducive to serious 
studies. All facilities in these schools including board 
and lodging, will have to be provided free of cost to 
attract students from poor and backward homes, 
separate Government Hostels for OBC students with 
the above facilities will be another step in the right 
direction. 

13.23 A beginning on both these fronts will have 
to be made on a limited scale and selective basis. But 
the scope of these activities should be expanded as 
fast as the resources permit. Adult education pro¬ 
gramme and residential schools started on a selective 
basis will operate as growing-points of conciousness 
for the entire community and their multiplier effect is 
bound to be substantial. Whereas several States are 
extended a number of ad hoc concessions to backward 
class students, few serious attempts have been made 
to integrate these facilities into a comprehensive 
scheme for a qualitative upgradation of educational 
environment available to OBC students. 

13.24 After all, education is the best catalyst of 
change and educating the backward classes is the surest 
way to improve their self image and raise their social 
status. As OBCs cannot afford the high wastage rates 
of our educational system, it is very important that 
their education is highly' biased in favour of voca¬ 
tional training. After all reservation in services will 
absorb only a very small percentage of the educated 
backward classes and the rest should be suitably equip¬ 
ped with vocational skills to enabtc them to get a 
return on having invested several years in education. 

13.25 It is also obvious that even if all the above 
facilities are given to OBC students, they will not be 
able to compete oi\i»n equal footing with others in 
securing admission to technical and professional Insti¬ 
tutions, In view of this it 1 is recommended that seats 
should he reserved for OBC students in all scientific, 
technical and professional institutions run by the Cen- 
S/28 H A /SO—10 


trul as well as State Governments. This reservation win 
fall under Article 15(4) of the Constitution and the 
quantum of reservation should be the same as in the 
Government services, i.e. 27%. Those States which 
have already reserved more than 27% seats for OBC 
students will remain unaffected by this recommendation. 

13.26 While implementing the provision for reser¬ 
vation it should also be ensured that the candidates who 
arc admitted against the reserved quota are enabled .to 
derive full benefit of higher studies. It has been 
generally noticed that these OBC students coming from 
an impoverished cultural background, are not able to 
keep abreast with other students. It is, therefore, very 
essential that special coaching facilities arc arranged 
for all such students in our technical and professional 
institutions. The concerned authorities should clearly 
appreciate that their job is not finished once candidates 
against reserved quota have been admitted to various 
institutions. In fact the real task starts only after that 
Unless adequate follow-up action is taken to give special 
coaching assistance to these students, not only these 
young people will feel frustrated and humiliated but 
the country will also be landed with ill-equipped and 
sub-standard engineers, doctors and other professionals. 

Financial Assistance 

13.27 Vocational communities following hereditary 
occupations have suffered heavily as a result of indus¬ 
trialisation. Mechanical production and introduction 
of synthetic materials has robbed the village potter, 
oil crusher, black-smith, carpenter, etc. of their tradi¬ 
tional means of livelihood and the pauperisation ot 
these classes is a well known phenomenon in the 
country-side. 

13.28 It has, therefore become very necessary that 
suitable institutional finance and technical assistance 
is made available to such members of village voca¬ 
tional communities who want to set up small scale 
industries on their own. Similar assistance should 
also be provided to those promising OBC candklates 
who have obtained special vocational training, 

13.29 Of course, most State Governments have 
created various financial and technical agencies for the 
promotion of small and medium scale industries. But 
it is well known that only the more influential mem¬ 
bers of the community are able to derive benefits from 
these agencies. In view of this, it is very essential 
that separate financial institutions for providing finan¬ 
cial and technical assistance are established for the 
backward classes. Some State Governments like 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh have already set up 
separate financial corporations etc. for OBCs. 

13.30 Cooperative Societies of occupational groups 
will also help a lot.' But due care should be taken that 
aft the office-bearers and members of such societies 
belong to the concerned hereditory occupational 
groups and outsiders arc not allowed to exploit them 
by infiltrating into such cooperatives. 

13.31 The share of OBCs in the industrial and 

business life of the country is negligible P art, V 

explains their extremely low income levels. A* a port 
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of its overall strategy to uplift the backward classes, it 
is imperative that all State Governments, are suitably 
advised and encouraged to create a separate network 
of financial and technical institutions to foster business 
and industrial enterprise among OBCs. 

Structural Changes 

13.32 Reservations in Government employment and 
educational institutions, as also all possible financial 
assistance will remain mere palliatives unless the 
problem of backwardness is tackled at its root. Bulk 
of the small land-holders, tenants, agricultural labour, 
impoverished village artisans, unskilled workers, etc. 
belong to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes. “Apart from social tradi¬ 
tions, the dominance by the top peasantry is exercis¬ 
ed through recourse to informal bondage which arises 
mainly through money-lending, leasing out of small 
bits of land and providing house-sites and dwelling 
space to poor peasants. A? mosl of the functionaries 
of Government are drawn from the top peasantry, the 
class and caste linkage between the functionaries of 
Government and the top peasantry remain firm. This 
also tilts the socio-political balance in favour of the 
top peasantry and helps it in having its dominance 
over others.”* 

13.33 The net outcome of the above situation is 
that notwithstanding their numerical preponderance, 
backward classes continue to remain in mental and 
material bondage of the higher castes and rich pea¬ 
santry. Consequently, despite constituting nearly 
3/4th of the country's population, Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes have 
been able to acquire a very limited political clout, 
even though adult franchise was introduced more than 
three decades back. Through then literal monopoly 
of means of production the higher castes arc able to 
manipulate and coerce the backward classes into act¬ 
ing against-their own interests. In view of this, until 
the stranglehold of the existing production relations 
is broken through radical land reforms, the abject 
dependence of under privileged classes on the domi¬ 
nant higher castes will continue indefinitely. In fact 
there is already a sizeable volume of legislation on the 
statute books to abolish zamindari, place ceilings on 
land holdings and distribute land to the landless. But 
in actual practice its implementation has been halting, 
half-hearted and superficial. The States like Karna¬ 
taka, Kerala and West Bengal which have gone 
about the job more earnestly have not only succeeded 
in materially helping-the Backward classes, but also 
reaped rich political dividends into the bargain. 

13.34 It is the Commission's firm conviction that a 
radical transformation of the existing production rela¬ 
tions is the most important single step that can be 
taken for the welfare and upliftment of all backward 
classes. Even if this is not possible in the industrial 
sector for various reasons, in the agricultural sector 
a change of this nature is botli feasible and overdue. 

13.35 The Commission, therefore, strongly recom¬ 
mends that all the State Governments should be 

‘Rising Middle Peasantry in North India by Pradhan M 
Prasad, Economic & Political Weekly, Annual Number 1980. 


directed to enact and implement progressive land 
legislation so as to effect basic structural changes in 
the existing production relations in the countryside. 

13.36 At present surplus label is being allotted to 
SCs and STs. A part of the surplus land becoming 
available in future ?.s a result of the operation of land 
ceiling laws etc. should also be allotted to the OBC 
landless labour. 

Miscellaneous 

13.37 (1) Certain sections of some occupational 
communities like Fishermen, llanjaras, Bansforas, 
Khatwes etc. still suffer from the stigma of untoucha- 
bility in some parts of the country. They have been 
listed as O.B.Cs. by the Commission, but their inclu¬ 
sion in the lists of Scheduled Castes/Schcduled Tribes 
may be considered by the Government. 

(2) 'Backward Classes Development Corporations 
should be set up both at the Central and State levels 
to implement various socio-educational and economic 
measures for their advancement. 

(3) A separate Ministry/Department for O.B.Cs. 
at the Centre and the Slates should be created to 
safeguard their interests. 

(4) With a view to giving better representation to 
certain very backward sections of O.B.Cs. like the 
Gaddis in Himachal Pradesh, Neo-Buddhists in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Fishermen in the Coastal areas, Gujjars in 
J&K., it is recommended that aieas of their concent¬ 
ration may be carved out into separate constituencies 
at the time of delimitation. 

Central Assistance 

13.38 At present no Central Assistance is avail¬ 
able to any State Government for implementing any 
welfare measures for Other Backward Classes. The 
18 States and Union Territories which have under¬ 
taken such measures have to provide funds from 
their own resources. During the Commission’s tours 
practically every State Government pointed out that 
unless the Centre is prepared to liberally finance all 
special schemes for the upliftment of OBCs, it will 
be beyond the available resources of the States to 
undertake any worthwhile programme for ihe benefit 
of Other Backward Classes. 

13.39 The Commission fully shares the views of 
the State Governments in this matter and strongly 
recommends that all development programmes spe¬ 
cially designed for Other Backward Classes should be 
financed by the Central Government in the same 
manner and to the same extent as done in the case of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

13.40 Regarding the period of operation of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the entire scheme 
should be reviewed after twenty years. We have ad¬ 
visedly suggested this span of one generation, as the 
raising of social consciousness is a generational pro¬ 
gress. Any review at a shorter interval would be 
rather arbitrary and will not give a fair indication of 
the impact of our recommendations on the prevailing 
status and life-styles of O.B.Cs. 



CHAPTER XIV 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


Chapter l—The First Backward Classes Commission 

The First Backward Classes Commission was set 
up on January 29th, 1953 and it submitted its re¬ 
port on March 31st, 1955. On the basis of criteria 
evolved by it, the Commission listed 2,399 castes as 
socially and educationally backward. It recommend¬ 
ed various welfare measures for OBCs including re¬ 
servation in Government services and educational 
institutions. 

The Central Government did not accept the re¬ 
commendations of the Commission on the ground 
that it had not applied any objective tests for 
identifying Backward Classes. Five out of the 
11 Members of the Commission had given notes of 
dissent. The Government lelt that the Commission 
had classified a very large section of the population 
as backward and if special assistance had to be 
extended to all these people, “the really needy will 
be swapped by the multitude”. The Government 
was also opposed to the adoption of caste as one of 
the criterion for backwardness and preferred the 
application of economic tests. 

As Article 340 of the Constitution speaks of 
“socially and educationally backward classes”, the 
application of ‘economic tests’ for their identification 
seems to be misconceived. 


It is for nearly 100 years that Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in India have been implementing special pro¬ 
grammes for the welfare of depressed and backward 
classes. Madras Government took the lead by fram¬ 
ing GranL-in-Aid Code in 1385 to regulate financial 
aid to educational institutions for backward classes 
students. Mysore State was the next to follow and, 
by now, all the Southern Slates arc implementing 
fairly comprehensive programmes for OBCs. As on 
date 16 States and 2 Union Territories are providing 
special assistance of varying degrees to Other Back¬ 
ward Classes. Ten State Governments are doing so 
on the basis of recommendations made by Backward 
Classes Commission specially set up by them in this 
behalf and the others are doing in an dd hoc manner. 

Special concessions like lcservation of jobs in 
Government employment and scats in educational 
institutions; financial assistance; subsidised educa¬ 
tional facilities, etc. arc being given by several Slate 
Governments to OBCs. Southern States have done 
much more work in this connection as compared to 
the rest of the country. Karnataka has reserved 
48% of al! Government jobs for OBC candidates in 


addition to 18% for SCs and STs. In the case of 
Tamil Nadu, these figures stand 50% and 18% 
respectively. 

Chapter III—Methodology and Data Base 

One serious defect noticed by the Government in 
the report of first Backward Classes Commission was 
that it had not formulated any objective criteria for 
classifying Other Backward Glasses. The need for 
field surveys and formulation of objective tests has 
also been repeatedly emphasised by the Supreme 
Court in several cases. In view of this, the Com¬ 
mission has taken special care to tap a number of 
independent sources for the collection of primary 
data. Some of the important measures taken in (his 
connection were : seminar of sociologists on _ social 
backwardness; issue of three sets of questionnaires to 
State Governments, Central Government and the 
public; extensive touring of the country' by the Com¬ 
mission, taking evidence of legislators, eminent pub- 
liemcn, sociologists, etc.; undertaking a country-wide 
socio-educational survey; preparation of reports on 
some important issues by specialised agencies; analy 
sis of census data, etc., etc. 

By adopting this multilateral approach the Com¬ 
mission was able to cast its net for and wide and 
prepared a very firm and dependable data base for 
its Report. 

Chapter IV—Social Backwardness and Caste 

Castes arc the building bricks of the Hindu social 
structure. They have kept Hindu society divided in 
a hierarchical order for centuries. This has resulted 
in a close linkage between the caste ranking of a 
person and his social, educational and economic 
status. 

This manner of stratification of society gave the 
higher castes deep-rooted vested interests in the 
perpetuation of the system. The priestly castes 
evolved an elaborate and subtle scheme of scripture, 
ritual and mythology and perpetuate their supremacy 
and hold the lower castw in bondage for ages. Most 
of our Shastras uphold the four-fold Varna system 
and, because of this religious sanction, caste system 
has lasted longer than most other social institutions 
based on inequality' and inequity. 

In view of the permanent stratification of society in 
hierarchical caste order, members of lower castes have 
always suffered from discrimination in all walks of 
life and this has resulted in their social* educational 
and economic backwardness. In India, therefore, 


Chapter 11—Status of OBCs in Some States 



the tow ritual caste status of a person has a direct 
bearing on his social backwardness. 

Chapter V—Social Dynamics of Caste 

Caste system has been able to survive over the 
centuries because of its inherent resilience and its 
ability to adjust itself to the ever changing social 
reality. The traditional view of caste system, as con¬ 
tained in Chapter IN', is based more on Hindu 
Shastras than the actual state of social reality. More¬ 
over, caste restrictions have loosened considerably 
as a result of the rule of law introduced by the 
British, urbanisation, industrialisation, spread of 
mass education and, above all, the introduction of 
adult franchise after independence. But all the above 
changes mark onlj hitt of emphasis and not any 
material alteration the basic structure of caste. 

It is generally agreed that whereas certain caste 
taboos have weakened as a result of the above 
changes, the importance of casteism in Indian politics 
is on the increase, This perhaps, was inevitable. 
Caste system provided the political leadership with 
readymade channels of communication pnd mobili¬ 
sation and, in view of this, the importance of caste 
was bound to increase in Indian politics. As Kajni 
Kothari has observed, ‘ those in India who complain 
of ‘casteism’ in politics are really looking for a sort 
of politics which has no basis in society.” 

The pace of social mobility is no doubt increasing 
and sonic traditional features of caste system have 
inevitably weakened. But what caste has lost on 
the ritual front, it has more than gained on the 
political front. In view of this it will be unrealistic 
to assume that the institution of caste will wither 
away in the foreseeable future. 

Chapter VI—Social Justice, Merit and Privilege 

Equality before the law is u basic Fundamental 
Right guaranteed under Article 14 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Bat the principle of ‘equality’ is a double 
edged weapon. It places the strong and the handi¬ 
capped on the same footing in the race of life. Jt 
is a dictum of social justice that there is equality only 
among equals. To treat unequals as equals is to 
perpetuate inequality. The humaneness of a society 
is determined by the degree of protection it provides 
to its weaker, handicapped and less gifted members. 

‘Equality of opportunity’ and ‘equality of treat¬ 
ment’ places the weak and the strong on par and, 
to that extent, it amounts to denial of 
social justice. In fact, it is ‘equality of 
results’ which is the acid test of society's egalitarian 
pretentions. In a highly unequal society like ours, 
it is only by giving special protection and privileges 
to the under-privileged section of society that wc can 
enable the weak to resist exploitation by the strong. 

It was in view of these considerations that our 
Constitution makers made special provisions under 
Articles 15(4), 16(4) and 46 etc. to protect the 
interests of SCs, STs and OBCs. Some people con¬ 
sider provisions like reservation of posts for backward 
classes, etc., as a violation of their Fundamental 


Right and denial of meritorious person’s legitimate 
due. In fact, ‘merit’ itself is largely a product of 
favourable environmental privileges and higher rat¬ 
ing in an examination does not necessarily reflect 
higher intrinsic worth of the examinee. Children of 
socially and educationally backward parents coming 
from rural background cannot compete on an equal 
footing with children from well to do homes, in view 
of this ‘merit’ and ’equality' should be viewed in 
proper perspective and the element of privilege 
should be duly recognised and discounted for when 
‘ unequals’ are made to run the same race. 

Chapter VII—Social Justice, Constitution and the Law 

The element of conflict between the Fund amen tal 
Rights and the Directive Principles of State Policy has 
been the subject matter of numerous Parliamentary 
debates and judicial pronouncements. In pursuance of 
Articles 15(4) and 16(4) a number Of State Govern¬ 
ments made reservations in Government services and 
educational institutions for OBCs and several petitions 
were filed before the High Courts and the Supreme 
Court against such orders. Gradually a sizeable body 
of case law has grown on the subject and a gist of it 
is given below. 

Caste is an important factor in the identification of 
Other Backward Classes among Hindu communities. 1 
Backwardness must be both social and educational 
and not either social or educational. Caste is also a 
class of citizens and if the caste as a whole is socially 
and educationally backward, reservation can be made 
in favour of such a caste on the ground that it is a 
socially and educationally backward class of citizens 
within the meaning of Article 15(4). The further 
division of backward classes into ‘backward* and ‘most 
backward’ is not warranted by Article 15(4). The 
aggregate reservation of posts under Article 15(4) 
should be less than 50%. Objective criteria should 
be evolved on the basis of field survey, etc., for identi¬ 
fying OBCs. 


Chapter Vlll—North South Comparison of OBC 

Welfare 

Southern Slates have done much more for the 
welfare of Other Backward Classes than Northern 
States. Moreover, in the South the whole operation 
was conducted quite smoothly whereas in the North 
even modest welfare measures for OBCs have given 
nse to sharp resistance. The Commission approached 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, to prepare 
a comparative study of the 4 States of Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, so as to have 
better appreciation of this phenomenon, 

Tata Institute Study formulated a number of hypo¬ 
theses in this regard. They are : Reservation scheme 
had a much longer history in the South; forward castes 
were more divided among themselves in the South; 
OBC s were not getting along very well with SCs/STs 
in the North and thus divided the backward classes 
movement; backward classes were more politicised in 
the South; reservation scheme was introduced too 
suddenly in the North: the capacity of backward classes 
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to retaliate depends upon their numbers, political con¬ 
sciousness, dominance and perceived lack of alternative 
opportunities; more rapid expansion of tertiary sector 
gave opening to forward castes in the South which was 
not available to the same extent in the North, etc. 

Tata Institute Study supports the above hypotheses 
by citing a number of examples and historical develop* 
ments in the 4 States under consideration. 

Chapter IX —Evidence by Central and State Govern¬ 
ments 

Two sets of questionnaires were circulated to all 
State Governments, Union Territories and Ministries 
and Departments of Central Government for eliciting 
information on various aspects of our inquiry. These 
questionnaires were designed to obtain a comparative 
picture of status of backward classes in various States, 
steps taken for their welfare, views of various Govern¬ 
ment agencies on the question of social and educational 
backwardness and any useful suggestions regarding 
the Commission’s terms of reference. 

Most of the State Governments favoured caste as an 
important criteria for determining social and educa¬ 
tional backwardness. Some States preferred economic 
criteria and some a combination of caste and means- 
:CSi. Eighteen State Governments and Union Terri¬ 
tories have taken special steps for the welfare of Other 
Backward Classes, though there is wide variation in 
the quantum of assistance provided by them. For 
instance, reservation in Government services for OBCs 
ranges from 50% in the case of Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu and 5% in Punjab and nil in the case of Rajas¬ 
than, Orissa, Delhi, etc. Representation of OBCs in 
local bodies, State Public Service Commissions, High 
Courts, etc., is also negligible. Social discrimination 
is still practised against OBCs. There are a number 
of castes and communities which are treated as un¬ 
touchables though they have hot been included in the 
list of Scheduled Castes. All the State Governments 
which have launched programmes for the welfare of 
backward classes have to fund the same from their 
own resources as no separate Plan allocation is made 
by the Centre for this purpose. 

Most States have reported loss of employment by 
village artisans owing to the introduction of machines, 
change in consumption patterns, etc. 

From the information supplied by the Central 
Government Ministries and Departments it is seen 
that Other Backward Classes constitute 12.55% of 
the total number of Government employees, whereas 
their aggregate population is 52%. Their representa¬ 
tion in Class I jobs is only 4.69%, /.<?., less than 
1 /10th of their proportion to the country’s total 
population. 

Chapter X—Evidence by the PUblic 

Nearly 2/3rd of the respondents to our questionnaire 
for General Public felt that no material changes have 
taken place in the country’s caste structure since In¬ 
dependence. Regarding criterion for identifying back¬ 
wardness, nearly 3/4th of the respondents favoured 


caste. More than 3/4th of the respondents also coat- 
plained of various disabilities suffered by backward 
classes and many felt that no concrete steps have been 
taken to remove them. They wanted job reservation 
quotas to be enhanced and more educational conces¬ 
sions to be given to the children of OBC, Ameliora¬ 
tive measures suggested for OBCs (were : reservation 
in Government employment and educational institu¬ 
tions; grant of interest free loans, free distribution of 
agricultural land and house sites; etc. 

In their evidence before the Commission, Members 
of Sixth and Seventh Lok Sabha also expressed views 
similar to those summarised above. Some MPs warn¬ 
ed against malicious propaganda being carried on by 
vested interests to create conflict between OBCs and 
SCs and STs. Some stated that the Commission should 
adopt those criteria for determining backwardness 
which have been tested before the Courts. They also 
suggested that the lists of OBCs prepared by State 
Governments and accepted by the courts should be 
adopted by the Commission in toto. 

During the Commission’s tour to various States, a 
large number of representations were received for in¬ 
cluding particular castes in the list of OBCs. Most of 
the other respondents expressed similar views on the 
criteria for identifying backward classes and measures 
to be taken for their upliftment as already indicated 
above. 

Chapter XI — Socio-Educational Field Survey—Criteria 

for Backwardness 

A country-wide socio-educaiional survey covering 
405 out of 407 Districts was conducted with the help 
of Bureau of Economics and Statistics of various 
states from February to June, 1980. Voluminous data 
gathered from the Survey was computerised and 
31 primary tables were generated from this data in 
respect of each State and Union Territory. On the 
basis of these tables, 11 Indicators or Criteria for 
social and educational backwardness were derived and 
they were grouped under 3 broad heads, i,e„ Social, 
Educational and Economic. In view of their relative 
importance, 3 points were assigned to each one of the 
Social Indicators, 2 to Educational Indicators and 1 to 
Economic Indicators. This added upto a total score 
of 22 points. All these 11 indicators were applied 
to each one of the castes covered by the Survey in 
each State. Castes obtaining a minimum score of 
11 points on this scale were listed as socially and 
educationally backward. 

Chapter XII—Identification of OBCs 

A large number of castes were identified as back¬ 
ward in each State as a result of the Socio-Educational 
Survey. As this Survey covered onlv 2 villages and 
one urban block per District, a large number of Castes 
were naturally left out. Moreover, in some cases, the 
size of the sample was so small that the results were 
not dependable. 

In view of this, two supplementary approaches were 
adopted to prepare complete lists of OBCs for each 
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State. First, State-wise list of the 11 groups of primi¬ 
tive tribes, exterior castes, criminal tribes, etc. con¬ 
tained in the Registrar General of India’s compilation 
of 1961 were culled and included in the. Commission’s 
lists or OBCs. This was done as the social and educa¬ 
tional status of these castes and communities was more 
or less akin to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Secondly, based on the public evidence, and personal 
knowledge of the Members of the Commission, State- 
wise list of those OBCs were drawn up which could 
not be covered by the socio-educational survey. 

It was as a result of this three pronged approach that 
State lists of OBCs (Volume-in) were prepared. 

From the results of the field survey it was seen that 
some of the well-known OBCs which were also includ¬ 
ed in the lists of backward classes notified by various 
State Governments were not ranked as ‘backward’ in 
the survey. This is unavoidable in any sociological 
survey based on Statistical methods. Such aberrations 
were corrected in the light of the other field evidence 
available with the Commission, 

The set of eleven Indicators (criteria), being caste- 
based, could not be applied to non-Hindu commuhi- 
ties. In view of this, a separate set of 3 criteria was 
evolved for the identification of non-Hindu backward 
communities. 

On the basis of the available census data, the 
population of Hindu and non-Hindu OBCs was esti¬ 
mated to be 52% of the total population of India. 
This is in addition to the population of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes which amounts to 22.5%, 


Chapter XIII — Recommendations 

Reservation for SC's and STs is"In proportion to 
their population, i.e„ 22.5%. But as there is a legal 
obligation to keep reservations under Articles 15(4) 
and 16(4) of the Constitution below 50%, the 
Commission recommends a reservation of 27% for 
OBCs. This reservation should apply to all Govern¬ 
ment services as well as technical and professional 
institutions, both in tinrCentre and the States. 

Special educational facilities designed at upgrading 
the cultural environment of the students should be 
created in a phased manner in selected areas contain¬ 
ing high concentration of OBCs. Special emphasis 
should be placed on vocational training. Separate 
coaching facilities should be provided in technical and 
professional institutions to OBC students to enable 
them to catch up with students from open , quota. 

Special programmes for upgrading the skills of 
village artisans should be prepared and subsidised loans 
from financial institutions granted to them for setting 
up small scale industries. To promote the participation 
of OBCs in the industrial and business life of the 
country, a separate net-work pf financial and technical 
institutions should bi* created bv all State Govern¬ 
ments. 


Under the existing scheme of production-relations, 
Backward Classes comprising mainly small land 
holders, tenants, agricultural labour, village artisans, 
etc., are heavily dependent on the rich peasantry fo» 
their sustenance. In view of this, OBCs continue tt 
remain in mental and material bondage of the dominan 
castes and classes. Unless these production-relation] 
are radically altered through structural changes ant 
progressive land reforms implemented rigorously al 
over the country, OBCs will never become truly mde 
pendent. In view of this, highest priority should b» 
given to radical land reforms by all the States. 

At present no Central assistance is available to an' 
State for implementing any welfare measures for Othe 
Backward Classes. Several State Governments express 
ed their helplessness in undertaking more purposefn 
development programmes for backward classes in vies 
of lack of resources. It is, therefore, recommended 
that welfare programmes specially designed for OBQ 
should be financed by the Central Government in the 
same manner and to the same extent as done in tha 
case of SCs and STs. 


Sd/- 

(BINDHYESHWARI PRASAD MANDAL) 


Sd/- Sd/- 

(R. R. BHOLE) (DIWAN MOHAN LALL) 


Sd/- Sd/- 

(K. SUBRAMANIAM) (L. R. NAIK) 

(Subject t* my minute of dissent) 
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COMPOSITION AND TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE FIRST RACK WARD CLASSES COMMISSION 

(b) investigate the conditions of all such socially and edu¬ 
cationally backward classes and the difficulties under 
which they labour; 


Composition 

1. Shri Ifrkasaheb Kalelkar, M.P., Chairman 

2. Shri Nirayan Sadoba Kajroikar, M.P, 

3. Shri Bheekha 0hai, M.P. 

4. Shri Shhdayal Singh Chaurasia 

5. Shri R«hchwar Patel, M.P, 

6. Shri Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, M.L.A. (Bihar) 

7. Shri T- Mariappa, M.L.A. (Myton) 

8. Lala Jagannath 

9. Shri Atma Singh Namdhari, M.P. 

10. Shri N. R. M. Swamy, M.P. 

11. Shri Arunangshu De ( Mem be r S e c r etary) 


Terms of Reference 

The Backward Classes Commission shall— 

(a) determine the criteria to be adopted in considering whe¬ 
ther any sections of the people in the territory of India 
(in addition to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes sped fled by notifications issued under Articles 
341 and 342 of the Constitution) should be traatpd as 
Socially and educationally backward classes; and, in 
accordance with such criteria, prepare a list of such 
classes setting out also their approximate numbers and 
their territorial distribution; 


and make recommendations— 

(0 « to the step* that should be taken by the Union 
or any State to remove such difficulties or to im¬ 
prove their condition, and 

(tt) as to the grants that should be made for the purpose 
by the Union or any State and the conditions sub¬ 
ject to which such grants sould be made; 

(c) investigate such other matters as the President may 
hereafter refer to them; and 

W) present to the President a report setting out the facts as 
found by them and making such recommendations as 
they think proper. 

The Commission may— 

(«) obtain such information as they may consider necessary 
or relevant for their purpose in such form and such 
manner as they may think appropriate, from the Central 
Government, the State Governments and such other 
authorities, organizations or individuals as may, in the 
opinion of the Commission, be of assistance to them; 

(6) hold their sittings or the sittings of such sub-committees 
as they may appoint from amongst their own members 
at such authority of tfac Chairman; and 

(c) visit or depute a sub-conunittee of theirs to visit such 
parts of the territory of India as they consider necessary 
or convenient. 
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questionnaire for state governmentsunion territories 


Note : 

(a) Unless otherwise specified. Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes should be excluded while furnishing in¬ 
formation about Other Backward Classes (OBCs). 

(A) Replies should be brief and specific. Generalizations 
may be avoided. 

(c) Statistics may be given, wherever possible. 

(d) A separate sheet may be used for each question so as to 
facilitate compilation work in the office of the Commis¬ 
sion. Only question number may be indicated in the 
top left hand margin of the sheet and the whole question 
need not be reproduced. 

CRITERIA 

J. Has your State Government recognised and identified 
‘Other Backward Classes’ as a separate entity? 

2. If so, what are the criteria adopted for doing so? 

3. What should be the objective and specific criteria for 
determining: 

(а) Social backwardi^s; and 

(б) Educational backwardness. 

4. Could caste be made a criterion for identifying backward¬ 
ness? 

Please give reasons for your answer. 

5. Caste being peculiar to the Hindu Communities, what 
criteria should be adopted to determine social and educational 
backwardness of the non-Hindu communities? 

6. Can you suggest any other positive and workable cri¬ 
teria for determining backwardness? 

If so, please spell it out. 

7. In the context of other Backward Classes, the Constitu¬ 
tion refers to social and educational backwardness only. Eco¬ 
nomic backwardness as a criterion has been advisedly left out. 
What are the views of your State Government on this issue? 

II. SAFEGUARDS, RESERVATION ETC. 

8. Please give the following particulars regarding the mem¬ 
bers elected to both Houses of the Parliament and the State 
Legislature(s) from your State in the last three general elections: 

Lok Rnjya State 

Sabha Subha Legisla¬ 

ture^) 

(1) Total number of 
Members. 

(2) No. of members be¬ 
longing to SCs and 
STs. 

(3) No. of members lie- 
longing to OBCs. 

9. Please give a complete list of Chief Ministers of your Slate 
since independence to date and indicate the ‘vurnn’ (i.e. Brahmin, 
K'hatriya, Vaishya or Sudra) against each name. 


10. What is the total number and percentage of elected 
members of OBCs in the various local bodies of the State? 
(If figures down to the village level are not readily available, 
please go as far below the district level as possible. Figure for 
each level may be given separately!. 

11, Please furnish the following information about village 
headmen/mukhias and serpanchas in your State : 


Total No. be- No. be- 
number longing to longing 
SCs & STs to OBCs 


(1) Village headmen/mukhias 

(2) Sarpanchas of Gram 
Panchayats. 

(3) Sarpanchas of Nyaya 
Panchayats. 


12. Has your State Govt, fixed any specific quota of posts 
in the public services for other Backward Classes and Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes? If so, please give infemution in 
the following table ; 


Employer Gazetted Non-Gazetted Class IV 

other than 
Class IV 

OBC SC&ST OBC SC&ST OBC SC&ST 


(1) State Govt. 

(2) Local Bodies 

(3) Undertakings 


Note : For Local Bodies and public undertakings, please give 
the equivalent of gazetted and non-gazetted posts. 

13. What is the total number of vacancies that normally 
arise every year under the above three categories? 

14. In case your State Government has adopted a policy 
of job reservation for Other Backward Classes, are these further 
sub-divided into “Backward" and "More Backward" Classes? 

If the answer is ‘Yes’, please give the basis for doing so. 

15. When was job reservation for Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and Other Backward Classes first introduced in 
your Stale? 

16. (a) Is the reserved quota of jobs fully utilised by the 
candidates of Other Backward Classes? 

(/») Please give latest available figures of number of posts 
reserved and actually filled by OBC candidates in all the three 
grades mentioned in Q. No. 12 for three consecutive years. 

17. In the open selection of candidates fur any category 
of posts, some OBC candidates arc also likely to be selected on 
the basis of merit alone. Are the number of posts thus filled by 
Other Backward Classes candidate i.e, on the basis of individual 
merit, subtracted from the quota of posts specially reserved 
for candidates of Other Backward Classes? 

18. In case the quota reserved for OBC candidates is not 
fully utilised by the members of Other Backward Classes in a 
patticular year, how does your State Government treat the 
unutilised quota? 
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19. Does the reservation of jobs for OBCs bear any rela¬ 
tion to the population of OBCs vis-a-vis the total population of 
the State? If not, please give reasons. 

20. Is reservation of posts for Other Backward Classes and 
Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes necessary and equitable? 

If so, what should be the basis for determining quotas of re¬ 
served posts? 

21. What percentage of the total population of the State 
do the upper three caste groups of (i,e. Brahmin, Kshatriya 
and Vaishya) constitute? 

( b ) What percentage of the total number of gazetted posts 
in the State arc held by persons belonging to these three caste 
groups? Please give separate figures for each group. 

22. Have any decisions regarding job, reservation for OBCs 
been challenged before any judicial forum? 

If so, what was the outcome of such challenges? Please also 
enclose copies of the concerned judgements. 

23. What specific steps should be taken to enhance the re¬ 
presentation of OBCs under various categories of public services? 


24. (a) Please furnish the following information : 


Total No. be- 

number longing to 
SCs&STs 

No. be¬ 
longing 
to OBCs 

(1) Stale public service Com¬ 
mission (Chairman and 

Members only). 


(2) High Court Judges 

(3) District & Sessions Judges 

(4) Collectors/District Magist¬ 
rates. 

(5) Secretaries to Govt. 

(6) Heads of Departments 


(W Please also indicate if tfie chairman of the suite public 
Service Commission or the »_hief Justice of the High Court 
belong to Scheduled Cas*e ^Scheduled Tribe or Other Backward 
class. 

111. CENSUS 

25. Please iiidieate: 


As per 

1931 

Census 

As per 
latest 
estimate 

(1) population of your State 

(2) Population of SCs & STs 

(3) Population of OBCs 


26. A list of Other Backward Classes prepared by the 
previous Backward Classes Commission appointed in 1953 is 
enclosed (Annexure I). 

(a) Does it tally with the list prepared by your State? 

(b) If not, please indicate the OBCs included in your Stale 
list but omitted from the list prepared by the earlier 
backward Classes Commission and vice versa. 

(c) Please also give reasons for your State Government not 
following the Jist prepared by the previous backward 
Classes Commission. 


27. Has a separate list been prepared for the backward 
communities of non-Hindus? 

If so, please give the basis for doing so. 


28. Please give the approximate population figures of each 
caste/class group of Other Backward Classes included in the list 
prepared by your State Government and the manner in which 
these figures have been arrived at. 

29. In case your State Government has prepared no such list 
please give the approximate population figures of the caste/ 
class groups included in the enclosed list of OBCs (Annexure' I). 

30. Which are the advanced caste/class groups of your State? 

31. Does your list of advanced caste/class groups tally with 
that prepared by the previous backward Classes Commission 
(This list will be sent later). 


32. Please give a list of ex-crimlnals or Denotified Tribes 
living in your State along with the approximate population of 
each tribe. 


IV. SOCIAL 

33. What are the social, civil and religious disabilities which 
other backward classes suffer in your State? 


34. What are the concrete measures taken by the State 
Government to remove these disabilities? 


35. To what extent have these measures succeeded in remo¬ 
ving these disabilities? 


36. Are there any non-scheduled Castes in your State which 
are treated as untouchables? 


37. Are there any caste groups from the upper three ‘Vamas* 
(i.e. Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas) in your state which 
belong to Other Backward Classes? 


38. Are there any caste groups in your state which neither 
belong to the upper three ‘Vamas*, nor to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes nor to Other Backward Classes? 

If so, please give a list along with their population figures. 


39. (a) Does the Hindu segment of landless agricultural 
labour comprise entirely of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and Other Backward Classes? 

(6) If not, please give a list of the excluded castes/classes 
along with their population figures. 


40. Which are the dominant cestes of your state? 

please furnish a list along with their approximate population 
figures. 

Also, please give your definition of “dominant caste”. 


41 Are the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes 
generally found to be living in the same Area? 

42. Which areas of your- State have a high concentration 
of Other Backward Classes? 
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43. («) What percentage of the population of your State 
lives below the “poverty line ’? 

(b) What proportion of such population is comprised of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes? 


44. What has your State Government done for the rehabili¬ 
tation of Denotified (ex-criminal) Tribes? 

Please give their list along with approximate population 
figures. 

V. EDUCATIONAL 

45. Please give the percentage of literacy, separately for 
males and females, among the following as per the Census of 
1951, 1961 and 1971 

(«) General literacy; 

(6) Literacy among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; 
(<■) Literacy umongst “Other Backward Classes”. 

*16. Amongst OUC literates, how many are 
<«) Primary pass: 

(/>) Matrioulution/Higher Secondary pass; 

(c) Graduates; and 
(i/) Technically qualified. 

47. What special measures have been taken by the State 
Government to promote licracy amongst Other Backward 
Classes? 

48. Arc the Children belonging to Other Backward Classes 
given any special educational stipend, etc.? 

If so, please give details. 


49. Has the State Government set up any educational insti¬ 
tutions specially for the children of Other Backward Classes? 

If so, please give particulars. 


50. Has the State Government reserved any seats in technical 
institutions for the children of Other Backward Classes? 

If so, what percentages? 


51. Has the State Government launched any adult literacy 
programme for Other Backward Classes? 

It so, what percentage of OBC adults has been covered under 
this programme? 


52. («) How many universities, degree colleges, secondary 
education boards, intermediate education boards, etc. are there 
In your States? 

(6) Pleusc give separately the representation of Other 
Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes ana Scheduled Tribes and 
Advanced classes in all these bodies. 

(c) Figures in respect of the teaching staff of various institu¬ 
tions may also please be given. 


53. Are the students of Other Backward Classes given any 
concession for admission to colleges and technical institutions? 

If so, please give details. 


54. Have any specific quota or seats been reserved for the 
candidates of OBCs in colleges and technical institutions? 

If so, please give details. 


55. If reply to the above question is in the positive, ate the 
reserved quotas reduced by the number of Backward Class 
students who urc able to secure admission on the basis of merit? 


56. (a) Have any separate hostels been con structed for the 
students of Other Backward Classes? 

(h) What is the total residential capacity of these hostels? 

(c) What percentage of this capacity is actually utilised by 
the students of Other Backward Classes? 


57. Is any concession in respect of tuition fees extended to 
the students of OBCs? 

Please give particulars. 


58. Have any special promotional measures been taken by 
the State Government for the spread of education among girls 
belonging to Other Backward Classes? 

Please give details. 


59. Please give the following information about the student 
population of your stale :— 


In In 

schools colleges 


(1) Total number of students 

(2) No. belonging to SCs & STs. 

(3) No. belonging to OBCs. 


VI. WELFARE 

60. What percentage of the total state budget is spend for 
the advancement of Other Backward Classes and Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes? 

Please give allocations under various heads. 


61. What Central Assistance is your State getting for the 
uplifitment of Other Backward Classes under the plan and non¬ 
plan grants? 


62. (a) Which Department is looking after the welfare of 
Other Backward Classes in your State? 

(6) Which are the other official agencies engaged in this 
work? 


63. Please give a list of all the active non-official and volun¬ 
tary agencies working in your State for the welfare of Other 
Backward Classes. 


64. Has your State Government set up a separate finance 
Corporation For Other Backward Classes in your State? 

if not, please give reasons. 


65. If yes, what is the pattern of assistance adopted by this 
Finance Corporation and what is the scope of its activities? 


66. What is the extent of indebtedness among the occupa-, 
tional groups like fishermen, tanners, shepbards and weavers' 
etc. belonging to Other Backward Classes? 
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67. Has your Slate Government appointed any special 
Commission or Committee to make recommendations for -the 
welfare of Other Backward Classes 7 

If so, when was its report submitted? 


Also, please give a brief description of its specific recommenda¬ 
tions and the action taken by your State Government thereon. 


68. Do Other Backward Classes in your State exercise their 
franchise freely and without any pressures from the dominant 
castes. 

If pot, please give details. 


VII. EMPLOYMENT 


69. What are the main occupations of Other Backward 
Classes in your State? 


Give approximate number of families dependent on each 
occupation. 


70. What is the total number of landless agricultural labour¬ 
ers in your State? 


71. How many of these landless agricultural labourers 
belong to Other Backward Classes? 


72. ./hat steps has the State Government taken to improve 
the lot of landless agricultural labour? 


73. What has been the impact of the ‘Green Revolution’ 
on the agricultural labourers of Other Backward Classes? 


74. If the impact of ‘Green Revolution’ is negligible, please 
give reasons for the same. 


73. How many and what percentage of the landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers of OBCs have acquired tenancy or proprietory 
rights in land as a result of land reforms? 


76. How many and what percentage of the landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers of OBCs have benefited from the distribution 
of surplus land? 


77. What are the approximate income levels of Other 
Backward Classes? 


78. How many members of Other Backward Classes are 
engaged in small scale, village and cottage industries and what 
percentage of the population of OBCs they constitute? 


79. Are there any castes/classes of OBCs which are neither 
landless agricultural labourers, nor marginal farmers, nor small 
artisans? 


If so, please give their list and approximate population 
figures. 


80. Are there any castes/classes consisting of landless agri- 
cujturai workers, or marginal farmers, or small artisans which 
neither belong to OBCs nor to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes? 


If so, please give their list, indicating the approximate popu¬ 
lation of each castes/classes. 


81. (a) What is the incidence of prevalence of bonded labour 
in your State? 


( b) What concrete measures have’„been taken to abolish the 
practice of bonded labour? 

82. Arc some sections of OBCs losing employment owing to 
shift in the pattern of economic activity in the villages? 

If so, which areas of employment are most seriously affected? 

83. What steps the State Government has taken to protect 
OBCs from exploitation by money-lenders? 

84. (a) What is the total number of unemployed persons 
registered with the employment exchanges of your State? 

(6) How many of these unemployed belong to— 

(/) Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and 

(ii) Other Backward Classes? 

85. Please list the names of castes which are traditionally 
associated with the following occupations. In case some of these 
castes have already been listed as Scheduled Castes or Scheduled 
Tribes in your State, please mention S.C. or S.T. in brackets 
against such castes. 

(1) Cultivation of own land; 

(2) Tenant Farming; 

(3) Agricultural Labour; 

(4) Vegetable Cultivation; 

(5) Gardening; 

(6) Cattle Rearing; 

(7) Sheep Rearing; 

(8) Fishery; 

(9) Piggery; 

(10) Hunting; 

(11) Butchery; 

(12) Tanning; 

(13) Making Leather goods; 

(14) Cotton Weaving; 

(15) Wool Weaving; 

(16) Silk Weaving ; 

(17) Dyeing; 

(18) Mat making; 

(19) Basket Making; 

(20) Rope Making; 

(21) Tailoring; 
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(22) Cloih Washiag: 

(22) Carpentry; 

(24) Black Smithy; 

(25) Hair Dressing (Barber); 

(26) Oil Crushing; 

(27) Pottery; 

(28) Toddy Tapping; 

(29) Utensil Making; 


(33) Ferry plying: 

(34) Salt Making; 

(35) Betel-vine cultivation; 

(36) Lime Burning; 

(37) Astrology; 

(38) Acrobats, Jugglers, etc.; 

(39) Dancing and singing.; 

(40) Fortune telling. 


(30) Scavenging (Sweeper); 

(31) Nursing; 

(32) Midwifery; 


86. In their efforts for upward social mobility, some lower 
castes have adopted the caste labels of higher castes. Please 
give some such examples from your State, indicating both the 
original tower caste label and the new, higher caste label adopted 
in its place. 



APPENDIX—III 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CENTRAL GOVERNMENT MINISTRIES DEPARTMENTS 


No, 8/3/79-BCC 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 


S. S. GILL 25 th April, 1979 

Secretary 


Subject: Information regarding employees belonging to 
Other Backward Classes, 


Ref. : D.O. letter No. 17020/5/79-SC & BCD-I dated 
19th March, 1979. 


Dear Shri 

In my D.O. letter under reference I had requested for the 
supply of information regarding the total number of employees 
belonging to Other Backward Classes working in your Ministry. 


2. Though a number of State Government have drawn up 
lists of Other Backward Classes, no such lists have been complied 
by the Central Government. In fact, the first term of reference 
of Backward Classes Commission pertains to the defining of 
criteria for determining Backward Classes. As the desired cri¬ 
teria could be evolved only* after extensive field surveys and 
examination of dad called from various agencies, the Commis¬ 
sion itself is also not in a position to indicate specific and well 
considered criteria for defining Backward Classes. 


3. In view of the above difficulties and looking to the urgency 
of obtaining information regarding the employment dt members 
of Backward Classes under the Central Government, the Com¬ 
mission has decided to lay down the following rough and ready 
criteria on purely ad hoc basis. 


4. Article 340 of the Constitution refers to “socially and 
educationally” backward classes. The following test may, there¬ 
fore, be applied to determine socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes :— 


(a) In respect of employees belonging to the Hindu Com - 
mtmtties. 

(!) an employee will be deemed to be socially back¬ 
ward if he does not belong to any of the three 
twice-born (Dvij) ‘Varnas’ i.e. he is neither a 
Brahmin, nor a Kshatriya/nor a Voishya; and 


(in he will Ire deemed to be educationally backward if 
neither his father nor his grand-father had studied 
beyond the primary level. 


(b) Regarding the non-Hindu communities 

( i) an employee wtH-bejleemeU to be socially backward 
if either. 

(1) he is a convert from those Hindu communities 
which have been defined as socially backward 
as per para 4(aX0 above, or 

(2) in case he is not such a convert, his parental 
income is below the prevalent poverty line, 
i.e. Rs.7l per head per month, 

07) he will be deemed to be educationally backward 
if neither his father nor his grand-father had studied 
beyond the primary level. 


5. It may please be noted that an employee will qualify 
for membership of Other Backward Classes only if, both socially 
and educationally, he is found to be backward according to 
the above criteria. 


6. It is further requested that, to expedite the work of com¬ 
pilation, the desired information may be sent in two instalments, 
t.e. 


(1) Information regarding your Ministry/Department may 
be sent within a period of one month; and 

(2) Information pertaining to the subordinate and attached 
offices and other organisations, as well as public sector 
undertakings, under the charge of your Ministry may be 
sent by the end of June. 1979. 


7. A slightly modified pro forma for compiling the desired 
information is enclosed. 


_ , Yours sincerely, 

Enel: 

All Ministries/Dcpartmenls of <jd/ 

the Central Government. rs. s. oil I.) 
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PROFORMA 


Number of employees belonging to ‘OTHER’ BACKWARD CLASSES working in— 
Name of (I) Ministry/Department —- 


OR 

(2) Subordinate and Attached offices and other 
organisations 

OR 

(3) Public Sector Undertakings 


Total number of No. of employees No. of employees 

employees belonging to belonging to 

Scheduled Castes ‘Other Backward 

& Scheduled Tribes Classes’ (Excluding 

SC/ST) 


1. Officers/Supervisors 

2. Office Staff/Skilled Workers, etc. 

3. Class IV/Unskilled Workers 




QUESTIONNAIRE FOR GENERAL PUBLIC 


APPENDIX IV 


Note : This Questionnaire deals with other Backward Classes 
only and Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should 

be excluded from consideration. 

. I. in your opinion, what material changes have taken place 
m the caste structure of your State since Independence ? 

2. What should be the criteria for defining the socially and 
educationally Backward Classes ? 

3. Should caste be made a criterion for determining back¬ 
wardness ? 

4. Caste being peculiar to the Hindu communities, what 
criteria should be adopted to determine social and educational 
backwardness among the non-Hindu communities. 

5. (a) Has your State Government published a list of socially 
and educationally Backward Classes ? 

(A) Are you satisfied with this list ? 

(c) If not, please give reasons. 

6. (a) Has your State Government extended any special 
facilities to the socially and educationally Backward Classes ? 

(A) If so, what are these facilities ? 

<<■) Do you consider these facilities as adequate ? 

(d) If not, please give reasons. 

7. («) Has your State Government made any specific reser¬ 
vation of posts in Government service and public sector 
enterprises for Other Backward Classes ? 

(A) If so, do you consider this reservation as adequate ? 

(<•) Are these reserved posts generally filled by candidates 
belonging to socially and educationally Backward Classes ? 

8. What practical steps can be taken to enhance the intake 
of candidates belonging to socially and educationally Backward 
Classes in Government services? 

9. (a) What are the social, civil and religious disabilities 
suffered by the Other Backward Classes in your State ? 

(h) What steps have been taken to remove these disabilities ? 

(r) To what extent these steps have been effective ? 


10. (a) Do the candidates of Other Backward Classes fat® 
any particular difficulties in getting into : 

(0 higher government posts; and 

07) institutions of higher education (specially technical)? 

(A) If so, what steps should be taken to facilitate matters ? 

11. (a) What is the extent of indebtedness amongst the Other 
Backward Classes ? 

(A) What are its causes ? 


12. What concrete steps should be taken to promote literacy 
among the Other Backward Classes ? 

13. What specific steps can be taken to improve the social 
and financial conditions of Other Backward Classes ? 

14. (a) Which are the dominant castes in your State ? 

(A) What factors have led to this position of dominance ? 

(c) How would you define a dominant caste ? 

15. What is the relationship of the dominant castes with 
the Other Backward Classes ? 

16. (a) Which voluntary organisations in your State are 
working for the welfare of various caste groups and classes ? 

(A) What has been the impact of their activities ? 


17. (a) W'hat has been the shift in the occupational pattern 
of the Backward Classes of your State in the last three decades ? 

(A) Please give reasons for your answer. 


18. Whereas the Constitution of India contemplates special 
measures to improve the conditions of socially and educationally 
Backward Classes only, some people maintain that Backward 
Classes should be identified by applying ‘economic* criteria. 
What are your views in the matter ? 


Please send replies to the Questionnaire to the Secretary, 
Backward Classes Commission, Government of India, No. 5, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad Road, New Delhi-110001. 


S/28 HA/80—12 
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APPENDIX V 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, PUBLIC MEN AND EXPERTS WHO APPEARED BEFORE THE 

COMMISSION FOR EVIDENCE 


A. List of Members of Parliament of the 6th Lok Sabha and 
Retlya Sabha 


Date of Meeting 


ANDHRA PRADESH (0 17-S-1979 

(U) 18-5-1979 

1. Shri S.R.A.S. Appalanaidu 

2. Shri M. Nageswar Rao 

3. Shri O. Mallikarjuna Rao 

4. Shri K. S. Narayana : 

ASSAM 17-5-1979 

5. Shri I. H. Khan 


NAOALAND 

26. Smt. Rano M. Shaiza 

RAJASTHAN 

27. Shri Nathu Singh 

28. Shri N. R. Mirdha 

29. Shri Chaturbhuj 


SIKKIM 

30. Shri C. B. Chhetri 

TAMIL NADU 

31. Shri K. Ramamurthy 

32. Shri K. T. Kosalram 

33. Dr. P. V. Periasamy 


BIHAR 

6. Shri Hukamdoo Narain Yadav 

7. Shri Ramlakhan Prasad Gupta 

8. Shri Ramanand Yadav 

9. Shri Vinayak Prasad Yadav 

GUJARAT 

10. Shri Chhitubhai Gamit 

HARYANA 

11. Smt, Chandravati 

12. Shri Manohar Lai Saini 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

13. Smt. Parwati Devi 

KARNATAKA 

14. Shri B. Janardhanana Poojary 

15. Shri L. R. Naik 

16. Shri K. B. Choudhari 


31-3-1979 


17-5-1979 

10-5-1979 

17-5-1979 

27-4-1979 


UTTAR PRADESH 

34. Shri P. L. Kurcel 

35. Shri Shyam Lai Yadav 

36. Shri B. P. Maurya 

37. Shri Manohar Lai 

38. Shri Daya Ram Shakya 

39. Smt. Hamida Habibullaha 

40. Shri Mohan Lai Pipil 

41. Shri Ram Lai Kureei 

42. Shri R. D. Shastri 

43. Shri Chandan Singh 

44. Shri Kanwar Mahmud Ali Khan 

45. Shri R. S. Verma 

46. Shri Roop Nath Singh Yadav 

47. Shri Surendra Bikram 

48. Shri Mangal Deo Visharad 

WEST BENGAL 

49. Shri K. B. Chettri 


DELHI 


17-5-1979 

10-5-1979 

17-5-1979 

27-4-1979 

7-5-1979 


17-5-1979 

10-5-1979 


MADHYA PRADESH 10-5-1979 

17. Shri Narhari Prasad Sal 

18. Smt. Jamuna Devi 

19. Shri B. R Jvlanhar 

20. Shri Govmd Ram Miri 

21. Shri Bharat Singh Chowhan 



MAHARASHTRA 

17-5-1979 

22. Shri V. P. Naik 


MANIPUR 

17-5-1979 

23. Shri Kaiho 


MEGHALAYA 

17-5-1979 


24. Shri P. A. Sangma 

25. Shri H. S. Lyngdoh 


50. Shri Brahm Prakash Chaudhury 

B. List of Members of Parliament of the 1th Lok Sabha and 
Rajya Sabha 

Date of Meeting 

ANDHRA PRADESH 1-7-1980 

1. Shri P. Shiv Shankar 

2. Shri S.R.A.S. Appalanaidu 

3. Prof, N. G. Ranga 

4. Shri P. Rajagopa! Naidu 

BIHAR 4-7-1980 

5. Shri N. E. Hore 

6. Shri D. P. YadaV 

7. Shri R. L. P. Verma 

8. Shri A K. Roy 

9. Shri D. L. Baitha 

10. Shri Ram Avtar Shastri 
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GUJARAT 

4-7-198 0 

11. Shri Narainh Makwana 

1Z Shri B. K. Gadhavi 

13. Shri R. P, Gaekwad 

14. Shri Navin Ravani 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 

3-7-1*80 

15. Shri G. R. Koehak 

16. Shri Mubarak Shah 

17. Shri 0. M. Shawl 


KARNATAKA 

1-7-1980 

18. Shri B. Janardhana Poojary 

19. Shri S. B. Sidnal 


KERALA 

1-7-1980 

20. Shri E. Balanandan 


MADHYA PRADESH 

2-7-1980 

21. Shri N. K. Shejwalkar 

22. Shri Arvind Netam 

23. Shri Mundar Sharma 


MAHARASHTRA 

(1) 2-7-1980 
(U) 4-71980 

24. Shri S. B. Chavan 

2j. Shri Madhu Dandavate 

26. Shri Bapu Saheb Parulekar 

27. Shri S. B. Thorat 

28. Shri G. S. Kuchan 


MANIPUR 

4-7-1^80 

29. Shri Tompok Singh 


ORISSA 

4-7-1980 

30. Shri C. M. Panigrahi 


PUNJAB 

3-7-1980 

31. Genl. Rajinder Singh Spamow 

32. Shri Harkishan Singh Suijeet 

33. Smt. Rajinder Kaur 

34. Smt. Amaijit Kaur 

35. Shri Hakam Singh 


SIKKIM 

4-7-1980 

36. Shri P. M. Subha 


TAMIL NADU 

1-7-1980 

37. Shri R. V. Swaminathan 

38. Shri Era Anbarasu 


UTTAR PRADESH 

3-7-1980 

39. Shri Shyam Lai Yadav 

40. Shri B. D. Singh 

41. Shri Narendra Singh 

42. Shri Ram Pyare Panika 

43. Shri Jai Pal Singh Kashyap 

44. Shri Jai Ram Verma 


WEST BENGAL 

4-7-1980 


45. Shri Jyotirmoy Bosu 

46. Smt. Geeta Mukherjee 


GOA, DAMAN & DIU 2-7-1980 

47. Shri Eduardo Faleiro 


C. List of Public Men 

ANDHRA PRADESH 26-7-1980 to 

30-7-1980 

1. Shri T. Nageshwar Rao 
Z Shri A. Chakiapani 

3. Smt. Guntur Bapaniah 

4. Shri Venkataswamy 

5. Shri Laxman Rao 

6. Shri Venkateswarlu 

7. Dr. Challa Rama Rao 

8. Shri Nagarala Venkat Rao 

9. Shri Kanakala Yadav 

10. Shri Prakasa Rao 

11. Shri Augustin 
1Z Shri Kotiah 

13. Shri B. Venkateswarlu 

14. Shri K. Satyanarayana Murthy 

15. Shri Laxmaiah 

16. Shri Prasad 

17. Shri Varada Raju 

18. Shri Kesava Rao 

19. Shri Sri Rama Murthy 

20. Shri Rama Rao 

21. Shri Rama Subba Rao 

22. Shri Pothina Chlnna 

23. Shri Srinivasa Rao 

24. Shri Vittal Reddy 

25. Shri K. Venkatesham 

26. Shri Sunder Lingiah 

27. Shri Madhava Rao 

28. Shri Bulakrishna 

29. Shri Augamaiah 

30. Shri T. Narsaiah 

31. Shri T. Balrai 

32. Shri Babaiah 

33. Shri Narayana 

34. Smt. Vijaya 

35. Shri Venkataiah 

36. Md. lehangir 

37. Shri Maliaiah 

38. Shri Gouthu Lachanna 

39. Shri Parasurama Naidu 

40. Shri Y. Satyanarayana 

41. Shri A. L. Maliiah 

4Z Shri Balasanthu Bahurupi 

43. Shri Surya Narayana 

44. Shri Luxmi Narayana 

45. Shri Siiramulu 

46. Shri Papa Rao 

47. Shri Prabhakar Rao 

48. ShriYeilappa 

49. Shri Balappa 

50. Shri K. Narayana Raju 

51. Shri Laxminarayana 

52. Shri Deepaia Rama Krishna Rao 

53. Shri M. Rangaiah 

54. Shri Y. Rajkumar 

55. Shri Venkatnarayana Yadav 

56. Shri Rotes war Rao Yadav 

57. Shri J. Vteraswamy 

58. Dr. Patnaik 

59. Shri P. Vaikunttam 

60. Shri Shyam Sunder Rao 

61. Shri A. Veerappa 
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62. Shri Shy am Sunder Rao 

63. Shri Srecranuilu 

64. Dr. M. Channa Reddy 

65. Shri B. N. Raman 

66. Shri Joshi 

67. Shri Sesham Raju 

68. Shri R. Krishnaiah 

69. Shri P. Srirama Murthy 

70. Shri Akbar AH Khan 
7J. ShriG. Latchanna 

72. Shri K. Rangadass 

73. Shri M. Manik Rao 

74. Shri K. B. Narsappa 

75. Shri G. Narimliulu Naidu 

76. Shri G. Siddayya 

77. Shri P. Samson 

78. Shri Chandra Prakash Vat ina 

79. Shri Dwaraka Pershad 

80. Shri Mannohan Parsahad 

81. Shri Narsing Parsahad 

82. Shri Mardhusudan 

83. Shri Anand Raj Verma 

84. Shri Prahlad Narayan 

85. Shri Jai Prakash 

86. Shri Shankar Singh 

87. Shri Jai Raj Singhji 

88. Shri Vijay Singh (Late) 

89. Shri S. K. S. Rana 

90. Shri (Jday Singh 

91. Shri Kishan Singh 

92. Shri Veerender Singh 

93. Shri Tulja Singh 

94. Shri Someshwar Singh 

95. Shri Raghunath Singh 

96. Shri B. Prabhaker Rao 

97. Shri Laxmi Narayan 

98. Shri D. V. Subba Rao 

99. Shri P. Balappa 

100. Shri Babu Rao Varrna 

101. Shri A. Rajaram 

102. Shri J. Yadagiri 

103. Shri G. Kumaraswamy 

104. Shri Ramulu 

105. Shri Kalyan Das Gadale 

106. Shri T. Lohi Das 

107. Shri M. Ramachandran 

108. Shri P. E. Vijayam 

109. Shri N. Surya Prakasha Rao 

110. Shri M. A. Ansari 

Note ;—55 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 

BIHAR 

26-5-1979 to 30-5-1979 
& 

11-9-1979 to 18-9-1979 

1. Shri Vinayak Prasad Yadav 

2. Shri Barar Lai 

3. Shri Jagan Nath Mishra 

4. Shri Narendra Narain Yadav 

5. Shri Bhola Prasad Mehta 

6. Shri Kapil Dev Mandal 

7. Shri Rajendra Babu 

8. Shri Kaleshwar Mandal 


9. Shri Lakshmi Narain Mandal 

10. Shri Sada 

11. Shri Nageshwar Yadav 

12. Shri Rajendra Vishwas 

13. Shri Jayanandan Yadav 

14. Shrt Yaduvansh Kumar Yadav 

15. Shri Ram Vilas Yadav 

16. Shri Dev Narayan 

17. Shri Ram Yatan Pas wan 

18. Shri Madhu Sudan 

19. Shri Narendra Narayan Yadav 

20. Shri Mohammed Islam 

21. Shri Rameshwar Yadav 

22. Shri Mahavir Singh 

23. Shri Brahmu Dev Mandal 

24. Shri Sivanand Singh 

25. Shri Ramotar 

26. Shri Nand Lai Goel 

27. Shri Ram Chandro Yadav 

28. Shri Chaman Lai Mehta 

29. Shri Khada Prasad Mandal 

30. Shri Ravindra Yadav 

31. Shri Rajindra Kumar Singh 

32. Shri Gaurishankar Mandal 

33. Shri Khanta Prasad Yadav 

34. Shri Shashi Nath Jha 

35. Shri Ramchander Shah 

36. Shri Dayanand Shah 

37. Shri Rajendra Prasad Yadav 

38. Shri Sushil Kumar 

39. Shri Motilal Sharntn 

40. Shri Brij Kishorc Yadav 

41. Shri Sita Ram Yadav 

42. Shri Jaikishan Yadav 

43. Shri Ramachandra Choudhari 

44. Shri Bajrang Choudhary 

45. Shri Anant Prasad Mandal 

46. Shri Suraj Narayan Yadav 

47. Shri Kusheshwar Yadav 

48. Shri Suresh Chand Yadav 

49. Shri Hari Krishan 

50. Shri Ramji Kamat 

51. Shri Mishri Lai Chandoor 

52. Shri Laxmi Narain Mandal 

53. Shri Suresh Prasad Yadav 

54. Shri Tej Narayan Yadav 

55. Shri Parasmani Mandal 

56. Shri Shambu Nath Jha 

57. Shri Bhola Chandhari 

58. Shri Chandra Sckhar Yadav 

59. Shri Goswami Prasad Yadav 

60. Shri Chuniial Shah 

61. Shri Laxmi Prasad Yadav 

62. Shri Anirudh Prasad Singh 

63. Shri Bhupendra Yadav 

64. Shri Ram Krishana Mandal 

65. Shri Siyaram Yadav 

66. Shri Narhari Modi 

67. Shri Satya Narayan Mandal 

68. Shri Ram Krishan Poddar 

69. Shri Daroga Prasad Mandal 

70. Shri Yoganand Mandal 

71. Shri Jagdish Prasad 

72. Shri Diitabandhu Yadav 

73. Shri Mahavir Prasad Yadav 
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74. Shri Naml Kishore Prasad Mandal 

75. Shri Sachidanand Yadav 

76. Dr. Arjun Prasad Singh 

77. Shri Bhomi Prasad Mandal 

78. Shri Narayan Prasad Singh 

79. Shri Jai Krishna Yadav 

80. Shri Mahesh Chand Yadav 
SI. Shri Rameshwar Prasad Yadav 

82. Smt. Madhuri Jaiswal 

83. Shri Kapil Dev Mandal 

84. Shri Adhiklal Poddar 

85. Shri Shivncshwari Prasad Yadav 

86. Shri Mahabir Prasad Mandal 

87. Shri Govind Prasad Yadav 

88. Prof. Koshal Kishore Mandal 

89. Shri Ha/j Mohammad Usmani 

90. Shri Jural Rishi 

9), Shri Tribhusvan Singh 

92. Shri Hari Prasad Yadav 

93. Shri Narayan Prasad Yadav 

94. Shri Upendra Yadav 

95. Shri Virendra Kumar Singh 

96. Shri Mahesh Yadav 

97. Shri Jagdish Yadav 

98. Shri Sahitanand Yadav 

99. Shri Rajendra Chowdhary 

100. Shri Rameshwari Mehta 

101. Shri Rajendra Prasad Yadav 

102. Shri Anand Prasad Yadav 

103. Shri Janardan Prasad Yadav 

104. Shri Kadam Lai Shah 

105. Shri Autar Ur Rahman 

106. Shri Kishore Yadav 

107. Shri Govind Prasad Yadav 

108. Shri Bindeswari Yadav 

109. Shri Jaikumar Singh 

110. Shri Murdhari Mandal 

111. Shri Ajudhya Sahu 
-412. ShriC. R. Ram Yadav 

113. Shri Anugrah Ram 

114. Shri Hari Prasad Yadav 

115. Shri Nageshwar Prasad 

116. Shri Anant Prasad Mandal 

117. Shri Suraj Narayan Yadav 

118. Shri Surendra Prasad 

119. Shri Tej Narayan Yadav 

120. Shri Parashmani Mandal 

121. Shri Ram Krishna Mandal 

122. Shri Yoganand Mandal 

123. Shri Mahavir Prasad Acharya 

124. Shri Narayan Prasad Singh 

125. Shri Ishwari Prasad 

126. Smt. Kishori Devi 

127. Shri Ramsunder Dass 

128. Shri Mithilesh Kumar 

129. Shri Upendra Narayan Yadav 

130. Shri Virendra Singh 

131. Shri Sachchidanand Yadav 

132. Pt. Kulanand 

133. Prof. Sachchidanand 

134. Shri K. K. Mandal 

135. Shri Sudhir Prasad Yadav 

136. Shri Sant Kumar Singh 

137. Shri Parmanand Mandal 

138. Shri Hira Kishore Yadav 


139. Shri R. P. Vishwas 

140. Shri Abdul Mazid 

141. Shri Baldeo Saraf 

142. Shri Rnghunath Mandal 

143. Shri Kaiikant Chaudhry 

144. Shri Hari Shankar Yadav. 

145. Shri Sahdcv Mahto 

146. Shri Mohammad Iliyas 

147. Shri Vasudeo Sahni 

148. Shri Mujibul Rehman 

149. Shri Rajkumar Sahni 

150. Shri Shivnandan Sahu 

151. Shri Sita Ram 

152. Shri Madhusudan Ram 

1 S3. Shri Narendra Prasad Yadav 

154. Smt. Rujnibala Julaka 

155. Shri Ram Bahadur Yadav 

156. Shri Mahavir Rao 

157. Shri Ram Shankar Mishra 

158. Shri Satnam Prasad 

159. Shri Jagdish Pathak 

160. Shri Raghunath Mahto 

161. Shri Nitiyan Chaudhry 

162. Shri Shivkumar Prasad 

163. Shri Ramesh Prasad Singh 

164. Shri Harihar Chaudhry 

165. Shri Ram Babu Srivasfava 

166. Shri Kamta Prasad Gupta 

167. Shri Adhik Lai Kharva 

168. Prof. R. K. Thakur 

169. Shri Bhola Prasad Mehta 

170. Shri Srikishan Bagi 

171. Shri Avinash Chandra 

172. Shri Jagdish Mahto 

173. Shri Yogendra Prasad Yadav 

174. Shri Phooleswar Yadav 

175. Shri Jagdish Prasad Mandal 

176. Shri Rajendra Prasad Singh 

177. Shri Damedar Prasad Yadav 

178. Shri Dev Naratn Yadav 

179. Shri Kailash Pati Mishra 

180. Shri A. N. Sinha 

181. Shri Surendra Kumar Chaudhry 

182. Shri Janardan Rai 

Notb 4 persons who gave evidence did not identify their names. 
GUJARAT 

18-9-1980 to 21-9-1980 

1. Shri Sheik Abdul Rasheed 

2. Shri N. D. Zaveri 

3. Shri C. D. Modi 

4. Shri Mohanbhai Gurjar 

5. Shri Dayasingh Lodha 

6. Shri Joseph Makwana 

7. Shri Babubhai Ishwarbai Potna 

8. Shri Ramanandi Bawas 

9. Shri Kanabhai Laxmanbhai Ahir 

Note 47 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


HARYANA 


15-5-1979 to 16-5-1979 

1. Shri Darshan Lai 

2. Shri Mahavir Thakur 

3. Shri Om Parkash 
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4 Shri Anant Ram Kasbyap 
5, Shri Neki Ram 
(>. Shri J. N. Vernut 

7. Shri Jag Narain Lohar 
s. Shri Ram Panchal Lobar 

9. Shri Chantlrabhan 

10. Shri Siri ('hand 

11. Shri l>cv ( hand 

12. Shri Manan Singh 

14. Shri Jai Narain 
!4. Shri Hargopal 

15. Shri Chalur Singh 

Hi. Shri Anand Sarup Bhardsvaj 
i 7. Shri Satbir Singh Hooda 

18. Shri Chet Ram Saini 

19. Shri Radhc Krishan 

20. Shri Raip Kumar Panchal 

21. Shri Shanti Rathi 

22. Shri Rain Chander 

23. Shri Duli (.'hand 

24. Shri Phool Singh 

25. Shri Hari Singh Dakkot 

26. Shri BrijinUer Singh T»rkk»n 

27. Shri Ran Birendra Singh 

Nutk : 6 Persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 

29-9-1980 to 2-10-19S0 

1. Sml. sunita Mukheijc 

2. Shri Gian Kashyup 

3. Shri Amar Singh 

4. Shri Ram Chand 

5. Shri Rattan Chand Hojc 

6. Shri Itwari Lai Balniiki 

7. Shri Kishan Lai 

8. Shri Med Ram 

9. Shri Vidya Bagei 

10. Shri Yadav 

11. Shri Mouji Ram 

12. Shri Salyadev Bushahari 

13. Shri Chendar Kumar 

14. Shri Madan Choudhary 

15. Shri Vidya Bhushan 

16. Shri Brij Lai 

17. Shri Sarup Singh Thaku. 

IS. Thakar Kamal Singh 

19. Shri Mia Ramji 

20. Shri Hari Dull 

21. Shri Ghan Syam 

22. Shri Pandya 

23. Shri Mehar Chand 

24. Shri Raj Kishore Gaud 

25. Shri Roshun Lai 

26. Shri Surinder Kumar 

27. Shri Ram Nath 

28. Shri Sita Ram 

29. Shri Raj Kishor 

30. Shri Jogi Ram 

31. Shri Naval lhakut 
V. Shri Raj Kishore 

33. Mnt Keihav Rum 

34. Shri Anuir Clund 

35. Shri Sat> a Paul 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 

14-10-1979 to 17-10-1979 

1. Shri Chunnilal Diwan 

2. Shri Dharampal Sharma 

3. Shri Parmanand 

4. Shri Wazir Mashashai 

5. Shri Chhajju Ram 

6. Shri Chaman La! 

7. Shri Madan La! 

8. Shri Nathi Ram 

9. Shri Samuel Peter 

10. Shri Raua Mahmood 

11. Shri Sanjhu Ram 

12. Shri Noor Mohd. 

13. Shri Ajit Singh Sangotra 

14. Shri Koonda Ram 

15. Shri Taraohand Mangotra 

16. Shri Balruj Puri 

17. Shri Krishna Lai 

18. Shri Tarachand Kesari 

19. Dr. R. S. Modi 

20. Shri Onkar Seth 

21. Shri Milkhi Ram 

22. Shri Hazi Buland Khan 

23. Shri Bhim Singh 

24. Shri Banarsilal 

25. Shri Balak Ram 

26. Shri Om Prakash 

27. Shri Munshi Ram 

28. Shri Ram Chandra 

29. Shri Krishan Lai 

30. Shri Julaka Ram 

31. Shri Jhanda Singh 

32. Shri Satish Bakshi 

33. Shri Vakil Singh 
34- Shri Balraj Kumar 

35. Shri Thakur Das Chanotam 

36. Ch. Sukardin Azad 

37. Sint. Wazira Begam 

38. Shri Abdul Wahid 

39. Shri Bhim Singh 

40. Ch. Mohd. Shaft Qureshi 

41. Shri Abdul Salim Deva 

42. Shri Gulain Quadir Gaurasi 

43. Shri Mohd. Shaft 

44. Shri Azad Hula Harshi Harish 

45. Shri Abdul Gafoor 

46. Shri Gulam Quadir Tandre 

47. Miss Sushama Chandhuri 

48. Shri Ali Mohd. Sheikh 

49. Shri Rahim Sheikh 

50. Shri Malik Gulam Din 

51. Shri Mohd. Khalil Johar 

52. Shri Mohd. Dilwar Loni 

53. Shri Gulam Mahim Din an 

54. Ch. Kanwar Deep 

55. Shri Mujuhid Mohd. Abdulla 

56. Shri Abdul Rahman 

57. Shri Azad Kapur 

58. Shri Gulam Mohammed 

59. Shri Gulam Mohammed 

60. Shri Mohd. Ahmed Zaffm 

61. Shri Abdul Ghani Siraj 

62. Shri Gulam Mohammed 




ft.?. Sin i Mobil. Amin 

64. Shri Tltafcur Singh Joshi 

65. Shri (i. M. Shah 
6ft. Shri |>, ll Iluiktn 

Non: ; 2 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
namc«. 

KARNATAKA 

9-4-1980 to 1 >4-1980 

1. Shri Krishnamurthy 

2. Shri B. E. Choudiuiry 

3. Shri M. K. Nimbargi 

4. Shri Shiva Shamappa Khyobaionda 

5. Shri K. F, Anakalagi 
ft. Shri H. A. Bapalkol 

7. Shri S. T. Barakcr 

8. Shri S. B. Khadri 

9. Shri U. B. Ramadurgakar 

10. Shri Jangappa 

11. Shri M. M. Hundckar 

12. Shri N. L. Chandarkar 

13. ShriN. R. Mishri Koti 

14. Shri Vasanth Collar 

15. Shri M. B. Patil 

16. Shri Ambi 

17. Shri T. M. Rajanalker 

18. Shri S. P. Bavali 

19. Shri Narvatc 

20. Shri G. S. Bhat 

21. Shri P. T. Habib 

22. Shri V. N. Ghorpade 

23. Shri V. C. Dambal 

24. Shri V. J. Kannnar 

25. Shri A. M. Patankar 

26. Shri L. B. l.inganoudar 

27. Shri B. H. Mutti 

28. Prof. A. S. Dharanehdraiah 

29. Shri S. M. Vodeyar 

30. Shri K. P. Chntni 

31. Shri Havanur 

32. Shri Gulam Mohd. 

33. Shri D. V. Nagamore 

34. Shri M. R«ju 

35. Shri Rao 

36. Shri Pullavvali 

37. Shri M. Shrinivas 

38. Shri Narsinghappa 

39. Shri Kinivcdi 

40. Shri U. R. Kulkarni 

41. Shri Haruimant RaoSindha 

42. Shri R. Narayan 

43. Shri Vishvanath Nimalinga Aradhya 

44. Mrs. Mayana 

45. Shri Sri Rama 
4ft. Shri Bora Ganda 

47. Shri R I Vasudeva 

48. Or. K. Nazir Ahmed 

49. Shri Ci, K. Puttosvvatny 

50. Shri Lukshmi Narsimhaiah 

51. Shri t- I.. C’hikrmn 

52. Shri Oevaraju 

53. Or. (Mrs,) Parvaii Amma 

54. Shri Shclty 

55. Shri Y. Ramachandran 
5ft. Shri N. Rachiya 


57. Shri Hanumanthaiyu 

58. Shri Kuruvioa Shelly 

59. Shri Prcbhakar Telkar 
ftO. Shri L, G. PaMaran 
ftt. Shri K. R. C. Niiidu 
ft2. Shri Rajasekhcra Sheltv 

63. Shri V, V. Pal tar 

64. Shri Manohar Mani 

65. Shri M. S. Venugopalan 

66. Shri Siddappa 

67. Shri M. S. Rajacharya 

68. Shri B. R. Krishnamurthy 

69. Shri G. P. Gandi 

70. Shri Arun Kumar 

71. Mrs. Chandrabai Narayan 

72. Shri A. S. Dandadre 

73. Shri S. L. Baruja 

Nrvrr : 14 ^persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


KERALA 

23-6-1979 to 25-6-1979 

1. Shri B. V. Abdullah Koyu 

2. Shri P. M. Abubacker 

3. Or. P. Subramaniam 

4. Shri P. Vijayan Piflai 

5. Shri A. K. Krishna Master 

6. Shri P. K. Mamukoya 

7. Shri Sadanundan 

8. Shri T. Govindan 

9. Shri B. N. Ganpati 

10. Shri Venugopalan 

11. Father Mathew Plathottam 

12. Shri K. M. Raman 

13. Shri C. P. Bahan Vaidyam 

14. Shri P. K. Gcpalakrishnan 

15. Shri K. T. Achuthan 

16. Shri N. K. Kuttiraman 

17. Shri O. S. Ramakrishnan 

18. Kumari Sarashwathy 

19. Shri F, S. Velayudhan 

20. Shri M. A. Krishnamurthy 

21. Shri Padma Stephan 

22. Shri T. K. Vasudevan 

23. Shri Katnalasanam 

24. Shri Kuttani 

25. Shri Dinakaran 

26. Shri K. K. Ramakrishnan 

27. Shri Pattavallnm 

28. Smt. T. P. Rajamma 

29. Shri K. V. Vijayamma 

30. Shri Raghuuar 

31. Shri Sundaresan Nair 

32. Shri A. N. Nadar 

33. Shri K. I*. Sankaran Nair 
31. Shri A. fssuddin 

35. Shri K. VaMidevan 

36. Prof. P. S. Achutan Pillai 

37. Shri K. Murlidharan 

38. Shri M. t hftiiyar 

39. Shri P. Subramaniam 

Norr : 5 iiersons who gave evidence did not identify 
names. } 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

15*8-1980 to 20-8*1980 and 
4-10-1980 to 8-10-1980 


1. Shri BhanwarjLal 

2. Shri Bhagwat Shah 

3. Shri Panna Paw Songar 

4. Shri Gautam Pradhan 

5. Shri Hari Singh 

6. Shri Gulsar Ahamad 

7. Shri Dadul Ahir 

8. Shri Ramooli 

9. Shri Nihilal 

10. Shri Namba 

11. Shri Jaggu 

12. Shri Babu Lai 

13. Shri Babboo 

14. Shri Bafaji 

15. Shri Mangaia 

16. Shri Jagdish Prasad Tiwari 

17. Shri Tanta 

18. Shri Chhedi Lai 

19. Shri Gopal 

20. Shri Kishore Lai 

21. Shri Govind Prasad 

22. Shri G. S. Sachdco 

23. Shri K. K. Sethi 

24. Shri Prakash Namasundara 

25. Shri Chet Ram Yadav 

26. Shri Gautam Singh Thakur 

27. Shri Narsingh Mandal 

28. Shri Thakur 

29. Dr. B. D. Sharma 

30. Shri Raghunath Prasad Agarwat 

31. Shri Vishwanath Singh 

32. Shri Tosan Singh 

33. Shri Noor Mohamed Manse ori 

34. Shri Bharat Prasad Jain 

35. Shri Bis iswar Prasad 

36. Shri Ram Narain Singh 

37. Shri Jagan Nath Yadav 

38. Shri P. D. Sondhia 

39. Shri Rajendra Singh 

40. Shri Gian Singh Sarpanch 

41. Shri Bhaiya Lai Nag 

42. Shri Jairam Singh Jay 

43. Shri Prcm Kushwaha 

44. Shri Man Mohan Dass 

45. Shri Matadin 

46. Shri Jenmil Ahmed Ansari 

47. Shri Lakshmi 

48. Shri Devi Prasad Chaudhary 

49. Shri Gopal Prasad 

50. Shri Ram Outran Bhore 

51. Shri Ram Pal 

52. Shri Clulab Singh Marnsi 

53. Shri Shyam Bhore 

54. Shri K. I. Ciorelia 

55. Shri Raman Patel 

56. Shri Akaldas Manikpuri 

57. Shri Chote Lai Kanaujia 

58. Shri Jairam Singh Jain 

59. Shri Bhojram 

60. Shri Bhabanilal Soni 

61. Shri Ram Chaurasia 

62. Shri Ram Outran 


63. Shri Ganesh Prasad Chaurasia 

64. Shri Sharda Prasad 

65. Shri Bihari Das 

66. Smt. Banu 

67. Shri Babu Lat 

68. Shri Suba Ram 

69. Shri Kalu Ram 

70. Shri Jaura 

71. Shri Shiv Pujan 

72. Shri Basant Lai 

73. Shri Moti Lai Malviya 

74. Shri Ishwar Das Loria 

75. Shri Babu Lai Solanki 

76. Shri Sarnam Singh Dhuriya 

77. Shri Kanihiya Lai Ahosia 

78. Shri B. N. Khatodia 

79. Shri Shyam Lai 

80. Shri Sri Ram Patel 

81. Shri Moharaj Singh 

82. Shri Ram Prasad 

83. Shri Sahab Lai Kodle 

84. Shri Bhopa Prasad Basor 

85. Km. Gomti 

86. Shri Lakshman Patel 

87. Shri Ramgopal Varma 

88. Shri Narayan Singh Yadav 

89. Shri Nazir Ahmed 

90. Shri Ram Singh Saugar 

91. Shri Rattan Lai Panika 

92. Smt. Kanti Devi 

93. Dr. B. D. Sharma 

94. Shri Chib 

95. Shri Ram Chander Lodwal 

96. Smt. Muni Bai Chauhan 

97. Shri Shambhu Dayal Varma 

98. Shri Sunder Lai Chauhan 

99. Shri Krishan Lai Kunahre 

100. Shri Gopi Krishan Gaur , 

101. Shri Radha Krishan Balmiki 

102. Shri Ramesh Chand Kashyap 

103. Shri Chandu Lai Chaudhary 

104. Shri Madhukar Marmath 

105. Shri Kanhiya Lai Khadivvala 

106. Shri Sant Yug, Raj Das 

107. Shri Madan Singh Sakhla 

108. Shri Bhatt 

109. Shri S. C. Kansal 

110. Shri Varma 

111. Shri Mustafa 

112. Shri Amar Singh Ahir 

113. Shri Onkar Lai 

114. Shri Rama 

115. Shri Out Prukash Vaishnau 

116. Shri Kishan 

1 17. Shri Tikka Ram Yadav 

118. Shri Ramji Mahajan 

119. Shri Ram Singh Sarpanch 

120. Shri Khundi l.al 

121. Shri Mangi Lai Patel 

122. Shri Natbn Lai 

123. Shri Prcm Singh Ghari 

1 24. Shri Kishan Lai 

125. Shri Nursing Outran 
! 26. Shri Ram Kishan 

127. Shri Gopal 

128. Shri Umran 
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129. Shri Bhagnatb 

130. Shri Ghisa Lat 

131. Shri Bhagirath 

132. Shri Lalu Singh Saran 

133. Shri Kanhiya Lai 

134. Shri Harkh Chandet 

135. Shri Amba Ram 

136. Shri Shankar Lai Rathore 

137. Shri Ghanisham 

138. Shri Jagannath 

139. Shri Moo! Chand Chnura 

140. Shri Balwant Singh 

141. Shri Mukund 

142. Shri Krishan Lai Sharma 

143. .Shri Quazi Azmatullah 

144. Shri Mohd. Sharif Khan 

145. Shri Mayan Lai 

146. Shri B. D. Shukla 

Note : 22 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


MAHARASHTRA 

20-7-1980 to 23-7-1980 

1. Shri Atma Ram Jadhav 

2. Shri Shiv Singh Daulat Singh 

3. Shri Gangurde 

4. Shri Kadam 

5. Shri Harish More 

6. Shri Nevahalc 

7. Dr. Bcdgc 

8. Shri A. P. Raut 

9. Mrs. Umbrc 

10. Shri Doulatrao Bhonsle 

11. Shri B. S. More 

12. Prof. G. L. Dongre 

13. Shri R. S. Pathare 

14. Shri R. S. Sangve 

15. Shri P. C. Lohat 

16. Shri R. N. Bitolikar 

17. Shri Krishna Rao Maruti 

18. Shri M. C. Mahulkar 

19. Shri N. G. Pardeshi 

20. Shri K, J. Rana 

21. Shri M. M. Yattam 

22. Prof. Suma Chitnis 

23. Smt. Tarabai N. Vartak 

24. Shri Anil Kumar 

25. Shri A. B. Baig 

26. Prof. D. B. Bijwe 

27. Shri T. B. Kadam 

28. Shri R. S. Bandal 

29. Shri S. S. Dcvraj 

Norn : 55 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


ORISSA 

20-6-1980 to 22-6-1980 

1. Shri Kajendru Prasad Saint 

2, Shri Bidyadhar Sahu 

3, Shri Suryanaryan Saint 

4. Shri Gandharba Barik 
J. Shri Uansidhar Bat ik 

t>. Shri Promad Kumar Da* 

7. Sht'i Sudarsan Dav 
S/28 HA/80 -13 


8. Shri l/mesh Chandra Chand 

9. Shri Prafulia Kumar Behera 

10. Shri Akulananda Behera 

11. Shri Sulav Ma ha rana 

12. Shri Subhash Chandra Panda 

13. Shri Bai Ram Sahu 

14. Shri Nageshwar Das 

15. Shri Kesab Chandra Das 

16. Shri Harekishan Sahu 

17. Shri Paramanda Ptfai 

18. Shri Tareswar Sahoo 

19. Shri Akulananda Behara 

20. Shri Dibya Singh Behara 

21. Shri Dola Govinda Pradhan 

22. Shri Srikanta Panda 

23. Shri M. O. Behari 

24. Shri Kedar Nath Ojha 

25. Shri Naval Kishore Maharana 
2C Shri Benudhar Sethy 

27. Shri Dinabandhu Sahu 

28. Shri Puran Chander Sahu 

29. Shri (shwar Sahu 

30. Shri Fakir Charan Behara 

31. Shri Bira Mandali 

32. Shri Ghanshyam Naik 

33. Shri Ghanshyam Senapati 

34. Shri Bhim Sen Banka 

35. Shri Mahadev Maharana 

36. Shri Rajkishorc Naik 

37. Shri pitavas Naik 

38. Shri Raghunath Behera 

39. Shri Bansidhar Mekap 

40. Shri Bhashkar Sahu 

41. Shri Keiu Sahu 

42. Shri Rajan Barika 

43. Shri Sudershan Misra 

44. Shri Hari Rai Sampat 

45. Shri Mishra 

46. Shri K. S. Dass 

47. Shri Mohan Naik 

48. Shri Bir Bhadar Singh 

49. Shri R. K. Pain 

50. Shri Basanta Behera 

51. Shri Rama Chandra Valaka 

52. Shri Mishra 

PUNJAB 


t. Shri Bhagat Singh 

2. Smt. Rupani Devi Bajaj 

3. Shri Joshi 

4. Shri Darbara Singh 

5. Shri Harbansh Singh Nirmal 

6. Shri Hans Raj 

7. Shri Sohan Singh Parwanu 

8. Shri Nirmal Singh 

9. Shri Sohan Singh 

10. Dr. Parkash Singh 

11. Shri Bhagat Singh 

12. Shri Garbhajan Singh Rattan 

13. Shri Mohinder Singh 

14. Shri Walter Poll 

15. Shri C’hhajoo Ram 

16. Shri Nirmal Singh Nirmal 

17. Shri Hari Dev 

18. Shri Hhal ( hand Kashyap 
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19. Shi i Prem Singh Kane 

20. Shri Sujan Singh Mehra 

21. Smt. Jahangir Kaur 

22. Shri Lakhu Singh 

23. Shri Unia Kant Tiwari 

24. Shd Ramji Dass 

25. Shri Baldev Singh Bhatti 

26. Shri Swarup Singh 

27. Shri Mahondra Singh 

28. Dr. Zaihariah 

29. Shri Mehtab Sing! 

30. Shri Mumri Lai 

31. Shri Sharda Ram 

32. Shri Puara Ram Shutwalia 

33. Shri Piura Singh 

34. Shri Bant Ram 

35. Shri Mangat Ram Muskeen 

36. Shri Harbhajan Singh 

37. Shri Rant Lubhnya 

38. Shri J. M. Bhatti 

39. Shri Krishna Chandra 

40. Dr. R. L. Josh 

41. Shri Dal Chand 

42. Shri Krishtar 

43. Shri Surat Singh 

44. Shri Shyarn Lat Kanaujia 

45. Father Gulani Peter 

46. Shri Vaishnav BhardwaJ 

47. Shri Surinder Singh Pradhan 

48. Shri Hans Raj Kashyap 

49. Shri Amrit Singh 

50. Shri Om Parkash 

51. Gurtnukh Singh 

52. Choudhary Prabhati Ram 

53. Shri Om Prukash 

54. Chaudhury Ram Singh 

55. Shri Amar Singh 

56. Shri Jaswant Singh Barpal 

57. Shri Avtar Singh 

58. Dr, Zakharia 

Norn 


21. Shri Sitaram 

22. Shri Gyasi Lai 

23. Shri Maclan La! Parikh 

24. Shri Hanuman Prasad Rnigar 

25. Shri Yadav 

26. Slu i Ram Swarup Nathi 

27. Shri Madan Singh 

28. Shri Gopi Chand Kalal 

29. Shri Nathi Singh 

30. Shri Krishan La! Ramroh 

31. Shri Sadhu Ram Sain 

32. Shri Balaji Panna Kohilanag 

33. Shri Jitendra Nath Yadav 

34. Shri Prithvi Singh 

35. Shri Kalyan Choradia 

36. Shri Dhalia Ram 

37. Shri Wazir 

38. Shri Pawan Chauhan 

39. Shri Bhagirath Badoos 

40. Shri Om Prakash Parmar 

41. Shri Shankar La! 

42. Shri Kambha Ram 

43. Shri Asho Ram Dhawa! 

44. Shri Dhanraj Vermu 

45. Shri Ram Kishorc 

46. Shri Bhabhut Ram Vakil 

47. Shri Babar La! 

48. Shri Sundial Bhari 

49. SItri Ummed Ram Kushwa 

50. Shri Himmat Malavi 

51. Shri Sunder Singh 

52. Shri Abhaya Singh 

53. Shri Om Prakash Parmar 

54. Shri Bachan Singh Soianki 

55. Shri Jhallu Ram 

56. Shri Ram Singh 

57. Shri Surinder Theira 

58. Shri Som Dutt 

59. Shri Amrit La! 

60. Shri Mool Chand 

61. Shri Kishan Givi Goswami 

62. Shri Goverdhan Saini 

63. Shri Jagdish Prasad 


8 persons who gave evidence did not identify I heir 
names. 


RAJASTHAN 

26-8-1980 10 30-8-1980 


1. Shri Daulal 

2. Shri Mali Ram 

3. Prof. Kama! 

4. Shri Samant Singh Bardwara 

5. SItri Mali Ram Sen 

6. Shri Ganga Singh Kanwar 

7. Master Ram Singh 

8. Capt. Sampuran Singh 

9. Shri Dhana Ram 
.10. Shri Tejpal Ahir 

11. Shri Ramgopa! Yadav 

12. Sbrt Prnhlad Singh Rnthore 

13. Shri Mantuddin 

14. Shri Mahadao Verma 

15. Shri Ram Swarup Jassai 

16. Shri Mohan La! Dadarwal 

17. Shri Dinesh Kumar 

18. Shri Guiakh Chand 
19 Shri Kanwar La! 

20. Shri C.oru 


64. Shri Halidas 

65. Shri Bhim Raj Talk 

66. Shri Hari Ram Bedi 

67. Shri Ram Chander 

68. Shri Madho Prakash 

69. Shri Bodh Raj 

70. Shri Parasmani Jangra 

71. Shri Moti Singh 

72. Shri Champa Lai Dakar 

73. Shri Rattan Lai 

74. Shri Mangal Prasad 

75. Shri Bansi Lai 

76. Shri Madho Prakash Pate! 

77. Shri R. S. Dhariwal 

78. Shri Govind Singh 

79. Shri Joshi 

80. Shri Sahai 

81 . Shri Parmar 

82. Shri Joshi 
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SIKKIM 

21-5-1980 to 23-5-1980 

1. Shri D. P. Rajan 

2. Shri Subha 

3. Shri Johar Mai Rai 

4. Shri Abirman Tamang 

5. Shri Chet Kumar Pradhan 

6 . Shri Pampo Tharidup 

7. Shri Marka Bahadur Gurang 

8. Shri Motilal Ram 

9. Shri Beelbetamany 

10. Father Joseph Cannath 

11. Shri Sham Charnan Limbo 

12. Shri Pradecp Yong-Zang 

13. Shri Pradhan 

Note :—5 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 

TAM1LNADU 

26-6-1979 to 30-6-1979 

1. Shri Latif 

2. Shri K. Kasalram 

3. Shri Arunachalam 

4. Shri Muthusamy Karyalar 

5. Shri Anbalgain 

6 . Shri Lakshminarayanan 

7. Shri Balkrishnan 

8. Shri A. R. Raghwan 

9. Shri Chidabaram 

10. Shri Sundara Rajan 

11. Shri S. S. Veeramani 

12. Prof. Davarajan 

13. Shri V. P. Chettiar 

14. Shri Sundara Murthy 

15. Shri S. Ganeshan 

16. Shri Vecra Annal Muthu 

17. Shri Thyagarajan 

18. Shri Kridma Swamy 

19. Shri P. Vishwanathan 

20. Shri S. Margabandhu 

21. Shri A. K. Arangnathan 

22. Shri Chandran 

23. Shri Annamalai 

24. Shri V. K. Mulhuswamy 

25. Shri P. C. S. Vaiyapuri 

26. Shri M. Puruatharajan 

27. Shri R. Govindarajan 

28. Shri Sundara Rajan 

29. Shri Pcriaswumy 

30. Shri Govindan 

31. ShriSwayam Prakasanr 

32. Shri !■. Dcraaraja 

33. Shri Kodaptllai 

34. Shri S. Ycsudasan 

35. Shri Govindrajan 

36. Shri P. V. Samunghau 

37. Shri Suryanarayan 

38. Shri K. Subaya Konai 

Note : —15 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 


UTTAR PRADESH 

6-9-1980 to 12-9-1980 

1. Shri Chhedi Lai Sathi 

2. Shri Roop Nath Singh Yadav 

3. Shri V. P. Yadav 

4. Shri Charan Singh Mohaniya 

5. Shri Shankar Lai Prnjapati 

6. Shri Chandanva! Bharti 

7. Shri Raghubar Dayal Verma 

8. Shri B. D. Khan 

9. Shri Ati Mohd. Ravi 

10. Shri Babu Lai 

11. Shri Ram Swarup 

12. Shri Ram Kishart Verma 

13. Shri D. N. Singh Verma 

14. Shri Badan Singh 

15. Shri Nathi Lai Bhnuri 

16. Acharya Divakar Prohit 

17. Shri Mahipal Singh 

18. Shri S. C. Rastogi 

19. Shri I. C. Vatsa 

20. Shri Mohan Swarup 

21. Dr. B. L. Gupta 

22. Dr. S. N. Mchrotra 

23. Dr. R. P. Pande 

24. Shri Rajcshwar Prasad 

25. Dr. Kusam Pathak 

26. Smt. Sushila Rohtagi 

27. Dr. J. Prasad 

28. Shri Tara Chand Rohera 

29. Shri Jagdish Avasthi 

30. Shri Siya Ram Singh 

31. Shri Ram Narain Tripathi 

32. Shri Jagdish Verma 

33. Shri Ram Gulam Sahu 

34. Shri Badri Prajad 

35. Shri Ved Jfrakash Arya 

36. Shri Mahavir Prasad 

37. Shri Banwari Lai 

38. Shri Shayam Lai Sharma 

39. Shri Devki Nandan 

40. Shri Rajan 

41. Shri S. V. Verma 

42. Shri R .motar Sharma 

43. Shri Moti Lai Dchalavi 

44. Shri Ram Prasad 

45. Shri Guru Prasad 

46. Shri Rajcndra Kushwah 

47. Shri R tmswarup Naik 

48. Shri Abdul Gani 

49. Shri D. R. Singh Pal 

50. Shri Bhajan La! Kinkar 

51. Shri Mange Singh Kostha 

52. Shri Bhagwati Prasad 

53. Shri Mangli Prasad 

54. Shri Ganga Ram 

55. Shri Ram Gopal 

56. Shri Mallu 

57. Shri Kamta Prasad 

58. Shri Raja Ram 

59. Shri C. L. Sahu 

60. Shri Ram Singh 
hi; Shri Shiv Prasad 

62. Shri Mahabit I’lav! 
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63. Dr. Raj Kama! Yadav 

64. Shri Madan Kumar Tripathi 

65. Shri Madhu Prasad 

66. Shri Banwari Lai Yadav 

67. Shri Ram Deo Prasad 

68. Shri R. K. Prasad 

69. Shri Dinesh Mishra 

70. Shri Lai Chand Nishad 

71. Shri Shafiutlah 

72. Shri Saryu Prashad 

73. Shri Srikant Tripathi 

74. Shri Srikrishan Yadav 

75. Shri Adya Prasad Yadav 

76. Shri Rajender Nath Mishra 

77. Shri Shyam Sunder 

78. Shri Sewak Ram 

79. Smt. Kishori Shukla 

80. Shri Harihar Prasad 

81. Shri Paras Nath 

82. Shri Ghanshyam Yadav 

83. Shri Ramavtar 

84. Shri Nand Lai 

85. Shri Dina Nath Thathcra 

86. Shri Lallan 

87. Shri Subhash 

88. Shri Shiv Shankar Punde 

89. Shri Bal Ram 

90. Shri Ramakant 

91. Shri P. L. Shukla 

92. Shri A, K. Mishra 

93. Shri S. K. Khare 

94. Shri Ram Lakhan 

95. Shri S. S. Yadav 

96. Shri Parmanand Yadav 

97. Shri Loknath Singh 

98. Shri Chet Narain Prasad 

99. Ch. Lalita Prasad 

100. Shri Ram Lakhan Seth Shastri 

101. Shri Ram Rattan Bind 

102. Shri Vijay Kumar Viskarma 

103. Shri Akshay Nand Singh 

104. Shri Babu Lai 

105. Shri Koilash Nath 

106. Shri Ranyi Gupta Dhiraj 

107. Dr. Ved Prakash 

108. Shri Jagan Nath Yadav 

109. Shri Madan Lai 

110. Shri K. C. Bansal 

111. Shri Harish Chander 

112. Smt. J, Chandra 

113. Shri C. P. Singh 

114. Shri Bhairo Prasad 

115. Shri K. C. Gupta 

116. Shri Shayam Lai 

117. Shri Rajendra Kumar 

118. Shri M. Jubcdi 

119. Shri Ram Bachan Yadav 

120. Shri Jalil Ahmed 

121. Shri Badru Ram Rasiq 

122. Shri S. D. Singh Chaurasia 

123. Shri Ashok Yadav 

124. Shri Kesho Ram Vcrma 

125. Shri Nepal Singh Kashyap 

126. Shri Shorn Nath 

127. Shri Ramaved 


128. Smt. Kamla Sahni 

129. Shri Malik Qureshi 

130. Shri Venath Pal 

131. Shri Nirankar Nath Savita 

132. Shri Gopal Das Patwa 

133. Shri Siya Ram Yadav 

134. Shri RamautarPal 

135. Shri Chandan Singh Lunia 

136. Shri Shiv Prasad Yadav 

137. Shri Ramesh Kumar Pal 

138. Shri Mehendra Singh 

139. Shri Ashok Khurana 

140. Shri M. P. Singh 

141. Shri R. B. Sexena 

142. Shri Indu Prakash Arora 

143. Shri Kumar lm]iiabi 

144. Shri Nand Prasad 

145. Shri Noor Ahmed 

146. Shri Mohd. Ynsin 

147. Shri Shiv Rig Giri 

148. Shri Lakha Singh 

149. Shri Ramswarup Sahdev 

150. Shri Shiv Narain Singh Ncgi 

151. Shri B. Rchnian 

152. Shri Syed Ahmed 

153. Shri Bhagi Ram 

154. Shri Abdul GnlTur 

155. Shri Abdul Hamid Ansari 

156. Shri Shakir Bharti 

157. Shri Shyam Lai Vcrma 

158. Shri Behari Lai 

159. Shri Shivkumar Sharma 

160. Shri Ramesh Dull Sharma 

161. Shri Sudcsh Pant 

162. Shri N. S. Napalehyal 

163. Shri D. D. Kapri 

164. Shri K. C. Sharma 

165. Shri B. R. Gupta 

166. Shri N. S. Mathur 

167. Shri Zamir Zaftar Ali 

168. Shri Vafa-ur-Rahman 

169. Shri Roop Nath 

170. Shri Devi La! Shah 

171. Shri Himayat Hussain 

172. Shri Govind Lai 

173. Shri Jagdish Joshi 

174. Shri Mathura Nath 

175. Shri Bashir Ahmad Ansari 

176. Shri Jhvan Nath Goswami 

177. Shri Daya Shankar Tamta 

178. Shri Hari Charan Balmiki 

179. Smt Sarswati Tamta 

180. Shri D. K. Verma 

181. Shri B. P. Singh 

182. Shri R. N, L. Gupta 

183. Sbri R. C. Pant 

184. Shri L. N. Agarwai 

185. Dr. D. S, Karnataka 

186. Shri R. S. Bhandari 

187. Shri S. K. Das 

188. Shri Banabir Singh 

189. Shri Mahcsh Chandra Trivedi 

190. Shri R. R. Gupta 
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WEST BENGAL 

23-6-1980 to 26-6-1980 

1. Shri Subhendu Mandal 

2. Shri M. Shah 

3. Shri Pashupati Mishra 

4. Shri P. Mahato 

5. Shri M. K. Sarknr 

6 . Shri 11. K. Saha 

7. Shri M. C. Sarkar 

8 . Sbri Raja Ram Singh 

9. Shri D. N. Mandal 

10. Shri Asutosh Ghosh 

11. Shri Bijay Mandal 

12. Shri Khudi Ram Mahato 

13. Shri Gyanendru Nath Mahto 

14. Shri Pashupati Mahato 

15. Shri Gure Chand Mandal 

16. Shri lshwar Majhi 

17. Dr. K. C. Chaudhary 

18. Pt.C. C. Panda 

19. Shri Mohini Mohan Pandy 

20. Shri Udasccn Mahajan 

21. Shri A. Roy 

22. Shri Nabani Gaur 

23. Shri Ram Kundu 

24. Shri Pawan Chand Dcy 

25. Shri Narayan Chaudhry 

26. Shri Tarun Kanti Ghosh 

27. Shri Shumbo Nath Ghosh 

28. Shri Bhola Nath Layik 

29. Shri A. K. Sadhukan 

30. Shri Gopal Sadhukhnn 

31. Shri Durga Dass Sinai 

32. Shri Devendor Kumar Lahi 

33. Shri N. K. Karamkar 

34. Shri Satya Sadhu Dev 

35. Shri Subhe Chander Lai 

36. Shri Saiba Dass 

37. Shri Bimal Kumar Mandal 

38. Shri Manik Chand Hazara 

39. Shri Panchu Ram Purokait 

40. Shri Ram Prasad Mandal 

41. Shri Guiant Mustafa Mandal 

42. Shri Bal Ram Pramanik 

43. Shri Subroto Kumar Ghosh 

44. Smt. Khatun 

45. Shri Abdul Kiammula 

46. Shri Seth Daulat Ali 

47. Shri Zaman 

48. Shri Abdul Kama! Zamal 

49. Shri A. N. Saha 

50. Shri Sarat Mallik 

51. ShriB. Nath 

52. Shri Krishna Swarni 

53. Shri Neel Rattan Sinha 

54. Shri Shutranjan Dass 

55. Shri Vaishyo Kupil 

56. Shri Gour Mohan Sheir 

57. Shri Ram Krishna 

58. Shri Uni Kumar 

59. Shri Vidliya Charan 
(hi. Shri Samar Hgjrul 

61. Shri A, K. Maitra 

62. Shri Shambhu Nath Paul 


63. Shri N. G. Sinha 

64. Shri Basant Kumar Biswas 

65. Shri Rishi Kumar Haidar 

66. Shri Gopt Krishna Mazumdar 

67. Shri Profulla Kumar Bharati 

68. Shri Bhabani Mitra 

69. Shri Mohamad Abdul Matlich 

70. Shri Deo Prakash Rai 

71. Shri P. R. Pradhan 

72. Shri Prem Aley 

73. Dr, G. S. Yonzohe 

74. Prof. I. B. Rai 

75. Smt. Snehalata Mahato 

76. Shri Ramesh Mahato 

77. Shri Pankaj Kumar Mandal 

78. Shri Sukdeb Bhoumik 

79. Shri A. N. Saha 

80. Shri Pasupali Mahato 

81. Shri Rujaram Singh 

82. Shri P. R. Mahato 

83. Shri Renupada Garai 

84. Shri Ranjit Mandal 

85. Shri Anil Kumar Sadhukhan 

86. Shri Monoranjan Roy 

87. Shri Monomohan Deb Nath 

88. Shri Bhupati Majumdar 

89. Shri Nagcndra Kumar Bhutnik 

90. Shri Pashupati Mahato 
9L Shri Satya Ranjan Das 

92. Shri Gour Mohan Sarkar 

93. Shri Padma Lochan Dey 

94. Shri Shasthi Charan 

Note: ~*2 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 

CHANDIGARH 

14-5-1979 

1. Shri Virendra Singh 

2. Shri Verma 

3. Shri Shanker Lai 

4. Shri R. K. Saini 

5. Shri Ram Nivas Verma 

6. Shri Kundan Lai Verma 

7. Shri S. D. Bhambri 

8. Shri Virendra Nath 

9. Shri Kateria 

10. Shri Krishan Lai 

11. Shri M. P. Verma 

12. Shri R. K. Verma 

13. Shri Bal Krishan 

Note 2 persons who gave evidence did not identify their 
names. 

DELHI 

18-5-19"9 

1. Shri Satya Narain Bansal 

2. Shri Amia Rao 

3. Shri Ram Lai 

4. Shri Mehar Chand Yadav 

5. Shri Radha Krishan Guru 

6. Shri Vijay Kumar Jain 

7. Shri Mam Raj 

8. Shri Ramii I ni 
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9. Shri Rudhcshyam khunna 

10. Chaudhary Brahma Prakash 

11. Shri Madan Lai Khurnna 

12. Dr, Prasant Kumar 
12. Shri Sisodia 

14. Shri A. K. Jain 

15. Chaudhary Bharat Singh 

16. Shri Prein Sukh 

17. Shri Shyama Charan Gupta 

GOA, DAMAN & Dill 

25*7-1980 

1. Shri Aghu Ashraf 

2. Shri Ferdino Rcbcllo 
2, Shri Guru Shirodkar 

4. Shri Joaquim Fernandes 

5. Shri Rac* 

6. Shri Sal ram Nipuinkar 

7. Shri Narayan V. Mandrckxr 

8. Shri Edward Faiuro 

9. Shri J. C. Almeida 

PONDICHERRY 

28-6-1979 

1. Shri Sugunandam 

2. Shri Amalorpavan 
2. Shri Ramalingnm 

4. Shri Kabeerdass 

5. Shri Mohd. Hassan 

6. Shri Suhramaniam 

7. Shri Neelkanian 

8. Shri Ganeshan 

9. Shri Prasad 

10. Shri Natarajan 

11. Shri Duraisamy Ansarj 

12. Shri C. Narayana Samy 

OTHERS 

Date of Meeting 


!, 

Shri Samar Brahma Choudhury 

(0 10-2-1980 
(Hi 11-3-1980 

s 

Shri ChardiyNarzary 

(/) 10-3-1980 
07) 11-3-1980 

2 . 

Lt. B. K. Basumatari 

(/) 10-3-1980 
an 11-3-1980 

4. 

Shri K. C. Bqsumatari 

(/) 10-3-1980 

an n-3-1980 

J. 

Shri P. Brahma 

0) 10-3-1980 
07) 11-3-1980 

6 . 

Shri Shyam Manohai 

O') 10-3-1980 
(«)11-3-1980 

7. 

Shri Basant Kumar Mtiati 

24-9-1980 

8 

Shri Ram Dayal Mcena 

24-9-1980 

9 

Shri Oni Prakash Batham 

24-9-1980 

10 

Shri Hira Lai Meenp 

24-9-1980 

II 

Shri N. C. Meena 

24-9-1980 

12 

Shri Kailaxhi Lai Bhagat 

24-9-1980 

12 

Shri John Mai 

23-9-1980 

14, 

Shri Sohan Pal Singh 

23-9-1980 

15. Shri Mahavir Prasad 

23-9-1980 


16. Shri Kawal Krishn 

23-9-1980 

17. Shri Shafik Ahmed 

23-9-1980 

18. Shri Tcta Ram 

23-9-1980 

19. Shri Goverdhan Das 

23-9-1980 

20. Shri Mohd. Saddik 

23-9-1980 

21. Shri Matadin 

23-9-1980 

22. Shri Baikar Chand 

23-9-1980 

23, Shri Bodh Ram 

23-9-1980 

24. Shri Ram Pal Singh 

23-9-1980 

25. Shri Debi Singh Jadodia 

23-9-1980 

26. Shri Jokhai Prasad 

23-9-1980 

27. Shri Jokhan Prasad 

2J-9-1980 

28. Shri Jagwant 

23-9-1980 

29. Shri Pyara Singh 

23-9-1980 

30. Shri Budh Ram 

23-9-1980 

31. Shri Mehfooz Ahmed 

23-9-1980 

32. Shri Aziz Ahmed 

23-9-1980 

33. Shri Mohemmod Tahir 

23-9-1980 

34, Shri Khali! Ahmed 

23-9-1980 

35. Shri Shoukat Ali 

23-9-1980 

36. Shri Hukam Chand 

23-9-1980 

37. Shri Chandra Bhan 

23-9-1980 

38. Shri Chheda 

23-9-1980 

39. Shri Bhagwan Das 

23-9-1980 

49. Shri Bal Kishan 

23-9-1980 

41. Shri Bishember 

23-9-1980 

42. Shri Manjoor Ahmed 

23-9-1980 

43. Shri Sagar Mai 

23-9-1980 

44. Shri Sampat Ram 

23-9-1980 

45. Shri Suraj Bhan 

23-9-1980 

46. Shri Lachman Das Sathi 

23-9-1980 

47. Shri Pralad Singh 

23-9-1980 

48. Shri Pyara Singh 

23-9-1980 

49. Shri Parhlad Singh 

23-9-1980 

50. Shri Onkar Mai 

23-9*1980 

51. Shri Laxman Das Shashi 

23-9-1980 

52. Dr. S. V. Subramaniam 

8-10*1980 

53. Shri T. Manivannan 

8-10-1980 

54. Shri P. V. S. Mani 

8-10-1980 

55. Shri C. K. Shamugam 

8-10-1980 

56. Shri V. G. Ramadas 

8-10-1980 

57. Shri T. Ayyasatni 

8-10-1980 

58. Mrs. Lakshmi Kanthammal 

8-10-1980 

59, Mrs. Lakshmi Subramaniam 

8-10-1980 

60, Shri C. K. Chinnasami 

8-10-1980 

61. Shri R. Dhakshina Murthy 

8-10-1980 

62. Shri B. Muihit . 

8-10-1980 

63. Shri C. Velusami 

8-10-1980 

64. Shri B. Prasada Rao 

8*10-1980 

65, Shri M. B. Kumar 

8*10-1980 

66. Shri V. M. Ramesh 

8-10-1980 

67. Shri M. S. Narasimha 

8-10-1980 

68. Shri K. Venkata Swarny 

8-10-1980 

69. Dr. Nirmala 

8-10-1980 

70. Shri Ch. Gopaiah 

8-10-1980 

71. Shri K. Yellaiah 

8-10-1980 

72. Shri J. Narasimha 

8-10-1980 

73. K. Mallaiah 

8-10-1980 

74. Shri E. Jungaiah 

8-10-1980 

75. Shri T. Sankaraiah 

8-10-1980 

7ft, Shri P. Yellaiah 

8-10-1980 

77. Shri M. Mnisaiah 

8-10-1980 

78, Shri A. Narahari Rao 

8-10-1980 

79. Shri K. Rannilu 

8-10-1980 

80, Shri D. Sailti 

8-10-1980 

81. Shri T. v Sivalingam 

8-10-1980 
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82. Shri T. R. Raju 

8-10-19S0 

9. Prof J. D. Mehra 

83, Shri R. Sanjv'c\i 

8-10-1980 

10. Prof V. V. John 

84. Shri Krishna Kuina. Giriyolkar 

8-10-1980 

II. Prof. Bhalla 

85. Shri M. Vijayagopal 

8-10-1980 

12. Shri D. U. Goyal 

86. Shri M, Shammugum 

8-10-1980 

13. Shri S. P. Kanl 

87. Shri M. S. Narosh 

8-10-1980 

14. Shri K. Guha 

88. Shri D. Venkateshivarlu 

8-10-1980 

15. Shri P. D. Khera 

89. Shri S, K. Jeyarhaj 

8-10-1980 

16. Shri J. S. Vadav 

90. Smt. -T. R. Raju 

8-10-1980 

17. Prof. M. N, Srinivas 

D. List of Experts 

Dale of Meeting 

18. Dr. Indcr Deva 

19. Dr. M. S. A. Rao 

1. Prof. M. S. A. Rao 

18-4-1979 

2. Prof. S. N. R a unite 

18-4-1979 

20. Dr. Roy Burman 

5. Dr. K. D. Gangarade 

18-4-1979 


4. Dr, B. V. Baviskar 

18-4-1979 

21. Shri L. G, Havanur 

5. Dr. Badguyan 

18-4-1979 

22. Prof. PraJhan Prasad 

6. Dr. V. C. Chananu 

18-4-1979 


7. Prof. Maruuha 

18-4-1979 

23. Dr. S. Bhccmappr. 

8. Prof. J. S. Bhanduri 

18-4-1979 



18-4-1979 
18-4-1979 
IS--)-1979 

15- 4-1979 
18-4*1979 
18-4-1979 
21-4-1979 
21-4-1979 

16- 7-1979 to 
20-7-79 

. 16-7-1979 to 
: 20-7-79 

16-7-1979 to 
20-7-79 

16-7-1979 to 
20-7-79 

16-7-1979 to 
20-7-79 
16-7-1979 to 
20-7-79 

{/) 12-5-1980 to 
14-5-80 

07) 18-11-1980 




APPENDIX VI 


SC/ST CANDIDATES SELECTED FOR THE IAS IPS ON MERIT BASIS FROM 1969-78 


Copy of D.O. letter No. 1301 l,/l8/80-AIS(l) dated 30th 
June, 1980 from Shri D. C. Mishra, Director, Department of 
Personnel and Administrative Reforms to Shri S. S. Gill, 
Secretary, Backward Classes Commission 

Please refer to your D.O. No. 5/10/79-BCC dated the 20th 
June, 1980 regarding representation of SC/ST candidates in the 
All-India Services during t’ae last ten years. The information 
required by you in respect of Indian Administrative Sen ice and 
the Indian Police Service is given below 


1. Indian Administrative Service 


Year of 
Exani 

Name 

Whether 
SC or 
ST 

IAS 

Rank 

Rank of 
last General 
Candidate 

1%9 

A. K. Jadhav 

SC 

28 

81-C 

1970 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

1971 

Smt. C, T. Dawood 

ST 

67 

J22-A 


Km. Sushma Dayal 

ST 

118 

122-A 

1972 

J. P. Dange 

sc 

91 

106-C 


Sukhbifas Barma 

SC 

102 

I06-C 

1973 

Piara Ram 

SC 

53 

135 


S. S. Kapur 

ST 

117 

135 

1974 

V. Gunasekaran 

SC 

110 

118-B 

1975 

D. C. Lakha 

SC 

81 

136-B 

1976 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1977 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1978 

Km. Emily Das 

SC 

48 

111-A 


2, Indian Police Service 


Year of Name Whether IPS Rank of 

Exam SC or Rank last General 

ST Candidate 

allotted to 
IPS 


1969 

D. R. Bhalti 

SC 

96 

86 

1970 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1971 

' S. P. Kara! 

SC 

97 

136 

1972 

— 

... 

— 


1973 

l.althara 

ST 

20 

151 

1974 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1975 

K. V. S. Murlhy 

SC 

31 

Supplemen¬ 

tary 

—12 


Ashok Thakur 

~,ST 

83 

Supple¬ 
mentary 
— 12 

1976 

— 


— 

— 

1977 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1978 

C. Thangthuam 

ST 

Ill 

92 








APPENDIX VIT 


CRITERIA FURNISHED TO CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES FOR IDENTIFYING O.B.C. EMPLOYEES FOR 

BOTH HINDU AND NON-HINDU COMMUNITIES 


No. 8/3.79-BCC 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 
S, S. GILL. 

Secretary 2Sth April, 1979 

Subject : Information regarding employees belonging to Other 
Backward Classes. 

Ref: D.O. letter No. 17020/5/79'SC&BCD-I dated 19th 
March, 1979. 

Dear Shri 

In my D.O. letter under reference 1 had requested for the 
supply of information regarding the total number of employees 
belonging to Other Backward Classes working in your Ministry. 

2. Though a number of State Governments have drawn up 
lists of Other Backward Classes, no such lists have been complied 
by the Central Government. In fact, the first term of reference 
of Backward Classes Commission pertains to the defining of 
criteria for determining Backward Classes. As the desired 
criteria could be evolved only after extensive field surveys and 
examination of data called from various agencies, the Commis¬ 
sion itself is also not in a position to indicate specific and well 
considered criteria for defining Backward Classes. 

3. In view of the above difficulties and looking to the urgency 
of obtaining information regarding the employment of members 
of Backward Classes under the Central Government, the Com¬ 
mission has decided to lay down the following rough and ready 
criteria on purely ad-hoc basis. 

4. Article 340 of the Constitution refers to “socially and 
educationally" backward classes. The following test may, 
therefore, be applied to determine socially and educationally 
backward classes 

(«) In respect of employees belonging to the Hindu Communities 

(0 an employee will be deemed to be socially backward 
if he does not belong to any of the three twice borne 
(Dvii) ‘Varnas’ i.e. he is neither a Brahmin, nor 
a Kshatriyn/nor a Vaishya; and 

(//) he will be deemed to be educationally backward if 
neither his father nor his grand father had studied 
beyond the primary level. 


t/>i Regarding the non-Hindu Communities 

(i) an employee will be deemed to be socially backward if 
either 

(I > he is a convert from those Hindu communities which 
have been defined as socially backward as per 
para 4(aX>) above, or 

(2) in case he is not such a convert, his parental income 
is below the prevalent poverty line, i.e. Rs. 7.1/- 
per head per month. 

07) he will be deemed to be educationally backward if 
neither his father nor his grand father had studied 
beyond the primary level. 

5. It may please be noted that an employee will qualify for 
membership of Other Backward Classes only if, bath socially 
and educationally, he is found to be backward according to the 
above criteria. 


6, It is further requested that, to expedite the work of com¬ 
pilation, the desired information may be sent in two instalments, 
i.e.: 

(1) Information regarding your Ministry/Department may 
be sent-within a period of one month; and 

(2) Information pertaining to the subordinate and attached 
offices and other organisations, as well as public sector 
undertakings, under the charge of your Ministry may 
be sent by the end of June, 1979. 

7. A slightly modified proforma for compiling the^desircd 
information is enclosed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- 

(S. S. GILL) 

Ail Ministries/Departinents of 
the Central Government 


S/2S HA/80—14 
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APPENDIX VII! 


STATEMENT No. 1 

representation of other backward classes, scheduled castes/scheduled tribes in central 

GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Class I Class II Class III & IV All Classes 

Total SC/ST OBC Total SC/ST OBC Total SC/ST OBC Total SC/ST OBC 

K Ministries/Departments , 11707 840 303 43803 5985 1742 17829 5518 1500 73339 12343 3545 

(7.18) (2.59) (13.66) (3.98) (30.95) (8.41) (16.83) (4.83) 

2. Autonomous Bodies 
Attached & Subordinate 

Offices . . . 81325 5399 4147 503337 91431 59079 322948 67118 67786 907610 163948 131012 

(6.64) (5.09) (18.16) (11.74) (20.78) (20.98) (18.06) (14.43) 

3. Public Sector Under¬ 
takings . .. 80994 3652 3719 365785 68566 36242 143910 45646 22689 590689 117864 62650 

(4.51) (4.59) (18.74) (9.91) (31.72) (15.77) (19.95) (10.61) 

4. Total. . . . 174026 9891 8169 912925 165982 97063 484687 118282 91975 1571638 294155 197207 

(5.68) (4.69) (18.18) (10.63) (24.40) (18.98) (18.72) (12.55) 

Note : Figures in brackets represent percentages. 
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STATEMENT No. 2 


HEERLSENTATION^OF OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES, SCHEDULED CASTES/SCHEDULED TRIBES IN CENTRAL 

GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

(MINISTRIES AND DEPARTMENTS) 


Ministry/Dcpar t men t 


Class I 



Class 11 



Class III & IV 

All Classes 

—- - 


Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

1. President’s Secretariat 

49 

4 

• • 

162 

24 


96 

19 


307 

47 


2. Vice-President’s Secre¬ 
tariat , , 

7 


, , 

16 

1 

1 

11 

4 


34 

5 

1 

3. Prime Minister’s Oflicc 

35 

2 

1 

117 

13 

4 

61 

19 

2 

213 

34 

7 

4. Cabinet Secretariat 

20 

i 

1 

115 

19 

13 

61 

18 

8 

196 

38 

22 

5. Agriculture and Irriga¬ 
tion .... 

261 

15 

13 

220 

15 

3 

73 

19 

3 

554 

49 

19 

6. Atomic Energy . . 

34 


• • 

82 

1 

■ . 

214 

42 

4 

330 

43 

4 

7. Commerce, Civil Sup¬ 
plies and Cooperation 

61 

it 

t , 

211 

32 

, # 

63 

20 

3 

335 

63 

3 

8. Communications 

52 

5 

•• 

130 

6 

• • 

43 

7 

1 

225 

18 

1 


9. Defence , 

1379 

48 

9 

7752 

803 

187 

2127 

604 

131 

11258 

1455 

327 

10. Education and Social 
Welfare 

259 

17 

4 

851 

96 

23 

278 

76 

12 

1388 

189 

39 

11. Electronics 

92 

1 

2 

198 

46 

5 

55 

29 

2 

345 

7 6 

9 

12. Energy 

641 

39 

20 

2332 

253 . 

132 

1449 

335 

276 

4422 

627 

428 

13. External Affairs , 

649 

60 

1 

1889 

162 

r 5 

460 

73 

10 

2998 

295 

16 

14. f inance . 

1008 

66 

l 

2724 

306 

11 

821 

202 

13 

4553 

574 

23 

15. Health and Family 
Welfare 

240 

19 

, . 

1506 

163 


288 

72 


2034 

254 


16. Home Affairs 

409 

19 

13 

1301 

140 

27 

1164 

272 

33 

2874 

431 

73 

17. Industry . 

169 

16 

3 

510 

42 

8 

252 

103 

U 

931 

161 

22 

18. Information and Broad¬ 
casting 

2 506 

212 

124 

9116 

1795 

740 

4583 

1653 

483 

16505 

3660 

1347 

19. Law, Justice & Com¬ 
pany Affairs 
(/) Legal Affairs 

143 

IS 

5 

725 

112 

25 

319 

96 

30 

1187 

226 

60 

(//) Legislative Affairs 

112 

14 


263 

41 

7 

104 

27 

15 

479 

82 

24 

(Hi) Company Affairs , 

247 

23 

6 

1114 

151 

53 

320 

80 

23 

1681 

254 

82 

20. Labour 

74 

4 


274 

20 

1 

101 

18 

1 

449 

42 

2 

21. Parliamentary Affairs . 

18 

1 


68 

11 

l 

26 

8 

1 

112 

20 

2 

22. Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals .... 

121 

9 


97 

9 

, , 

36 

16 


254 

34 


23. Planning . 

1262 

137 

72 

4657 

611 

234 

998 

226 

52 

6917 

977 

358 

24. Science and Technology 

101 

5 

l 

175 

21 

9 

55 

28 

7 

331 

54 

17 

25. Shipping and Trans¬ 
port .... 

103 

6 

■ 1 

426 

66 

3 

143 

43 

1 

672 

115 

5 

26. Space 

19 



49 

3 

7 

20 

10 

3 

88 

13 

10 

27. Steei and Mines 

128 

ii 

3 

370 

31 

• • 

131 

49 

4 

629 

91 

7 

2$, Supply and Rehabilita¬ 
tion . . . 

103 

6 

1 

426 

66 

3 

143 

43 

1 

672 

115 

5 

29, Tourism and Civil 
Aviation . 

i is? 

(.1 

20 

4820 

845 

231 

3178 

1275 

290 

9185 

2181 

541 

30. Works and Housing 

2IS 

10 


807 

78 

9 

156 

32 

80 

1181 

120 

89 

Total 

11707 

840 

303 

43803 

5985 

1742 

17829 

5518 

1500 

73339 

12343 

3545 


— .. 




. - “ 

-— 

—- 

-- 

-- 

-- ^ _ 

_ 

-- 
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STATEMENT No. 3 


REPRESENTATION OE OTHER TRIBES IN AUTONOMOUS 


Class l Class II Class III & IV All Classes 


Ministry/Department 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

1. Accountant General 
Central Revenues 

12457 

1330 

844 

37967 

9030 

3288 

7534 

2236 

831 

57958 

12596 

4963 

2. Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation . . . 

4274 

353 

173 

8786 

1604 

773 

7816 

2399 

1423 

20876 

4356 

2369 

3. Atomic Energy , 

658 

4 

11 

2 28 


11 

1581 

353 

88 

2467 

359 

110 

4. Central Vigilance 
Commission 

75 

8 

13 

40 

6 

16 

34 

17 

15 

149 

31 

44 

5. Commerce, Civil Sup¬ 
plies and Cooperation 

702 

80 

6 

3215 

495 

75 

1697 

339 

38 

5614 

914 

119 

6. Communications 

474 

39 

6 

2293 

517 

166 

616 

238 

134 

3383 

794 

306 

7. Education and Social 
Welfare . 

6722 

283 

218 

16594 

1399 

1371 

14676 

4107 

1838 

37992 

5789 

3427 

8. Electronics 

101 

1 

2 

137 

25 

4 

15 

6 

•• 

253 

32 

6 

9. Election Commission 
of India . 

26 


i 

134 

21 

1 

54 

21 

. , 

214 

42 

2 

10. Energy 

589 

24 

10 

708 

73 

20 

173 

33 

12 

1470 

130 

42 

II. External Affairs . 

90 

3 

4 

799 

143 

37 

187 

73 

37 

1076 

219 

78 

12. Finance . 

9155 

764 

379 

55546 

9309 

3722 

22858 

5243 

3805 

87559 

15316 

7906 

13. Health & Family Wel¬ 
fare .... 

3550 

179 

47 

13820 

1175 

498 

16693 

3720 

720 

34063 

5074 

1265 

14. Home Affairs . 

5187 

334 

113 

189250 

34407 

20593 

19538 

7723 

2650 

213975 

42464 

23356 

13. Industry . 

6721 

197 

641 

49332 

16103 

14718 

120982 

15862 

36188 

177035 

32162 

51547 

16. Information & Broad¬ 
casting 

1745 

212 

124 

6694 

1358 

746 

3481 

1346 

491 

11920 

2916 

1361 

17. Labour 

2373 

214 

118 

9869 

1363 

1013 

4553 

1345 

691 

16795 

2922 

1822 

18. Petroleum and Chcmi- 

802 

23 





653 

150 

71 

3297 

306 

156 

cals .... 

7 

1842 

133 

78 

19. Scheduled Caste/Sche¬ 
duled Tribe Commission 

10 

1 


16 

1 


5 

5 


31 

7 


20. Science and Technology 

7390 

202 

242 

21805 

3117 

1897 

11445 

3250 

1928 

40640 

6569 

4067 

21. Shipping and Transport 

4092 

271 

705 

27295 

2722 

5918 

56484 

10126 

12925 

87871 

13119 

19548 

22. Space 

3193 

14 

184 

5044 

294 

764 

1336 

363 

183 

9573 

671 

1131 

23. Steel and Mines 

2495 

121 

73 

9510 

1299 

434 

5375 

783 

455 

17380 

2203 

962 

24. Supply and Rehabili¬ 
tation 

1238 

99 

42 

9873 

1371 

544 

4091 

991 

442 

15202 

2461 

1028 

25. Tourism and Civil 
Aviation . 

1553 

208 

38 

4136 

705 

442 

1585 

531 

224 

7274 

1444 

704 

26. Union Public Service 
Commission 

163 

12 

3 

732 

134 

18 

256 

113 

22 

1151 

259 

43 

27. Works and Housing . 

5490 

423 

143 

27672 

■4625 

1932 

19230 

5745 

2575 

52392 

10793 

4650 

Total 

81325 

5399 

4147 

503337 

91431 

59079 

322948 

67118 

67786 

907610 

163948 

131012 
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STATEMENT No. 4 


REPRESENTATION OF OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES, SCHEDULED CASTES/SCHEDULED TRIBES LN PUBLIC SECTOR 

UNDERTAKINGS 


Ministry/Department 


Class I 



Class II 


Class III & IV 

AH Classes 


Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Total 

SC/ST 

OBC 

I. Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation 

1146 

77 

66 

4258 

521 

428 

3405 

838 

518 

8809 

1436 

1012 

2, Atomic Energy . 

38 

*> 

. . 

107 

• , 

1 

2390 

1059 

171 

2555 

1061 

172 

3. Commerce, Civil Sup¬ 
plies and Cooperation 

1724 

95 

66 

4375 

536 

558 

1130 

234 

180 

7229 

865 

804 

4. Communications 

4474 

260 

373 

12143 

2223 

2333 

4806 

1798 

419 

21423 

4281 

3125 

5. Education and Social 
Welfare . 

707 

12 

125 

1297 

110 

325 

603 

192 

21S 

2607 

314 

668 

6. Energy 

5070 

17$ 

41 

13086 

677 

920 

9258 

1934 

767 

27414 

2789 

1728 

7. Health and Family 
Welfare . 

35 

2 


480 

72 


222 

61 

• • 

737 

135 

• • 

8. Industry • 

2041 

161 

88 

6054 

781 

551 

2709 

781 

371 

10804 

1723 

1010 

9. Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals .... 

16217 

785 

323 

41464 

4307 

3204 

16326 

4082 

1856 

74007 

9174 

5383 

10. Science and Technology 

148 

3 

2 

509 

82 

30 

93 

30 

10 

750 

115 

42 

11. Shipping and Transport 

3044 

142 

116 

11536 

1365 

1150 

47516 

6310 

9228 

62096 

7817 

10494 

12. Steel and Mines 

37877 

1297 

2451 

250164 

54843 

26390 

43403 

24010 

8714 

331444 

80150 

37555 

13. Tourism and Civil 
Aviation . 

7923 

605 

59 

18995 

2301 

341 

11305 

4084 

237 

38223 

7490 

637 

14. Works and Rousing . 

530 

35 

9 

1317 

248 

11 

744 

233 

• • 

2591 

514 

20 

Total 

80994 

3652 

3719 

36578J 

68566 

36242 143910 

45646 

22689 

590689 

117864 

62650 





APPENDIX IX 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT WHO ATTENDED THE MEETINGS HELD FROM 31ST MARCH TO 

8TH MAY, 1979 


Andhra Pradesh 

1. Suit. B. Radhabai Ananda Rao 

2. Shri Cliadalavada Venkatrao 

3. Shri K. S. Narayana 

4. Shri O. Maliikarjuna Rao 

5. Shri B. P. Maurya 

6. Shri M. Nageswar Rao 

7. Shri S. R, A. S. Appaf Jdu 

8. Siiri T. Balakrishnaia' 

Assam 

9. Shri l. H. Khan 
Bihar 

10. Shri Hukamdeo Nara Yadav 
U. Shri Ramlakhan Pras Gupta 

12. Shri Ramanand Yadi 

13. Shri Vinayak Prasad rdav 

Gujarat 

14. Shri Ahsan Jafri 

15. Shri Chhitubhai Gar 

16. Shri H. B. Mabida 

Haryana 

17. Smt. Chandravati 

18. Shri Manohar L? Saini 

Jammu & Kashmir 

19. Smt. Parvali Dc 

Karnataka 

20. Shri B. Janardhana Poojary 

21. Shri K. B. Choudhari 

22. Shri L. R. Naik 

23. ”ShrijG. Y. Krishnan 

Madhya Pradesh 

24. Shri B. R. Manhar 

25. Shri Bharat Singh Chowhan 

26. Shri Govindram Miri 

27. Smt. Jamuna Devi 

28. Shri Narhari Prasad Sai 

29. Shri D. P. Shah 

Maharashtra 

30. Shri V- P. Naik 

Manipur 

31. Shri Kaiho 
Meghalaya 

32. Shii Alexander Warjri 

33. Shri H. S. Lyngdoh 

34. Shri P. A. Sangmu 


Nagaland 

35. Shri Khyomo Lotha 

36. Smt. Rano M. Shaiza 

{Orissa 

37. Shri C. M. Sinha 

38. Shri K. Pradhani 
Rajasthan 

39. Shri Chaturbhuj 

40. Shri Nathu Singh 

41. Shri N. R. Mirdha 
Sikkim 

42. Shri C. 13. Chhetri 

43. Shri L. S. Saring 
Tamil Nadu 

44. Shri K. Ramamurthy 

45. Shri K. T. Kosalram 

46. Dr. P. V. Pcriasamy 

47. Shri R. Kolanthaivelu 
Tripura 

48. Shri B. C. Deb Burman 

49. Shri S. L. Singha 
Uttar Pradesh 

50. Smt. Hamida Habibulla 

51. Shri Chandan Singh 

52. Shri Daya Ram Shakya 

53. Shri F. A. Ansari 

54. Shri Manohar Lai 

, 55. Shri Mangal Dcovisharad 

56. Shri K.unwar Mahmud Ali lan 

57. Shri Mohan Lai Pipii 

58. Shri P. L. Kurecl 

59. Shri Ram Lai Kurcel 
00. Shri R. D. Sliasti i 

61. Shri Ram Kinkar 

62. Smt. Mohsina Riduai 

63. Shri R. S. Vermu 

64. Shri Roop Nath Singh Yadav 

65. Shri Shyam La! Yadav 

66. Shri Surendra Bikram 
West Bengal 

67. Shri Krishna Chandra Haider 

68. Shri K. B. Chettri 

69. Shri Mukunda Mandal 

Delhi 

70. Shri Brahm Prakash Chaudhury 
Goa, Daman & Ditt 

71. Amrut Kansar 
Pondicherry 

72. Shri V. P. Muausauiy 
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APPENDIX X 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT WHO 3 ENDED 

Andhra Pradesh 

1. Shri B. Rajngopala Rao 

2. Shri B. Satyanarayan Reddy 

3. Shri G. Swamy Naik 

4. Shri N. G. Rangn 

5. Shri P. Rajagopal Naid- 

6. Shri P. Shiv Shankar 

7. Shri S. R. A, S. Appalanaidu 

Bihar 

8. Shri A. K. Roy 

9. Prof. Ajit Kumar Mehta 

10. Shri C. S. Singh 

11. Shri D. L. Baitha 

12. Shri D. P. Yadava 

13. Shri N. E. Horo 

14. Shri Ramvatar Shastri 

15. Shri R. L. P. Verma 

16. Shri Seth Hembram 

Gujarat 

17. Shri Amar Singh Rathawa 

18. Shri B. K. Gadhavi 

19. Shri Ishwarbhai K. Chavda 

20. Shri Moti Bhai Chaudharl 

21. Shri Nar Singh Makwana 

22. Shri Navin Ravani 

23. Shri R. P. Gaekwad 

Jammu & Kashmir 

24. Shri G. M. Shawl 

25. Shri G. R. Kochak 

26. Shri Mubarak Shah 

Karnataka 

27. Shri B. Janurdhana Poojary 

28. Shri S. B. Sidnal 

Kerala 

29. Shri E. Balananandan 

30. Shri E. K. Imbichibava 

31. Shri George Joseph Mundackal 

32. Shri G. M. Banatwalla 

33. Shri M, Ruraauna Rai 

34. Smt. Susccla Gopalan 

35. Shri V, S. Vijayaraghavan 

Madhya Pradesh 

36. Shri Arvind Nctam 

37. Shri Baleshwar Dayal 

38. Shri Mundar Sharma 

39. Shri N. K. Shcjwalkar 

40. Shri Paras Ram Bharadwn.i 

41. Shri R. P. Neck lira 

' Maharashtra 

42. Shri A. 7. Patil 

43. Shri Bapu^ahch Parulcker 


THE MEETINGS HELD FROM 1ST TO 4TH JULY. 1980 

44. Shri O. S. Kuchan 

45. Shri Madhu Dandavate 

46. Shri R. K. Mhalgi 

47. Shri Ratan Sinh Rajda 

48. Shri S. B. Chavan 

49. Shri S. B. Thorat 

50. Shri Shivaraj V. Patil 

51. Shri Vilas Muttemwar 

Manipur 

52. Shri Totnpok Singh 
Orissa 

53. Shri C. M. Panigrahi 
Punjab 

54. Smt. Amarjit Kaur 

55. Shri Hakam Singh 

56. Shri Har Kishan Singh Surjeet 

57. Smt. Rajinder Kaur 
. 58. Gen. R. S. Sparrow 

Rajasthan 

59. Shri Jai Narain Roat 

60. Shri Satish Aggarwal 

Sikkim 

61. Shri P, M. Subha 
Tamil Nadu 

62 Shri C. Palaniappaa 

63. Shri Era Anbarasu 

64. Shri K. Arjunan 

65. Shri M. Kandaswamy 

66. Shri R. V. Swaminathan 

Uttar Pradesh 

67. Shri Ashfaq Husain 

68. Shri B. D. Singh 

69. Shri Doongar Singh 

70. Shri Jai Pai Singh Kashyap 

71. Shri Jai Ram Varma 

72. Shri Narendra Singh 

73. Shri Ram Pyare Panika 

74. Shri Raghunath Singh Verma 

75. Shri Shyam Lai Yadav 

76. Smt. Usha Verma 

West Bengal 

77. Shri A. K. Saha 

73. Shri Basudeb Acharia 
79. Smt Bihha Ghosh Goswami 

80 Smt Geeta Mukherjee 

81 Shri Jyotirmoy uosu 
82. Shri Mukimda Muncial 

shri Rupchonc Pat 
84. 5hr. Satyasadban Chukiaborty 

Won. Daman <5 D/u 
35. Shri Eduard* 1 t'ylciro 
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APPENDIX XI 


LIST OF STATES/U.Ts. VISITED BY THE COMMISSION 


Dale of tour S. Name of State/UT Date of tour 

No. 


S. Name of Statc/UT 
No. 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Bihar 

3. Gujarat 

4. Haryana 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

7. Karnataka 

8. Kerala 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

10. Maharashtra 

11. Orissa 


26-7-1980 to 30*7-1980 

(0 26-5*1979 to 30-5-1979 
07) 11-9-1979 to 18-9-1979 

18*9-1980 to 21-9-1980 
15-5-1979 to 16-5-1979 
29-9-1980 to 2-10-1980 
14-10-1979 to 19-10-1979 
9-4-1980 to 13-4-1980 
23-6-1979 to 25-6-1979 

(0 15-8-1980 to 20-8-1980 
W) 4-10-1980 to 8-10-1980 

20-7-1980 to 23-7-1980 
20-6-1980 to 22-6-1980 


12. Punjab 

13. Rajasthan 

14. Sikkim 

15. Tamil Nadu 

16. Uttar Pradesh 

17. West Bengal 

18. Chandigarh 

19. Delhi 

20. Goa, Daman & Diu 

21. Pondicherry 

22. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


4-10-1980 to 7-10-1980 
26-8-1980 to 30-8-1980 
31 -5-1980 to 23*5*1980 
26-6-1979 to 30-6-1979 
6-9-1980 to 12-9-1980 
23-6-1980 to 26-6-1980 
14-5-1979 

18-5-1979 

2J-7-I980 

28-6-1979 

22-9-1980 to 23-9-1980 
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APPENDIX XII 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH PLANNING TEAM OF THE SOCIOLOGISTS 


The Research Planning Team consisting of the following 
members met at Delhi during 12th to 14th June, 1979 to draw 
up a plan of studies and researches which should be undertaken/ 
sponsored by,the Backward Classes Commission for determining 
in a scientific and objective manner the criteria for defining the 
socially and educationally backward classes. 

List of the Members : 

1. Prof. L. K. Mahapatra 

2. Prof. N. S. Reddy 

3. Prof. Leela Dube 

4. Dr, A. K. Danda 

5. Shri N. K. Banerjee 

6. Shri S. S. Gill 

7. Prof. B. K. Roy Burman 

1. The Study Team after considering the context in which 
the provisions m respect of socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes have been made in the Constitution as well as the 
actual wording of the Constitution felt that these relate to 
stcially recognisable and persistent collectivities and not to 
individuals. 

2. As a corollary to the fore-going it implies that, that 
type of social backwardness which is more relevant to the present 
enquiry pertains to ascriptive status and not achieved status. 

3. The Study Team felt it necessary to consider the problem 
of relationship between social backwardness and educational 
backwardness. While social backwardness refers to ascriptive 
status, educational backwardness refers to achieved status. It 
is obvious that the former can change only over a length of time, 
while faster change is possible in case of the later. Hence, 
while determining the criteria of socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes, sociai backwardness should be considered to be 
(he critical element and educational backwardness to be the 
linked element, though not necessarily derived from the former. 


4. in the Indian context the task of identifying collectivities 
with ascribed socially backward status, can be achieved from 
two vantage positions which, however, very frequently tend to 
overlap. The first is to identify the castes or ethnic groups 
which are traditionally assigned a low status (Other than the 
Scheduled Castes). The second is to identify the traditional 
occupations which are assigned a low status but which arc 
also linked with specific castes or ethnic groups. These ethnic 
croups may belong to any religion. Once the collectivities arc 
identified in terms of the traditional frame-work, one is to examine 
what changes have taken place in their social and educational 
status under the impact of the various forces in modern society. 

5. As regards identification of castes with traditional low 
status, considerable amount of data are available in the Census 
Reports upto 1931. Similarly, for ascriptive status of occupa¬ 
tion also the earlier Census Reports provide considerable infor¬ 
mation. Caste index of 1891 gives information about the dis¬ 
tribution of the various castes m sixty occupational categories. 
1901 Census gives a ranking of castes and also an indication of 
the social privileges and disabilities associated with them. The 
subsequent Censuses upto 1931 give an indication of the social 
mobility movements among the castes and process of change in 
their respective status. If a comparative statement is prepared 
indicating the baseline data available in 1891 and 1901 Censuses 
and the subsequent changes, the same will give a fairly clear 
picture of the pattern that had taken shapeJnjheJprc-indepen- 
dence period. 


6. As regards educational status of the castes or ethnic 
groups or of the population engaged in various traditional 
occupations in the pre-independence period, some information 
is available in the early Census reports. While it is recognised 
that a large number of people belonging to the different castes 
do not at present adhere to their traditional occupation or occu¬ 
pations, it is assumed that in most cases the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation engaged in the traditional occupations embodied in the 
pre-industrial technological nexus still belong to the castes or 
ethnic groups which have been associated with such occupations 
for generations. Some information about the educational 
status of the persons practising the various traditional occupa¬ 
tions is available in the earlier Census reports. This is required 
to be compiled. 

7. (a) The problems of determination of current social and 
educational status of collectivities that can be identified as 
backward on an examination of early source materials can be 
considered both at the conceptional and empirical and statis¬ 
tical levels, 

C b ) The problems of approach at the conceptual level would 
be considered later. At the empirical and statistical level the 
following sources and procedures are noted :— 

(/) Cross-tabulation of occupation data of the Census; 

(it) Village and Town studies and craft studies of the Census 
Agro-economic Research Centres and a number of 
other institutions and scholars; 

(Hi) Studies specially conducted by Anthropological Survey 
of India on the Weaker Sections of the population; 

</v) Studies sponsored by 1CSSR; 

(v) Reports of Seminars organised by Backward Classes 
Federation and Other Agencies. 

(vi) Sample surveys to be specially sponsored by Backward 
Classes Commission. 

(c) (/) A special mention is to be made of the problems 
of cross-tabulation of census data and of the sample surveys 
to be sponsored by the Backward Classes Commission. As 
regards cross-tabulation of occupation and education data it 
is to be noted that currently such data arc available only upto 
three digit code of the NCO. But most of the traditional occu¬ 
pations with low ascribed status would not come out in the three 
digit code. For this it will be necessary to get special cross- 
tabulation done at the five digit code based or, 1% sample 
slips computerised at the national level; 10% slips computerised 
in respect of Urban areas, and 5% slips computerised for rural 
areas of some parts of the country. 

8. As regards sample surveys to be sponsored by the Back¬ 
ward Classes Commission, the important question is that of 
the unit. Risiay has listed more than 5,000 castes in India 
the first B.C.C. has listed more than 2,000 other backward 
classes. If a sample survey is conducted with reference to 
territorial units only, roost of the numerically small castes 
which are likely to be more backward, may not be covered. 
If such surveys are to be done with caste nr, the unit the sample 
frame will not be available without a time-consuming and costly 
operation of enumeration of all castes throughout the country. 

9. It seems that it will not be possible to go in for a single 
dimension sample survey, it will be necessary to make multi- 
prong approaches to gain an insight into the situation in a 
general way, rather than for identifying the actual condition* 


9 ) 
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prevailing along all the specific collectivities that deserve to be 
treated as socially and educationally backward classes. The 
vantage points of multtprong approaches would be as follows;— 

ta) From an analysis of the census data upto Taluk level, 
it will be possible to identify areas where SC/ST consti¬ 
tute insignificant proportion of the population and 
where at the same time level of literacy is low. Sample 
surveys will be carried out in such areas to examine 
the factors of educational backwardness and also to 
find out to what extent, social backwardness is asso¬ 
ciated with the same. 

(b) From an examination of the village survey monographs, 
it will be possible to prepare an inventory of communi¬ 
ties which have been found to suffer from social disa¬ 
bilities and which are at the same time educationally 
backward. Sample surveys can be conducted in these 
areas on the basis of purposive sampling. 

(<•) On examination of the traditional craft survey reports 
as well as in consultation with Handicrafts Board and 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission information 
can be obtained about social and economic conditions 
and mobility movements of the population engaged in 
these traditional crafts and industries which are graded 
as backward. The District Census hand books of 1961 
Census also provide information about the distribution 
of different household industries at the village level. 
Studies may be conducted in respect of some of them 
on the basis of purposive sampling. 

(d) Ex-criminal Tribes Enquiry Committee and Nomadic 
Tribes Inquiry Committee provided information about 
a good number of communities and about the areas 
where they are to be ordinarily found. Some of them 
should also be covered by the survey. 

(e) LOKUR Committee set up by the Home Ministry has 
provided a list of communities who represented for 
being included in the list of SC and ST, but who had 
to be left out. The report gives some indication of the 
social status of many of these communities. Similar 
representations received from time to time by the Home 
Ministry and Commissioner for SC and ST and the 
Commission for SC and ST for being treated as SC 
and ST which have not been found to satisfy the criteria 
for inclusion in one of these categories of SC and ST, 
may be taken for examination about their social and 
educational status. 

(/) The Communities already listed as OBCs in several 
States can also be studied ou a sample basis to ascertain 
their actual social and cducationl status and also the 


impact of the various measures adopted for amelio¬ 
ration of their condition. 

10. The team considered that the studies conducted by the 
Anthropological Survey of India on Weaker Sections would 
be very much helpful in gaining a conceptual insight about the 
process of generation of backwardness or of persistence and 
change of the same. The report of these studies may be care¬ 
fully examined. 

11. While empirical and statistical data collected in the fore¬ 
going manner will help in identifying the current social and 
educational status of a number of castes and communities and 
other collectivities (traditional occupation groups) a perspective 
about the long-range trend and the future will also be necessary. 
For this purpose as well a conceptual framework appears 
indispensable. 

Ui) It can be assumed that the factors and processes of 
generation, persistence and change of backwardness 
would differ in different historical formations and social 
situations. For instance, in the areas pre-dominanlly 
inhabited by the tribals ritual disability may not be an 
important criterion for determination of backward¬ 
ness for the non-tribal minorities residing there, in 
their case access to centres of political power may be 
a more important factor. Similar differences can be 
noticed in the enclaves of semi-feudal or capitalistic 
economy and society. 

((») Significances of some of the prevailing attributes of 
social and educational backwardness would be very 
much different in areas where social mobility move¬ 
ments have taken place among various castes and com¬ 
munities and traditional occupation groups, from the 
areas where no such movements have taken place. 

1'. While designing empirical studies extent of prevalence 
of the following variables may be taken into account 

(а) Socio-ritual services extended by other ethnic groups. 

(б) “Low" status of occupations of the category concern. 

(c) “Low" seif-evaluation compared to other ethnic groups 
in the region (Gram Panchayat/Block/Taluqa). 

(d) Literacy rates in relation to other neighbouring groups 
in Gram Panchayat/Block/Taluqa. 

(e) Occupations requiring^ vestment of child-labourj(upto 
15 years). 

(/) Economic levels of castes and communities. 

(g) Representation in public or private sector services or 
in professions. 
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APP3NPIX X 


RURAL/URBAN 

wfrR/mrft 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA WTR vnn 
BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION fcmt wdte 

SOCIO-ED UCATIONAL SURVEY TOfW bfar* wfon 

HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE afVwt-itrfROt 


STATE/ tl*e 

district/^ 

TALUK/TEHSII. tmp/itqto 

VILLAQE/MAUZA,TOWN/ war/sftm/mn 

WARD/MOHALLA wi/wf^wn 


FART-1 FW-t 


HOUSEHOLD PARTICULARS afVwt *T fketw 


1 Serial No. of Household aftwt aft am wan 

Z (a) Name of head of Household after* b jfwn an wo 



i rn »» 


(b) Stas of the Household a (Veit an want 
(e) Rel<gion/(code) ad (etc) 

<d> (I) Cette/Hereditary group/ wfh/prtift 3* 


Caate/ wftt 
Hereditary group 
yd* ** 

(II) la it known by another neme(e)?(Specify) 
aw ay Pwb dft wa' 1 1 1 1 ' 1 1 

(aid!) * wfl wd) | 

(fW) 


U) (I) Sub-Caata aa mfb (fot Hindus only ban ffprf b ftm) 

I I I I I 1 11 ITTTT 


m«< 


i iti n 1 1 rm 


18-42 

43-87 


88-82 

83-117 


118-142 


(II) 1* It known by another namo(s)?(8peclfy) 


aw as SwE dVr we 


(wdO 


b w* unft | 




143-187 

188*182 


(f) Are you (Head of the household) a member of 
aw wa (aftwt b tpbw) awn | 

Scheduled Caste/ Scheduled Tribe /Other Backward ClastffCode) I 1 183 

■fjfbn wfh/ a^ fb n wtwfh/wo fberaf ad (afti) 


(8) «) Is there any occupation(a) traditionally associated with 
your caste ?(code) (Yes-1, No-2) 
aw wa eft wrfb b aftf etwrowt warns wait | ?<eftt) (jf-i ; nfl. 2 ) 

(ii) If yea, please specify the occupation(a) (code) 
aft 51, (ft mama (iwrwtff) an w>b* of (afti) 

1. Occupation/ mama 

2. Occupation/ t a e w m 

3. Occupation/ mama 

(h) Is your caste sub-caste considered by others 
as backward > , (Yes-1 No-2) 

aw wa Win) jitt sue*) aifaaswfb fawft and eaft | 

(al-i. aal-2) 


□ l84 


1 1 j 188-188 
mi»-i«s 

□□198-200 
□ 201 
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3 Area of cultivable land bald by tba Household 


r«a of cultivable land bel 
aftan h am ffa dba yfe 


Ooea the houaahold hold any cultivable land (Ys» i No-2) 
tot tfrart b aia aiK ffa aVa ale | (jt-1. e^-2) 

if ye*, writ* the holding in acre* and cant* :• 


afir |rt if! da ye* *bt dr b fad 


Irrigated 

fttfeti 


Non* Irrigated 

.»• r 

VVInVa 


(a) Owned/ MV 

(bj tested <n (held as tenant) 
d!* at ifetib it d! n<) 

(c) L ea**d out dt* at dV gf 
(given to othor* on tenancy ba*is) 
(fed! u»a *1 eijaerr! at A |f) 

(d) Total (a + b—c) 

yw 


cm m cm m rm m».»n» 
□~n m cm m rm □>«» 

cm L.i_i cm i i i i 11 i m m-w 
cm m c m m rm 


4 Particular* and facilities available in the household 
afnrtt b gaunt yfteny iftt faere 


(a) Type of House (Hut-1 j Houee-2/) at aft fere (dtad! -1 saw -2) D 2M 

(b) Structure of Houae ttartNi (Kateha-1/ areet *1 Puoca -2/ tm *2 ) f"~1 <** 

(c) Ownership of Hou**/ «t *1 WlMl (OwM ’-l/ loB-• lin MVa£-2) O * 

(d) Ownership of homestead land «n« yfb e* l e ib we (Owned 1/ MV-1 Not Ovv ne d - 2/ MV atfl -2) C] *•• 

(•) **». of room* (for urban only)/ *** dV dear (baar agdl b M) f ( ] 207*2M 

W(i) bbaln eourca of drinking watar (Code) dlb b aid! b yea awe (aba) I 1 **• 

<ll)i Distance of mate eourca of drinking water torn the hou s e (Code) [Z3 270 

at b eHV Mb b yea awe dV ydV (aba) 

<g) Mate source of lighting in the houee (Code) at b MR «1 yaa awe (aba) D 271 

00 Mein source of fuel for cooking (Code) dM aan* b MM wyeaawe (aba) □ *72 

K Toilet feclllttee (Code)/ d Niea dV t aatai (dVa) Q 273 

Totel annual income of the houaahold (te Rupeee) aPwit dV y* aiHu aw (eadl b) J—|—[—i—r—| 2W . 27g 


(g) Mate source of lighting In the houee (Code) at b MR *1 JOT awe (d!a) 

00 Mete source of fuel for cooking (Code)dM aenftf b M t* «t yea awe (dte) 
(( Toilet facilities (Code)/ dhsiee dV taatai (d!a) 

I Totel annuel income of the houaa h o l d (te Rupees) aPwit dV ft aiMu aw (eadl b) 


I PART 11/WWdV 


f Serial No. e 
7 Name/ aw 


PARTICULARS Of HOUSCHOLO MCMSCRS/ 
afwit b aatdl arfbare 


• Relationship to Heed yMt b a*de - --- 

i •..(M.s-t.ta n .s-»ivi(i«.i * -j ) □ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ nisi 

V0 Age (in completed years) 

(Record the eg* as given) ITl m PTl fTl m fTl m fTl fTl PTI 5 

aiy (yd fbb eb adf b RidV) i ( 11 l i ll.i t i i i i i l _l_i lij i l 11 —i 1 1—1—I . 

11 Educational Standard (Code) _ . , , r . , „. „ „ , , , ■ 

»-«•■»«•») mmmmmmmmmcD: 

12 Marital Statue (Code) 4ei%* Mb (dte) □□□DDDDDDDl 

” mmmmcnmmmmm 

Mb b aea aiy (ad| b yd> a iwf ie aty ftei) 


mm m cd mm mm m mis-. 
mmmmmmmmmmiss- 


m m m m cr : m m m mma 






■4 


8 


9 


10 


If worker, description of work' 
of* emit & «> <rm ei feeta 


<a) Matn occupation (Codnl 
« 5 »a ice run (ere) 

(b) Subsidiary occupation (Code) 
dJIOe WlddTO (till) 


2. 3 4 5 6 7 


□JuLllUI ' l~i I i I iTd= a 


359- 

378 


379- 

399 


16 


If involved in work, manually whether, 

ofeemdddtifleenited ___ 

(working tor himself-1. wd d fdif She P~1 
working tor others -2 |dff * fdi* eni 1 - 1 


□ □ □ 


□ □ □ □ □ sat 


16 If wage earner/ oft ddjfl et. t$ | lA 
(a) Wage rate per day in (Rs.) for 
»fafee dd|fl *t (e.) 


(4) Main occupation/ [ 

T± 

TT 

T~ 

7T1 

rr“ 

T 


T 

~n» 

ijsq roemtr ■ 1 







Hi) Subsidiary occupation/ L 

TT 

TT 


1 I 

1 , 

1 

1 _j 

1 

. TUSit 

dfrroe memo 

(b) No. of days worked in a year 
ed If feq mj ete feed 



j_ 




(i) Main occupation/ TT" 

rrr 

M J II 

ji 

1 j L I. r 

TTTJ 

QJ 

_LL 

1 Ml 

jee memo 

---1--- ft -H 

’ 449-478 

(i») Subsidiary occupation/ | j 

MT 

TT 

rn 

1 1 1 ... 111 1 11 1 

rn 

ITT 

- L 1J 

e^ioe memo 

17 Distance of Place of work (Code) 
erf deem eft |V) (efte) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 □ □ 

□ 

t 1 

□ □ 

' 479*508 

1 I- 1609- 

1-1518 

18 Employment Statua (Code) 
fldeit el ftefd (efts) 

□ 

□ 

IJj 

cz 

1 □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 c 

1 OSt 

19 Sector in which employed (Code) 
fed dd d delta $ (efts) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ □ 

t □ 

□ 

□ 

! C 

1 □nr 

20 If not working whether seeking 
or eveileble for work Yes-1. No-2 
ofe emeit e|(l aft eot treoit eft ddm | 

□ 

□ 

□ 

tz 

1 □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

C 

I I-}539 

1 I-1648 


Meet end d frr<( wiw | suO-2) 


PART III/ tin Hi 


APPLICABLE TO NON-STUDENTS BETWEEN 6 TO 16 YEARS 


I. 


21 Serial No. as given In part II above! 

tut deei did eft *et wn 2 R dl of t 

22 Whether attended school or not/ 
(Yes-1, No-2) 

oai ws a nd *se i e*» (irt-i; nff-2) 

If studied for how many years 
(actual No. of years studied) 
efedmoefed ad eel el eretfee dsot) 

24 if drop out/ oft tfot riff hei | (t) 

(a) At what age' *15 a 
(Record in completed years) 

^ fed od eel d fmi 

(b) Reasons for dropping out (Code) 
ten »>id * ei*<* cede) 


nr 

2 1 

3 f 

“TT 

_! _[ 

6 1 

j. _ 1 

CS2 

m 

LU 

LU 

LU 

LU 

m : 

23 

m 649-664 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 686-872 

LU 

CO 

CO 

m 

m 

m c 

ID 

("'j. \ 673-688 

m 

CD 

LU 

LU 

□ 

m c 

ID 

| | 1 589-804 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 606-612 




25 If working whether working 

within the village/town or outeide 
the village/town (wlthin-1, Outeide-2) 
sue stt tH tft eel ete rm * 
m emem/nf* k etft «ti enc t| 

(dbw-l. wtfft-2) 


26 mao* of work (Code) 
ant fttk m w» (site) 


27 If not attended School. Why 7 (Coda) 

efit eve n$ aR tft eel ? (site) 


1 

111? 

2 

3 

« 

S 

S 

7 

8 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

j | 613-620 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

O' 

n 

p~] 121-628 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 629-63U 


[part IV/ wnu 


DESCRIPTION OP ASSETS/ eftntefh Of feet«t 

(Actual number and value to ba racordad in the squares provided) 
(erode* near jftt «(w «ief k *i) 


A :-|(To be filled In the case of Rural areas only) 
|(ke* eikt* sre k eiastf k ) 

Number/ HW1 

20 House/ ssw 


2g Agricultural tools/ ffk k sitmt 


Mostly wooden/ wfssmr wait k 

J 644-845 

Mostly Iron efkmrt «t$ k 

| 649-660 

30 Fodder Chopper/ «icr suck eft ntftn 

CO “*•« 


1 669-660 

31 Thresher/ kwr 

1 1 1 

32 Pump 3«tt/ ***** 


33 Trector/ (set 

□ «« 

34 Draught animats urt-m^l TJ 

j j | 676-677 


1 f i 883-684 

3 6 Milch animals/ jew s* 

1_J_1 


1 1 1 1 690-692 

30 Sheep ft goat/ ky Wts eenft 

1_1_1-1 

37 Poultry/ J*ihn*l*t 

| 698-700 

38 Bullock Cart/ (hm* 

I 

□ 

39 Pigs/ W 

1 1 1 712-713 


Currant value/ (in Rupee*) 
eiinnr ye (seat k) 

Mill I I 638-643 


J 646-648 
] 651-653 
] 656-658 
] 661-664 
1 666-669 



40 Tool* used by artisan ft servicing Class 
(List th* items ft give total value only) 
eufletf k sue «tk etk *1*ir *)* eusft awn 
wt*r arm an (ken ntfl aft rw) alt yn ye ami) 

(i) - 


(li) 

(iii) 

(IV) 


Mill ! ”»’» 
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Other Mutori*! Objects/** ITPW *W# 

( i) Cycle/ mffc* 

(ii) Radio/Transiator/ ttok/ffaM* 

(iii) Scoottf/Motor Cycle/ 
r*Tfr/*hrr mfftna 

( <v) Other*/ an* 


H u m be r / 

liw 

□ 723 

□ 7» 

□ 733 

□ » 


Asset* ©f Trad* & Commarc*/ 
*2 jftt wfan dtiwfimt 



( il Shop/ farm 

□»« 


(ii) Kind of ahop/ jew aft (ana 
(Ownad-1 Rented-2) 

(ftnft-1 fstrrft aft-2) 

O"* 

B 

(To bo filled in the cate of urban areas only) 
(ban n?# ww * *1 **) 


43 Houta/ atm 

O’" 

44 Furniture ft other material object*/ 
aaffant tr* me am math 



• < 1) Cycle/Motor ( VCar 

Hl((aa/aik< trflv <1 /*Tt 

O’” 


(il) Redio/Trsnsistor/T, V- 

1 1778 


(Hi) Dining Table/ wift aft ft* 

O’M 


(iv) Sofa Set/ ahsi #r 

Otto 


(w) Refrigerator/ ffaalrt 

Otto 


(vi) Telephone/ Irftaftn 

(‘■"■"I 
□ 7 «2 


(i) Shop/ font 

(ii) Kind of Shop/ jamt *0 fop* 
(ownad-1, R*nt*d-2X<*nO-1 f*ti% aft 2) 


□ 7.» 


4ft Other Assets/ wm aftmafirat 

(i) Milch animal*/ |«w w% 

(ii) Pig*/ 5»* 

(iii) Other animals/ *nj af 


fjH 7 30-7#V 

|" 1 | 797-798 
| | 1 803 804 


Currant Value/ in Rup 
*f«fnt »fFe (*<rof it) 

I I I I ! "**» 

I I I 1 1 77-7.2 
I I I n~| 73»7»7 
[-T [ * T~1 73>~742 


1 I I I I I 7*7‘7«1 


f~ J '] 1 1 j 763-7B7 


1 . LL ...LLl 

nrrri ] 

I I "T 1 T 1 


759-763 

765-769 

771-776 

777-7S1 



7S3-7I7 


] 792-796 



798-902 


805-8Q9 
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PART V/W^r 


INDEBTEDNESS 


47 Have you taken any loan during the Ian 3 year* 

(Yea-1, No-2) 

eat wait fan?* aft eat H *14 n* fast $ ? 

(iM.itf-Z) 


□ *» 


4g If ye*. Total amount of loan taken (in Hs ) 
of* irt, «1 fml a& n* *> f« tifsi (aaa'r *) 


itj 


i 


810-816 


49 


Main reasons for taking loan (Coda) 
*C«i Wf *f fra *!T«i (a?l») 


□ 


SI 6 


5 0 From whom taken (Cade! 

fan* fnei net (*ln 




SI Amount of loan outstanding (in f>s.) 
eoter ?1 trtti ft) 


[ !’LEZO 814 823 
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APPENDIX—XVI 


LISt of VILLAGES AND URBAN BLOCKS SURVEYED 


SI Name of the 

Name of villa S es 

Name of 

No. District 



Urban Block 


ANDHRA PRADES h 


1. SRIKAK.ULAM 

(1) 

Bankili 

Srikakulam 


(2) 

Pedankalam 


2. VlSAKHAPATNAM 

(D 

Jaggannapeta 

Visakhapatnam 


(2) 

Gobbaru 


,1. East Oodawari 

(1) 

Savaram 

Kakinada 


(2) 

Vemavaram 


4. Wfst Godaw ari 

(1) 

Naudigampadu 

Eluru 


(2) 

Kcwasaleltipudi 


5. Krishna 

(1) 

Alurupadu 

Meehilipalam 


(2) 

Raparla 


6. Guntur 

(1) 

Kawali 

Guntur 


(2) 

Dantalpur 


7. Prakasam 

(1) 

Glieinaobecl 

Ungolc 


(2) 

Lcllapalli 


8, Nellore 

(1) 

Alivebi 

Nellore 


(2) 

Dubagunta 


9. Chittoor 

(1) 

Keelapally 

Chittoor 


(2) 

Medumur 


10. CUDDAPAH 

(1) 

Gudcmuaruru 

Cuddapah 


(2) 

K. Yenriehareka 


II. Anantpur 

(1) 

Vcldunhi 

Anantpur 


(2) 

Velawkar 


12. Kurnooi. 

U) 

Cheroopalli 

Kurnooi 


(2) 

Edurupedu 


13. Mahabubnagar 

(1) 

R.K. Puram 

Mehabubnagar 


(2) 

Pulandoddi 


14. Rangareddv 

(1) 

Yenekepally 

Kikarabad 


(2) 

Sathamrai 


15. Medak 

(D 

Burugpally 

Sangcreddu 


(2) Bairandibba 


16. Ni/amabad 

(1) 

Jagriyal 

Nizamabad 


(2) 

Pocharam 


17. Adilabad 

(1) 

Jafrapur 

Adilabad 


(2) Wallegam 


18. Karimnagar 

ID 

Takkailuppally 

Karimnagar 


(2) 

Masthanpeh 


19. Warangai. 

(1) 

Kachikal 

Warangai 


(2) 

Nasapuc 


20. K HAMM AM 

(D 

Ammapela 

Khammam 


(2) 

Laxminagar 


21. Nalgonda 

(D 

Padmavali 

Nalgonda 



Sourreu 



(2) 

Mcimille Maduva 

22. Hyderabad 

— 


Hyderabad City 



ASSAM 


1. Goalpara 

0) 

Lcla 

Goalpara 


(2) 

Matia 


2. Kamrup 

(D 

Gobardhanana 

Barpeta Road 


(2) 

Chenga 


3. Darrang 

(!) 

Behali 

Tezpur 


(2) 

Madurahi 


4. Nowgong 

(D 

Kamargaon 

Nowgong 


(2) 

Kawcimari 



SI. Name of the District Name of villages Name of 
No. Urban Bloek 


5. SlBSAQAR 

(1) Sarargrion 

Golaghal 


(2) 

Khotickholi 


6. Lakhimpur 

U) 

Bamchenia 

Dhamaji 


(2 ) 

Norlakhipathar 


7. Mikir Hill' 


Bajthalangso 

Diphu 

(Karbiangl on °) 

(2) 

Bulipathar 


8. North Cachar 

(1) 

Mailongpro-per 

Haflong 

Hills 

(23 

Mehtir Bafzar 


9. Cachar 

(1) 

Bororampur 

Silchav 


(2) 

Fulertol Punjee 


10. Dibrugarh 

(D 

Lcphotkila 

Dibrugarh 



Kachori 



(2) 

Abhuyakisia 




Bangli 




BIH * » 


1. SlWAN 

(1) 

Harihar Pur 

Mehrajgag 


(2) 

Baraso 


2. Rohtas 

(1) 

Kusahi 

Dehri 


(2) 

Sonbarsa 


3. Auranoabad 

(D 

Hernia 

Aurangabad 


(2) 

Nasharamba 


4. Navada 

(D 

Manjhila 

Navada 


(2) 

Rajamdh 


5. N ALAND A 

(D 

Eshakpur 

Biharshirif 


(2) 

Baswan 


6. Patna 

(D 

Chaimpur 

Danapur 


(2) 

Fatehpur 


7. Gaya 

(1) 

Dariyapur 

Gaya 


(2) 

Amora 


8. Bhojpur 

(D 

Baruna 

Dunraon 


(2) 

Kusumba 


9. Saran 

(D 

Pramanandchapra Ravalganj 


(2) 

Mamupur 


10. Champaran 

(1) 

Mahuawa 

Motehi 


(2) 

Rupdih 

(Muzaffarpur) 

Ii. Muzaetarpur 

(D 

Parasawninath 

Gannipur 


(2) 

Jagdishkantal 


12. Darbhanga 

(D 

Gadari 

Alimagar 


(2) 

Kiratpur 


13. Monghyr 

(!) 

Khajuria 

Jamalpur 


(2) 

Kharar 


14. Bhagalpur 

(I) 

Paharpur 

Bhagalpur 


(2) 

Garvadhinilk 


15. Saharsa 

0) 

Beldara 

Madhepura 


(2) 

Laukahy 


16. PuRNEA 

(1) 

Siktihar 

Purnea 


(2) 

Chehbacha 


17. Santhalparganas 

0) 

BahadurChuh 

Dumka 


(2) 

Barwa 


18. Palamau 

(1) 

Khap 

Daltonganj 


(2) 

Dulhar 


19, Samastipur 

(I) 

Karihava 

Samastipur 


(2) 

Ilimasnagar 


20. Vaishai i 

(I) 

Akhtaipur 

Mohnas 


(2) 

Ranpurjhreuh 
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St. Name of l he District Name of villages 

Name of 

No. 


Urban Block 

2). OlAMFAKAN (West) (1) Hardiya 

Nayalola 


(2) Piiticiihauh 


22. SlTAMARIU 

(1) Singrahia 

(2) Barabejiua 

Sitaniarhi 

22. Begcsarai 

(1) Chakmuzzafar 

(2) Sankhu 

Reghara 

24. Hazaribagh 

(1) Ambadlh 

(2) Jarahiya 

Ramgarhchant 

25. Ranchi 

(1) Kunburdga 

(2) Gone 

Khanji 

26. Dhanuad 

(1) Nayadih 

(2) Koradih 

Karkend 

27. SlNGHBHUM 

{!) Sai 

(2) Jyrgp 

Chaibasa 

28. Maohubani 

(V) Durg.apalii 
(2) Gangaiili 

Madhubani 

29. Katihar 

(!) Ratania Khurd 
v 2) Madam 

Mauihari 

30. ClKIUIH 

ill Godi 
(2) JardaBagi 

Jarangdhi 

31. CiOPALGANJ 

(1) Dewapur Tola 

Barali 

Moharsingh 



(2) Ballhadra Parosu 


GUJARAT 


1. Jamnagar 

(I) Sivrajpur 

Kalavad 

(2) Chudeswar 
(1) Baldhoi 

Wankaver 

2. Rajkot 

(2) Bhalgon 
(1) Vadla 

Thangodh 

3. SURENURANAOAK 

(2) Auigaii 
fl) Kolcla 
(2) Bhutcshvar 

Gadhoda 

4. BHAVNAGAR 

5. Amukli 

(1) Khcri 

Amreli 

(2) Samodiala 
(1) Ramgadli 

Mohahadav 

6. JUNAGADH 

(2) Panehala 
(t) Lakhagodh 
(2) Bharadia 

Gandhidha 

7. Kutch 

8. Banaskaniua 

(1) Kolhala 

(2) Sadarpur 

Malivas 

9. Sabarkantha 

(1) Moti Befar 

(2) Amodora 

Idar 

10, Mahsana 

(1) havai 

(2) Jelani 

Mansa 

1J, Gandhi Nagar 

(1) Bhoyam Rathed 

(2) Palpajpur 

Gandhi Nagar 

12. Ahmldabad 

(1) Vasna Soghlhi 

(2) Rahtalau 

Bavala 

13, Kheda 

(1) Vatau 

(2) Porda 

Sajitra 

14, Panch Mahals 

(1) Gou 

(2) Lintbadia 

Kalol 

15. Vaoodra 

(1) Karnct 

(2) Surkheda 

Dashoi 

16. Bharuch 

(J) Augreshwar 
(2) Kaywadi 

Rajpipia 

17 . Soft; VI 

dj Umlvu 
(2) Paniari 

liaroduri 

18. V'USU) 

(!) Bliadali 

ParUy 


(2) Amali 


19. Tnr Dangs 

( 1 ) Gonda! Vihir 


(2) Godhavi 



SI. Name of District Name of t illages 
No. 

Name of 
Urban Bloc 


HARYANA 


1. fijUWANl 

(1) Gignau 

(2) B-idhra 

Dadri 

2. Farioabad 

(1) Manjhavli 
>{2) Andhop 

Palwal 

3. Ambala 

(1) Saphera 

(2) Bharog 

Kalka Block 

4, K' sal 

fl) Phusgarh 
(2) Kabn 

Karual Bloek 

J. lVUD»AlC 

(1) Ladtsn 

(2) KharakJattan 

Bahadui'garh 

6. Ggrgaon 

fl) Silam 
(2) Jamalpur 

Nah 

7. MAi] fcNDRAtfARii (]) Bhalkhi 
(2) Rewosa 

Narnaul 

8. Hissar 

( 1 ) Mayar 

(2) Chamcrkhcra 

Hissar Block 

9. JlND 

(1) Pauli 

(2) Saehakhera 

Narwara Bloc! 

10. SONEPAT 

(1) Barauii 

(2) Kasandi 

Gohana 

11. Kuruksuetra (1) Lohar Majra 

(2) Dhurala 

Kaithal 

12. SlRSA 

(1) Pohrokan Dubwali 

(2) Khurian Malkan 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

i, CHAMBA 

(1) Badrolbe 

(2) Polsur 

Chamba 

2. Kangra 

(1) Kohara 

(2) Gadima 

Dharaur Sola 

3. Mandi 

(1) Naitala 

(2) Bauaji 

Mandi 

4. Kulu 

(1) Biasai 

(2) Jauri 

Kulu 

5. Lahaul and 
Spiti 

-- 

— 

6. Bjlaspur 

(1) Khnllami 

(2) Galasim 

Diani 

7. Solan 

(1) Bhenakaw 

(2) Jabal Jeraoti 

Solan 

8. Simla 

(1) Racholi 

(2) Mandloi 

Theog 

9. Sikmaur 

fl) Karipur 
(2) Dangi 

Nahan 

10. Kinnaur 

(1) Parbani 

(2) Ramani 

—' 

11. Hamirpur 

(1) Sawaha 

(2) Bari 

Hamirpur 

12. Una 

(1) Bagri 

(2) Daghua 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

Una 

1. AN ANT NAG 

(1) Trail 

(2) Chenghgani 

Dajigmd 

2. Badgam 

0) WataKata 
(2) Nashroo 

Badgaon 

3. Baramula 

(1) Dangrepore 

(2) Gingal 

Bamdipura 

4. Li ii 

(1 > Tagroachik 
(2) Tcwrzgam 

Chobiyansi 

5. Doha 

fJ) Setipali 
(2) Thopal 

Doda 

6. Srinagar 

(1) Chccvwan 

(2) Wakora 

Srinagar 
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SI, Name of District 

Name of villages 

Name of 

No. 

Urban Block 

7. Karcju. 

(1) Karmba 

(2) Sanjali 

Kargil 

8. Kupwara 

(1) Kachhawa 

(2) Eollna 

Kupwara 

9, UDHAMPUR 

(1> Goncdali 
(2) Barvdi 

Udhampur 

10. Jammu 

(1) Pidikabc 

(2) Gabnialrtn 

Kjammu 

11. Kathua 

(1) Daugrauli 

(2) Chaklala 

Kathua 

12. Rajouri 

(1) Khablan 

Nowhera 


(2) Rajnagar 


13. PoNCfi 

(1) Ochhad 

(2) Mangner 

Surankrlc 

14. PutWAMA 

(1) Pohama 

(2) Barapora 

Tral 


KARNATAKA 


1. Bangalore 

(1) DodelakaHasaura Hoskoli 


(2) Kanagonrnable 


2. Beloaum 

(1) Vallapur 

Tuamigole 


(2) Tummugardi 

Anigol 

3. Bellary 

(1) Bosapura 

(2) Guthiganur 

Sirupguppa 

4. Bidaii 

(1) Hnnalli 

(2) llball 

Bidar 

5. Buapur 

(1) Chanaguri 

(2) Hachyat 

Bajapur 

6. Chikmaoalur 

fl) Gorrura 
(2) Kanpawkalli 

Kadur 

7. Chitradurga 

(1) Kndhguddu 

(2) Parchalli 

Kolatkcra 

8. South Kanara 

Cl) Balgodu 
(2) Bannady 

Mangalore 

9. Dharwad 

(1) Kotnur 

(2) Hiremagtur 

Kundagal 

10. Gulbaroa 

(1) Mandarwad 

(2) Kandagal 

Gulbarga 

11. Hassan 

(1) Chuihvahali 

(2) Marur 

Afur 

12. Kodagu 

(1) Kowabaladalu 

Virajpet 

<COORG) 

(2) Nilivagilu 

13. Kolar 

(1) Muduvadi 

(2) Padmnghalli 

Kolar 

14. Mandya 

(1) Kiragaair 

(2) Chadgal 

Mandya 

15. Mysore 

(1) Kurubur 

(2) Marathu 

Nanjangwd 

16. Raichur 

(1) Kholabal 

(2) Dhairapu 

Deodurgi 

17. SHiMOOA 

(1) Kolimallur 

(2) Mavirakcr 

Rolar 

18. Tumkur 

(1) Obalapura 

(2) Madapura 

Turavckere 

19. North Kanara 

(1) Bakuikodia 

(2) Talwani 

Karww* 


KERALA 


1. IdOKKI 

2. Kozhikode 

; i 

(1) Elappara 

(2) Sothuponc 

(1) Chiyyar 

Mavakkad 

Vapnvanchugi 

(2) Fcroke 

3. Malapfuram 

(1) Vazhayoor 

(2) Rcrovollur 

Mallappuram 

4. Palghat 

(1) Puducodc 

(2) Attayempethy 

Mounnrghat 


SI. Name of District Name of villages 

No. 

Name of 

Urban Block 

5. TRICHUR 

(1) Anurly 

(2) Mampilly 

Kunnamkukam 

6. Ernakulam 

(1) Venkamkunnu 

(2) Piramandon 

Cochuicorp 

7. Kottayam 

(!) Vellore 
(2) Vtkalhaoal 

Kottayam 

8. Allfppey 

(1) Koilnuku 

(2) PathiyoorThotia 

Chengannor 

9. Qujlon 

(1) Punnakhad 

(2) Cheanapucher 

Quilon 

10, TRIVANDRUM 

(1) Thiruvallau 

(2) Kulalhoor 

Neyythrjur 

II. Cannanore 

(1) Thrikknnarap 

(2) Chemanl 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Thrlkkanarap 

1. Murena 

(1) Torkumble 

(2) Gaipara 

Morena 

2. Bhind 

(1) Child 

(2) Choral 

Bhind 

3. Gawaljor 

(1) Samudan 

(2) BaderaFutkar 

Gwalior City 

4. Datia 

(1) Kolara 

(2) Chitwa 

Datia 

5. Shivpuri 

(1) Majhcra 

(2) Aiswaya 

Shivpuri 

6. Guna 

(!) Behtaghat 
(2) Banscrwas 

Guna 

7. Tikamoarh 

(1) Atara 

(2) BaharKhund 

Tikamgarh 

8. Chhatarpur 

(1) Ghindchi 

(2) Raganti 

Chhatarpur 

9. Panna 

(1) Vishrawganj 

(2) Tiduni 

Panna 

10. Satna 

(1) Madhi 

(2) Dhanhara 

Satna 

II. Rewa 

fl) KotwaKhas 
(2) Basanl 

Rewa 

12. Shahool 

(1) Ghanghcri 

(2) Gohandra 

Shahdot 

13. Sidiu 

(1) Asni 

(2) Barhal 

Sidhi 

14. Mandsaur 

(1) Atwankalan 

(2) Gordhampur 

Mandsaur (Mali 
Chowk) 

15. Ratlam 

(1) Bhuteda 

(2) Bara Khcda 

Ratlam 

16. Ujjain 

(1) Bunj.iri 

(2) Nauganva 

Ujjain 

17, Jhabua 

ft) Bhwikand 
(2) Badgaon 

Jtiabua 

18. Dmar 

(1) Kathodia 

(2) Khardli 

Dhar 

19. Indore 

(1) Panod 

(2) Khajaraya 

Gangawpore 

20. Dewas 

fl) LoharPuploja 
(2) Mujal 

Dewas 

21. Khargonb 
(W. Nimar) 

(1) Dch'.ria 

(2) Salon 

Khargeuri 

22. Khandwa 

(1) Dasghat 

Khandwa Ward 

(E. Nimar) 

(2) - 

Panara 

23. Sham pi m 

(1) Bhcelwada 
(21 — 

Shajapur 


S/28 IiA/80-17 
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SI, Name of District Name of villages 

No. 

Name of 

Urban Block 

24. Rajgarh 

(1) Brahman Kheda 

(2) Todnl 

Rajgarh 

25. VlDISHA 

(1) Karmadia 

(2) Jarod 

Vidisha 

26. Sehor 

(1) Chamorthn 

(2) Magsaphool 

Sehor 

27. Raisen 

(1) Gairatpur 

(2) Teknpurgadi 

Raisicn 

28. Hoshangabad 

(1) Ammupvra 

(2) Bijanwada 

Hushangabad 

(Mangr.Kvar) 

29. Betul 

(1) Jamziri 

(2) Sh.uigam 

Betul 

30. Saoail 

(1) Bemheri llvda 

(2) M incg von 

Sagar (Mohan 
Nagar) 

31. Damoh 

(1) Kuluw.i 

(2) Bilakhurd 

Damoh 

(Gaurishanker) 

32. Jabalpur 

(1) Bhitoni 

(2) Tamorlya 

Jabalpur Block 

33. NARStMHAPUR 

(1) Puragwa 

(2) Kuwati 

Narsinghpur 

34. Mandla 

(1) Sakwati 

(2) Tikra Sarai 

Mandla 

35. ClIHINDWARA _ 

(l) Marks Bara 

Chhinwarn 


(2) Mangaon 


36. Seoni 

(1) K.atalBodi 

(2) Jabar Kaihi 

Chhinwara . 

37. Balaghat 

(1) ltora 

(2) Mana 

Balaghat 

38. Surouja 

(1) AnujNagar 

(2) Siroii 

Ambikapur 

39. Bilaspur 

(1) Dondaki 

(2) Bamhni 

Bilasour 25 Town 

40. Raigakh 

(1) Gamhriya 

(2) Lonjir 

Raigarh 
(Kethara Road) 

41. Duro 

(1) BeituKari 

(2) Gaujaidih 

Durg 

42. Raipur 

(1) Joata 

(2) Birejhar 

Raipur 

43, Bastar 

(1) Gath Pichwari 

(2) Gongla 

Jagdalpur 

44. BitorAL 

(1) llirakhcri 

(2) Khajuri Sarak 

Bhopal 

(Kumherpura) 

45. Raj Nandgaon 

(1) Nawa Gaon Nath Raj Nandgaon 

(2) Jora Tarai 


SI. Name of District 

No. 

Name of villages 

Name of 
tyrban Block 

11. Sangu 

(1) Manwadi 

(2) Kamlapur 

Sangli 

12. Sholapur 

(1) Sawgamner 

(2) Shinglt 

Sholapur 

13. Kolhapur 

(1) Jailat 

(2) Sasegaon 

Kolhapur 

14. Aurangabad 

(1) Chitepuipalgar 

(2) Sarai 

Aurangabad 

15, Parbhani 

(1) Pachegaon 

(2) Rahati 

Parbhani 

*6. Bum 

(1) Bhend 

(2) Koiwadi 

Bhir (Bfock 30) 

17. Nandhd 

(1) Dcrla 

(2) Dhonora 

Nanded 

18. Osmanabad 

(1) Sarolh 

(2) Shekapur 

Osmanabad 

19. Buldhana 

(1) Palsakhcd Noge 

(2) Borganwasu 

Buldhana 

20. Akola 

(1) YawalKhed 

(2) Badgaon 

Akola 

21. Amravati 

(1) RundKhwrd 

(2) Kwed Sungapur 

Amravati 

22. Yeotmal 

(1) Kongharei 

(2) Bhora 

Yeotmal 

23, Waudha 

(1) Dighi 

(2) Kolhapur 

Wardha 

24. Nagpur 

(1) Chicholi 

(2) Raibasa 

Nagpur 

25. Bhandara 

(1) Bawhaui 

(2) Poladi 

Bhandara 

26. Chandrapur 

(1) Chaknioibala 

(2) Mesa 

MANIPUR 

Chandrapur 

1. Manipur North 

(1) SalamPatong 

(2) Utonglok 

— 

2. Manipur West 

(1) Kuilong 

(2) Mongijrong 

’- 

3. Manipur South 

(!) P. Monti 
( 2 ) Tullaion 

Hiyangtam 

Lanka 

4. MANirUR Central (1) Jangjing Part 11 
(2) Arong 

lmphat 

5. Manipur East 

(1) LamlaiKhcnou 

(2) Chamuc 



MAHARASHTRA 


1. Greater Bombay 



(1) Bamlra(E) 

( 2 ) Bandra(W) 




(3) Worli 

(4) Chembur 

(5) Khar 

2. Tuana 

(1) 

Mandilh.tni 

Tliana 


(2) 

Mayarli 

3. Kolada 

(1) 

Ratwad 

Alibag 


(2) 

Mnlynn 

4. Ratnagiri 

(1) 

Vivali 

Ratnagiri 


(2) 

Sadayc 

5. Nasik. 

(1) 

Babhaleshwor 

Nasik 


(2) 

Titoli 

6. Dhulia 

U> 

Akkalpadi 

Dhulia 


(2) 

Saravde 

7. Jalcaon 

0) 

Bihvadi 

Jalgaon 


(2) 

Cliawalkhclc 

8. Ahmad Nagar 

(1) 

Islak 

Ahmad Nagar 


(2) 

Knlwadi 

9. Poona 

(1) 

Patau 

Pune 


U) 

Kodit 

10. Satara 

(1) 

Sar ill 

Samra 


(2) 

Bhatimrhi 

t 


6.,Tiiengnoupal 

1. East Khasi Hills 

2. West Khasi Hills 

3. Jaintia Mills 

4. East Caro Hills 

5. West Caro Huts 

1. ZUNHEEOTO 

2 . Koiiima 

3. Wok I L\ 

4. MokoKuchung 


(1) Bongli 

(2) Airoolchingmng 


MEGHALAYA 

(1) Piiham Rich 

(2) Ponttmi 

(1) Kliugiri 

(2) Mavalnnjinyr 

(1) Jaljiah 

(2) Moopyuct 
(!) Ranges! 

(2)' Way rsi 

(1) Rambngiri 

(2) Arogiri 

NAGALAND 

(1) Satakhn 

(2) - 

(1) Clicdcma 
(1) pongitojig 

(1) Aliba 

(2) MonghcllOn 


Shillong 
Pyndingra 
Jowar Block 
Kuam Kalgir 

Turn 


Kohinia 

Moko-Kuchung 
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SI. Name of District 
No. 

Name of Village 

Name of 
Urban Block 

5. Tuensano 

(1) Nokyan 

(2) Sangsomong 

—- 

6. Phek 

(1) New Phek Village — 

(2) K.Baulc 

7. Mon 

(1) Chui 

(2) Shiyong 

ORISSA 


1, Sambalpur 

(1) Barabanka 

(2) Kalangupti 

Sanibaipur 

2, SUNDBROARH 

(1) Ranglamrnda 

(2) Sikhipani 

Sundergarh 

3. Kionjhar 

(1) Bisdapa! 

(2) Kumulbahali 

Toda 

4. Mayorbhanj 

(1) Kasibada 

(2) Bandhemundir 

Baripoda 

5. Balasore 

(1) Tartva 

(2) Junagabada 

Basudevptir 

6. Cut TACK 

(1) Dalbhaga 

(2) Tifeanpara 

Cuttack 

7. Dhbnkanal 

(1) Jaraokpur 

(2) Digamdar 

Dhcnkanal 

8. PHUUttANl 

(1) Patingia 

(2) Gandagam 

Boudh 

9. Bolangir 

(1) BhimtiKiga 

(2) Desuri 

Bolangir 

10. Kalahandi 

(1) Kalimati 

(2) Charvati 

Bhawani Patns 

11, Koraput 

(1) Gajigaon Gudari 

(2) Peikodikulanguda 

12. Ganjam 

(1) Sena Sadara 

(2) Pangidi 

Bhatyanagar 

13. Puri 

(1) Jhal 

(2) Alisi 

PUNJAB 

Jatani 

1, Gurdaspur 

(1) Majithi 

(2) Chhaila 

Dhannapura 

2. Amritsar 

(1) Kamoka 

(2) Uggar Aulakh 

Taran Taran 

3. Ferozepur 

(1) MachhiBugara 

(2) Khusa Dal Singh 

Fazilka 

4. Ludhiana 

(1) Khamano Khurd Quilla Mchulla 

(2) JaUpura 

5. Jullundur 

(1) ChoakKalan 

(2) Solrau 

Nakodar 

6. Kapurtiiaua 

(1) Akala 

(2) Sujokalia 

Kapuiihala 

7. Hoshjakpur 

(j) Satka 
(2) Gaslit Nlullo 

Subhashnagai 

8. Ropar 

(1) Mattel i 

(2) Raipur 

Uu.jiuigar 

9. Patiala 

(1) Ilaziptir 

(2j Fatchgarii 

Rajpura 

10. Sanorur 

(1) Uhadahvad 
(.2) Kalaghar 

Dhuri Bkvk 

II. Bhatinda 

(1) HarinUrapura 

(2) Kartar Singh 
Wala 

Ranipura 

12, Faridkot 

(11 Nangal 
(2) Goggai 

RAJASTHAN 

Moga 

1. Ganoanaoar 

(1) 37G.B. 

(2) 8G.B. 

Ganganagar 

2. Bikaner 

(1) Nokhe Dyiyo 

(2) Usalsa Marie 

Bikaner 

3. Churu 

< 1 > Berasar Bara 
(2) Bhoja Soru 

Churu 

4. jHUNJHUNU 

(1) Malsar 

(2) Goth 

Jhunjhunu 


Si. Name of District 

Name of Village 

Name of 

No. 



Urban Block 

5. Alwar 

(1) 

Jadoli 

Alwar 


(2) 

Mostabad 


6. Bharatpur 

s 

Nagala Bhua 
Nohardu 

Bharatpur 

7. Sawai Madhopur (1) 

Jakhoda 

Sawai Madhopur 


(2) 

Gostabad 

8. Jaipur 

(1> 

Somadalhuk 

Jaipur 


(2) 

Pairi 

9. Sikar 

(0 

Harwas 

Sikar 


(2) 

Taysar Khcyroli 


10. Ajmer 

( 1 ) 

S'livnagar 

Ajmer 


(2) 

Mangla 

11. Tonk 

(1) 

Borkhandikhur 

Tonk 


(2) 

Ramehandra 


12. Jaisalmer 

<l) 

Dalarar 

Jaisalmer 


(2) 

Mehrojodh 


13. Jodhpur 

(1) 

Sawantah 

Jodhpur 


(2) 

Beeraui 

14. Naoaur 

0 ) 

Tbanoo 

Nagaur 


(2) 

Karkeri 


15. Pali 

0) 

Sunderby 

Pali 


(2) 

Poelwrale Twla 


Id. Barmer 

0) 

Khudashg 

Barmer 


(2) 

Sajiyli 


17 , Jalore 

(1) 

Korawa 

Jalore 


(2) 

Moheopur 


18. SlROHI 

0) 

Roda 

Sirohi 


(2) 

Kcr 


19. Bhilwara 

(1) 

Gokulpura 

Bhilwara 


( 2 ) 

Gan Rana 


20. Udaipur 

0) 

Selu 

Udaipur 


(2) 

Fategad 

21. Chiitoroarh 

0) 

Gurli 

Chittorgarh 


(2) 

Soaulipalhnr 

22. Dunqarpur 

U) 

Modara Prithcvi- 
pur 

Dungarpur 


(2) 

Manpur 


23. Banjwara 

(1) 

Piplai Dada 

Banswara 


(2) 

Kolamgri 


24. Kota 

(1) 

Bilkhcrawal 

Kota 


(2) 

Nalodiya 


25. Bln or 

0) 

Barphtn 

Bund! 


( 2 ) 

Inderpur 


26 . Jhalawar 

(1) 

Ambala 

Jhalawar 


( 2 ) 

Mauyaklieri 



SIKKIM 


1. Sikkim West 

(1) 

Singhing 

Gayalshing 


(2) 

Tickjeek 


2. Sikkim North 

(I) 

PhodingTumlviig Mangem 


(2) 

Chumg Thong 


3. Sikkim South 

( 1 ) 

Gunpa Churpisey Namchi Boga 


(2) 

Lingove Tokdsy 


4. Sikkim East 

(1) 

Nasytam 

Rangpo 


( 2 ) 

Tarpin 



TAMIL NADU 

i. Madras (1) Vivekanand 

Puram 

(2) Adayar 
Alcot 
Kuppam 

(3) Cherian Na¬ 
gar 

(4) V.Gurusamy 
Nagar 

(5) G.T. Naidu 
Nagar 



ns 


Si. N*me of District 
No. 


Name of Village Name of 

Urban Block 


SI. Name of District 
No. 


2. OoNGLEnrr 

3. North Arcot 

4. South Arcot 
3, Dhahuapuri 

6. Salem 

7. Coimbatore 

8. Nuxuris 

9. Madurai 

10. Tiruchirapalli 

11. Thanjavur 

12. Ramanatjiapuram 

13. Tirunelveli 

14. Kanya Kumari 

15. PUDUKKOTIAI 

16. Perivar 


1. West Tripura 

2. North Tripura 

3. South Tripura 


Vedal 

Panrutt 


Trivellure 


(1) Chinna Tbcltalam Arni 

(2) Venkataprmam 

(1) Aykuppam Villipuram 

(2) Dhavamanallum 

(1) M^eedgallahalli Palacode 

(2) Boothanhalli 

(1) Narayanapalyam Namakkal 

(2) Jongamasamundram 

(1) Chinna Kumara* Vallalore 
polayan 

(2) Mylampatti 

(1) Amikara Namlet Uthagamandam 

Ward 

(2) Bala Cola 
VillomaUi 

(1) T. Kuddupatli 

(2) Eranlam 

(1) Umayal Puram 

(2) Nagamangalam 
(I) Agarvallan 


(VII) 
Madurai 
Manapurai 
I'attukoUai 


(2) Nailiehin 

(1) Thulukkapatii 

(2) Pkodikolam 

(1) Vagaikulam 

(2) Alwaneri 

(1) Kola Ram 

(2) Nallur 

(1) Pillivalam 

(2) Moolamoatti 

(1) Kothamamglam Bhavauimcma- 

(2) Senapethypalyan poty 


Karaikudi 

Ambassanudrain 

Padmanalsha- 

puram 

Arnlhangi 


TRIPURA 

1) Barkauthalia 

2) Meghipara 

1) Sembwehera 

2) Jarulherla 
1) Bagabasa 

V nPuInhur'l 


Agiii tala 
Kailashahar 
Bcloiia 


14. Shahjahanpur 

15. Dehradun 

16. Saharanpur 

17. Muzafear Naoar 

18. Meerut 

19. Bulandshahar 

20. Aligarh 

21. Mathura 

22. Agra 

23. Etah 

24. Mainpuri 

25. Farrukhabad 

26. Etawah 

27. Kanpur 

28. Fatehpur 

29. Allahabad 

30. Jalaun 

31. JilANSt 

32. Hamir Fur 

33. Banda 

34. Kheri 


UTTAR PRADESH 


35. SlTAVUR 


1 . Uttar Kashi 

2. Chamoli 

3. Tehri Garhwal 

4. Garhwal 

5. PithoragaRH 

6. Almqra 

7 . Naini-Tal 

8 . Bunor 

9. Moradabad 

10 . Badaun 

11 . Rampur 

12. Bareilly 

13. PtLI-BHiT 


(1) Chandoii Uttar Kashi 

(2) Malla 

(1) Kulsari Joshi Math 

(2) Mahtana Chhatoli 

Tehri Town 
Pauri Town 


(1) Chakrera 

(2) Jundaua 

(1) Nawautala 

(2) Chauath 

(1) Tarigaon 

(2) Satyalgaon 

(1) Thafwalgaon 

(2) Aray 

(1) SadhuNagar 

(2) Malti-Divt 

(1) Jahawabad 

(2) Maudera 

(1) Dewar Khed 

(2) Shahpur 

(1) Karanpur 

(2) Chhatuyya 
(t) HarNagla 
(2) Chikna 


Pitboragarh 
Almora 
Ram Nagar 
Bijnor 
Moradobatl 
Ujjhawi 
Rair.pur W.253 
Bareilly' 


(1) N&garia Sadat 

(2) Gajraula 

(1) Magrasa Piii Hhit 

(2) Jeora Kalyanptu 


36. Hardoi 

37. Un.nao 

38. Lucknow 

39. Rae Bareli 

40. Bahuaich 

41. Gonda 

42. Bara BankI 

43. Faizabad 
44 Sultan Pur 
45. Pratap Garh 
4t>. lU«TI 

48. Um.wa 


Name of Village 


Ram Pur 

(2) Satwan Khurd 

(1) Semmy 

(2) Sudhonala 

(1) Khatakheri 

(2) Rehmanpur 


(1) Nagla Mubartc 

(2) Bijorpura 

(1) Kaltand 

(2) Malur 

(1) Ibrahimpur 

(2) Bahadur Pur 


(1) RdlauGarhi 

(2) Tipas 


(1) Bakalpur 

(2) Seras : 

(1) GutkiMandi 

(2) Basai 

(1) Baraulia 

(2) Margaya 

(1) Bilon 

(2) Anjaui 


(1) Bharauli 

(2) Faridpur 


(1) Kiratpur 

(2) Murajai 

(1) Kcwarlya 

(2) Barokhera 

(1) Simra 

(2) Harmawa 

(1) Usrali 

(2) Jorwat 
(1) Bhadau 
•2) Kushmata 

(1) Ram Nagar 

(2) SioneKhand 

(1) Bharkhari 

(2) Pachhara 

(1) Aumiliha 

(2) Kurrakhud 

(1) Baragaon 

(2) Sunderbal 

(1) Narainpur 

(2) Bibipur 

(1) Shekhanpur 

(2) Rahimpur 

(1) Atawa 

(2) Unchagaon 

(1) Mandatili 

(2) Bargadikola 

(1) Laghu Banrsau 

(2) Bigbia 

(1) Deoiakha 

(2) Chichri 

(1) Nowdih 

(2) KoharGoddi 

(1) Amdaha 

(2) Lalgunj 


(1) Gyampur 

(2) Udhai 

(1) Durgapur 

(2) Bidupara 

(1) Somawa 

(2) Jogapur 
(!) Mah'.tghat 
(7) Jangal Kala 


11 > Banka ta 
t2.t Senbi-rsa 
1 1 > Kotwa 
;.”i BabhnanU 


Name of 
Urban Block 

Shahjananpur 

Dehradun 

Gaugah 

Muzaflar Nagar 
Meerut 
Khurja 
Aligarh 
Mathura 
Agra 
Kasganj 
Mainpuri 
Karmaij 
Jaswant Nagar 
Kanpur 
Fatehpur 
Allahabad 
Orai 
Jhansi 
Mahoba 
Banda 
Utkhimpur 
Sitapur 
Hardoi 
Unnao 
Lucknow 
Jais 

Chandapura 
Morbimotuthan 
Peer Vatan 
Faizabad 
Sultan Pur 
Malwli 
Basti 

Gorakhpur 

Deoria 
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SI. Name of District 
No. 

Name of Village 

Name of 

Urban Block 

49. Azamqarh 

(1) Sodipur 

(2) Bhawanpur 

Azamgarh 

50. Jaunpur 

(1) KaKvari 

(2) Bhagwanpur 

Javmpur 

51. Ballia 

(1) Paidhara 

(2) Kharicha 

Ballia 

52. Giiazipur 

(1) Dharwara 

Kalan 

(2) Bhadrasew 

Gazipul 

53. Varanasi 

(1) Phutia 

(2) Kusera 

Varanasi 

54. Mirzapur 

(1) Perha 

(2) Barasur 

Mirzapur 

55. Lautpur 

(1) Khilwaus 

(2) Terai 

Lalitpur 

56. Ghaziabad 

(1) Fazilpur 

(2) Khora 

Hapur Block 


WEST BENGAL 


1. Darjeeling 

(1) PajgengKhas 
Mahal 

(2) Pajighata 

Darjeeling 

2. JALPAIGUR1 

(1) Paschim Satoli 

(2) UttraAltagram 

Donohari 

3. Cooch Behar 

(1) D.K. GopalPur 

(2) Toofan Gai\j 

Mokkli Gapj 

4. West Dinajpur 

(1) Bodra 

(2) Prabatpur 

Gangrampur 

5. Malda 

(1) Sikataui 

(2) Talani 

English Bazar 

6. Murshidabad 

(1) Suigadda 

(2) Pas&i 

Coosuin Bazar 

7. Nadia 

(1) Ichapur 

(2) Bahadurpur 

fiagula 

8. 24-Parganas 

(1) Srikrishnapur 

(2) Sarberia 

Krishnapur 

9. Howrah 

(1) Kausaua 

(2) Gangaram Pur 

Manikpur 

10. Calcutta 

— 

(1) I.U. No. 129 

Block 6 


SI. 

No. 


Name of District Name of Village 


Name of 
Urban Block 


ANDAMAN A NICOBAR ISLANDS- 


11. Hooghiy 

12. Burdwan 

13. Birbhum 

14. Bankura 

15. Midnapur 

16. Purulia 


(1) 5Copinathiiiir 

(2) L'ooghly 
(1) Keotsa 

(2j Kayaldanga 

(1) Dultikuri 

(2) Beoguri 

(1) Laxman Kata 

(2) Daksui Kamalpur 

(1) Dhangri 

( 2 ) Kbas Mulda 

(1) Nanna 

(2) Goali Kocba 


(2) I.U. No. 21 
Block 6 « 

(3) : I.U. No. 47 

Block 19 

(4) I.U. No. 120 
Block 13 

(5) 'I.U. No. 75 

Block 6 
Aram Bagh 


Dauiha! 

Santhia 

Khatra 

Amlagora 

Raghunatbpur 


1. Andaman 

(1) Tugapur 

(2) Ferarg&nj 

Delanipur 

2. Nicobar 

(!) Gandhinagar 
(2) Jaeyantl 

*- 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

1. Kaneno 

(1) Louer Dyong 

(2) Khalibok 

Bondita 

2. SuBANsnu 

(1) Togo 

(2) Siro 

— 

3. SlANO 

(1) Jomlomagkui 
r21 pobdi 

Along 

4. Lohit 

(1) Jeko 

(2) Manmaru 

Tezu 

5. Tbup 

(1) Lop man 

(2) Zedwa 



CHANDIGARH 


1. Chandioarh 

(1) Khudo Alishaha 

(2) DaduMajra 

Chandigarh 

DADRA A NAGAR HAVELI 

1. Dadra <SNaoar 

(1) Amboli 


Haveu 

(2) Morkhal 



DELHI 


1. Delhi 

(!) Chandan Mowla 

(1) Kailash 


Nagar 


(2) Khampur 

(2) Bhapa Na- 



(3) fun light Co¬ 
lony 

(4) Safdaijtmg 



Colony 
(5) Chandni 



Chowk 

GOA, DAMAN & DIU 


1. Goa 

(1) Ibrampur 

(2) Mauflngurin 

Va»co 

2. Daman 

(1) Parairi 

— 

3. Diu 

(1) Bucharvada 

LAKSHADWEEP 


1. Lakshadweep 

■** 

1! 

ww 

»— 


MIZORAM 


1. Chkimtujfui 

(1) Bulapti 

(2) Lungpher 

— 

2. Aizawl 

(1) Hdraen 

(2) Lungleng 

Sadar 

3. l’iNGLE! 

(1) Hanvuang 

Lunglei 


(2) Theriat 


PONDICHERRY 


1. Karaikal 

(1) Pettai 

(2) Kharmbagreur 

Karaikal 

2. Mahb 

— 

Mabe 

3. Pondicherry 

(1) Mepari Kapallar Pondicherry 

(2) Oduunpet 

4. Yanam 

— 

Yanam 



SOCIO-EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING-IN OF SCHEDULES 


APPENDIX XVII 


A. GENERAL: 

1. Under this Survey two sample villages and one urban 
block will be covered from each district in the country. All the 
households in the selected areas are to be covered. 

2. As far as possible the schedule could be filled in English. 
Hindi may be used only where investigators have no knowledge 
of English. 

3. All entries may be made in ink in neat and legible hand¬ 
writing. 

4. Figures should be given to Arabic numerals only. 

5. The ‘Household Schedule’ is meant both for Rural and 
Urban areas. The words ‘Rural’ and ‘Urban’ have been printed 
on the first page (right-hand top corner) of the Schedule. While 
canvassing tnese schedules for Rural areas, the word ’Urban’ 
may be deleted and, for the Urban, the word ’Rural’ may be 
deleted. Part IV-A of the schedule pertains to Rural areas only 
and Part IV-B to Urban areas only. 

6. For this Survey, a ‘household’ may be defined as a group 
of persons commonly living together and ordinarily taking 
their meals in a common kitchen. A servant satisfying the above 
criteria will form a member of the household. Every household 
In the village should be covered irrespective of the fact whether 
it formed a part of the ‘census house* or not. 

7. Assuming that normally a household will not have more 
than ten members, ten squares have been placed against items 
where particulars about each member are required to be entered 
separately. Under such items, several possible answers bearing 
code numbers have been given in Annexure II. Select the 
code number applicable to each number and enter it in the 
relevant squares. Items numbered 11,12, 17, 18 and 19 of 
Part II of the schedule are illustrative of this point. 

8. If the number of members of a household exceeds ten, 
a separate schedule may be used and attached with the main 
schedule. 

9. For the State, district, tchsil, village or town, the codes 
will remain as given in the economic census (1977) of the State. 
These may be entered in the squares provided against these items 
at the beginning of the schedule. 

10. After canvassing all the schedules in the -Village or 
urban blocks, an inventory of all castes covered may be prepared 
and sent alongwith the fillcd-in schedules. 


B. PART I HOUSEHOLD PARTICULARS 

[Note ; Item numbers in these instructions correspond to item 
numbers of the household schedule.] 

1. If more than one Investigator is employed to cover a 
village or an urban block, item 1 partaining to ’Serial Number 
of household’ should be left blank in the beginning. After 
covering all the huseholds In the village or urban block, the 
schedules should be numbered serially starting from 1, in one go. 

Items under 2(d) and 2(e), names of castes/IIcrcditary 
Groups/Sub-Castes may be written in block letters in the rows 
of squares provided against each item. While doing so, only 
one letter may be put in each square. 


2(dX9 ‘Hereditary Group’ is applicable to non-Hindu house¬ 
holds only. It may be defined as a distinct group, which generally 
follows some common social conventions or follows some 
traditional occupation. 

2(e)(i) Sub-caste will bs applicable to Hindu households 
only. 

2(g)(ii) Under this item may bs indicated the actual names of 
one, two or three occupations, as the case may be, which are 
traditionally associated with the caste of the concerned house¬ 
hold. It does not matter that no member of that household is 
presently engaged in any of these occupations. 

A list of common traditional occupations with code numbers 
is given at Annexure I. The relevant code numbers from this 
Annexure may be given in the squares provided against this 
item. 

4(a) A ‘hut’ could be a temporary kuchhn structure. House 
may be both kuchha or pucca but would be of permanent nature. 

4(b) A‘pucca house’ would be one which is constructed out 
of standard materials such as bricks, stones, timber, lime and 
bonded together by cement, mortar etc. 

In respect of items No. 2(c), 2( f), 4( f) (i), 4(f) (ii), 4(a), 
4(h), 4(0, 11, 12,17, 18, 19, 24(b), 26, 27, 49, and 50 codes 
against each item are given in Annexure II. These codes cover, 
as far as possible, the possible answers to the concerned item. 
In the square provided against each item, only tho relevant 
code number may be entered. 

The following example may be useful. Item No. 4( f X i) per¬ 
tains to the souroe of drinking water supply and seven possible 
sources bearing code numbers have been mentioned under this 
item. In case the source is ’Handpump’, cods No. 4 may be 
entered in the squire pliced against this item. 

C. PART II PARTICULARS OF HOUSHOLD MEMBERS 

10. Age should be given in completed years only. For all 
individuals exceeding 99 years, the age may be recorded aj 99, 
as only two squares have been provided against this item. 

14. A ‘worker’ is a person who does economically produc¬ 
tive work through physical or mental activity. 

Under the ’Main’ and ‘Subsidiary* work, the two digit code 
even in Annexure III be followed. The code number of the 
occupation followed by an individual may be separately entered 
in the individual square provided for each member of the house¬ 
hold. (Two squares have been provided for each of the ten 
members of the household as the code runs into two digits). 

16(a) In case of wage earners, the actual daily wage may be 
given in rupees only separately for ‘main’ and ‘subsidiary’ 
occupations. Two squares hive been provided for each of the 
ten members of the household. Earnings in rupees may be 
entered in these squares. 

20. Here ‘seeking work’ means that the person concerned 
should have made conscious and demonstrable effort to get 
employment. 

D. PART III APPLICABLE TO NON-STUDENTS BET¬ 

WEEN S TO IS YEARS 

21. The corresponding S. No. given in Part II of the 
schcdulo for children between 5 to 15 years may be entered 
here. Space is provided for eight children only. In case the 
actual number exceeds eight, another schedule may be attached 
to the main schedule. 
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(Annexure 1) 


LIST OF TRADITIONAL OCCUPATIONS 


S. Traditional Occupation Codes 

No. 


1. Cultivation of own land . 


01 

2. Tenant farming. 


02 

3. Agricultural labour .... 


03 

4. Vegetable & Fruit cultivation and selling . 


04 

5. Gardening, growing and selling of flowers. 


05 

6. Cattle rearing. 


06 

7. Sheep rearing ..... 


07 

8. Fishery. 


08 

9. Piggery. 


09 

10. Butchery. 


10 

11. Hunting ...... 

, 

11 

12. Tanning and Skinning of hides and making of 
leather goods. 

12 

13. Weaving of cotton, wool or silk 


13 

14. Tailoring. 


14 

15. Dyeing and printing of cloth . 


IS 

16. Cioth washing. 


16 

17. Mat, rope and basket making . . . 


17 

18. Carpentry . ... . 


18 


S. Traditional Occupation Codes 

No. 

19. Black-sinithy. 19 

20- Gold-smithy . 20 

21. Barber. 21 

22. Oil crushing. 22 

23. Pottery making. 23 

24. Toddy Tapping .. 24 

25. Seavanging. 25 

26. Nursing and Midwifery. 26 

27. Lime burning.■ 27 

28. Astrology, Palmistry and fortune-telling . . 28 

29. Masonry. 29 

30. Stone cutting. 30 

31. Bangle making. 31 

32. Water Carriers ...... 32 

33. Religious and temple services .... 33 

34. Bird Catching. 34 

35. Attending to funeral rites .... 35 

36. Money lending ...... 36 
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(Anrtexure If) 


LIST OF CODES 
(House hold Schedule) 


Item 



Codes 

2(c) Religion 


Hinduism 

—1 


Islam 

—2 



Christianity 

—3 



Sikhism 

—4 



Budhism 

—5 



Jainism 

—6 



Others 

—7 


2(f) 


4(f)(1) Main source of drinking 
water 


4( f )(ii) Distance of source of 

water from the house 


4(g) Main source of lighting 
in the house 


4(h) Main source of fuel for 
cooking 


4(i) Toilet facilities 


11. Educational Standards 


Scheduled Caste 

— 1 

Scheduled Tribe 

—2 

Other Backward Classes 

—3 

Well 

—1 

River and Canal 

—2 

Pond 

—3 

Handpump 

—4 

Tank 

—5 

Tan 

Others (specify) 

-6 

—7 

Within premises 

—0 

Outside premises— 


Less than 0.5 Km 

—1 

Between 0.5 Km. to 


1.0 Km. 

—2 

Between 1,0 Km to 


3.0 Kms. 

—3 

More than 3 Kms. 

--4 

Electricity 

—I 

Kerosene 

—2 

Diya 

—3 

No light 

—4 

Others 

—5 

Cowdung 

—1 

wood 

—2 

Kerosene 

—3 

Coal 

—4 

gobargas 

—5 

Gas 

—6 

Electricity 

—7 

Others 

— 8 

Dry 

— 1 

Water-borne 

—2 

Public 

~3 

Open air Latrine 

—4 

Illiterate 

— 1 

Literate but below 


primary 

Primary 

1 ! 
U»Iv» 

Middie 

—4 

Secondary 

—5 

Graduate and above in 


agriculture 

—6 


Graduate and above in 
Engineering and Tech¬ 
nology - 7 


Item 


12. Marital Status 


17. Distance of place of work 


18. Employment Status 


19. Sector in which employed 


24(h) Reasons for dropping 


26, Place of work 


Codes 


Graduate and above in 


Medicine 

Graduate and above in 

—3 

other subjects 

—9 

Others (specify) 

-10 

Unmarried 

—1 

Married 

-2 

Widowed 

—3 

Divorced/Deserted 

—4 

At home itself 

-0 

Less than 0,5 km. 
Between 0.5 km. to 

-1 

1.0 km. 

Between 1.0 km. to 

—2 

3.0 kms. 

Between 3.0 Kms. to 

—3 

5.0 kms. 

Between 5.0 kms. to 

—4 

10.0 kms. 

—5 

10 kms. and above 

—6 

Employer 

-1 

Employee 

Self-employed 

—2 

—3 

Family worker 

—4 

Government (Factory) 

— I 

Government (Other) 
Non-Government (Fac¬ 

_ 2 

tory) 

Non-Government 

—3 

(Other) 

—4 

Lack of interest in studies —1 


Poor performance in the 
School —2 

No money to pay for fees, 
books, etc. —3 

Joined the labour market 
to supplement family 
income —4 

Illness of parents or self —5 
For assisting the family 
in agricultural work 
or business —6 

Own marriage —7 

Difficulties of commu¬ 
tation the educational 
Institutions being si¬ 
tuated at a far off 


distance 

—8 

Other (specify) 

—9 

On the farm 

— 1 

Household industry 

_-t 

Organised Industry 

—3 

As shop assistant 

As domestic/hotel 

—4 

servant 

—5 

Others (specify) 

—6 
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Item Codes 


27. Reasons tor not attending Too young to go to 
School School —I 

School facilities not 
available In the neigh* 
bourhood -4-2 

Not interested in edu¬ 
cation —3 

Compelled to partici¬ 
pate in economic 
activities —4 

Other reasons (specify) —5 


49. Reasons for taking foan For meeting family 

obligation —I 

For business purpose —2 
For education of chil¬ 
dren —3 


Item Codes 


For meeting expenses 
on medical treatment —4 
For construction of 
house —5 

For construction of 
tubewell —6 

For purchase of seeds 
& fertilizer —7 

For purchase of land —8 
Others (specify) —9 

50. Source from which loan Ranks including Co¬ 
taken operative bank —1 

Coopertaive Credit 

Society —2 

Registered money 

lender Jg —3 

Others (specify) —4 





(Annexure 111) 


LIST OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


SI. No. 





Codes 

SI. No. 

Codes 

1. Cullivation , 





01 

22. Manufacture of tobacco products 

22 

2. Agricultural labourer 





02 

23. Carpet and daree making .... 

23 

I. Plantation . 





03 

24. Cotton ginning, cording processing and baling . 

24 

4, Vegetable growing. . 

» 


• 


04 

25. Handloom weaving. 

25 

5. Gardening . 

* 

• 

* 


05 

26. Cloth printing .. 

26 

6. Dairy farming 

• 

t 

• 


06 

27. Hosiery and embroidery work .... 

27 

7. Poultry farming 

• 

* 

* 


07 

28. Manufacture of pulp and papers, card board, 
paper tovs by hand. 

28 

8, Bee keeping and rearing of silk 

worm 

* 


08 

29. Making of coir mats ..... 

29 

9 , Orchard growing . 





09 

30. Carpentry including manufacture of wooden 


10. Livestock farming . 





10 

furniture, basket making, canning of chairs, mak- 


11. Pottery 





u 

ing of chicks, khas tatties, etc. 

30 

12. Black-smithy . 





12 

31. Manufacture of leather and leather products 

31 

13. Goldsmithy . 



* 


13 

32. Tailoring, dress making and upholstery svork , 

32 

14, Carpentry 



* 


14 

33. Tool making .. 

33 

15. Forestry 


■ 

• 


15 

34. Electrical works . . . 

34 

16. Hunting 


* 

• 

* 

16 

35. Making of rubber, chemicals, plast er and their 


17, Fishing 


• 


• 

17 

products. 

35 

18. Mining 


• 


* 

18 

36. Combination work .. 

36 

19. Quarrying 


• 


• 

19 ^ 

37. Trade and commerce. 

37 

20. Production of Foodstuffs 


• 


* 

20 

38. Transport, storage and communication 

38 

21. Production of liquor, today and other beverages 

21 

39. Other services. 

39 










APPENDIX XVIII 


Supplementary guidelines fur~filling-in of village andJHotnehuld Schedules—Sorio-Educational Survey of the Backward Classes 

Commission 


The following points relating to the Village and Household 
Schedules ! of the Socio-Educational Survey of the Backward 
Classes Commission are clarified in the light of the discussions in 
the Contact Officers Conference held on the 9th and 10th 
January, 1980. 

These clarifications would supplement the Instructions 
already issued in regard to the filling up of the Schedules. 

The State Contact Oflicers/District Statistical Officers are 
requested to pay particular attention to these points while 
briefing the field investigators:— 

1. VILLAGE SCHEDULE 

1. Part l—General 

No entry is to be made by the Investigators against the item: 
population of Village on the date of Survey covered. 

2. Part ll—-Village Amenities 

(a) The amenities entered in part II of the Village Schedule 
shall be for the entire village and not for the households covered 
in those cases where only part of the households of the village 
are being covered (This will arise only in those cases where a 
village is not being fully covered as decided in the Contact 
Officers’ Conference). 

( b) Where information in regard to the village amenities 
are readily available from the economic survey carried out 
recently, the information from the Economic Survey is to be 
incorporated in part II of the Schedule. This will apply to those 
villages where the Economic Survey had actually been comple¬ 
ted by the date of the canvassing of the Village Schedule. 

3. Part 111(a) 

(u) Pre-dominant castesdmcditary groups!religious groups 
living in the village— Only Cot. 2 (name of caste/group, etc.) 
and Col. 8 (whether nomadic) are to be filled up arid the rest 
@f the columns are to be left blank. All the castes'surveyed 
in the village are to be indicated in Col. 2 and the corresponding 
entry in Col. 8 (in the form ‘Yes/No’) is to be made. In the case 
of a caste group following ‘Jhoom cultivation’, the entry in 
Col. 8 would be ‘jhoom cultivation’. 

4. Part ( b ) 

Organisation I Association Active in the Village, — This table 
will include voluutary/Non-official 'Tganizat ion s/associations 
engaged in social work/upliftment ot economic/educational 
conditions/safeguarding of interests of particular groups/run¬ 
ning of institutions and would also include Government , Semi• 
Government or Government Sponsored agencies of a similar 
nature. 

B. HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE 

1. Location Codes — The Codes for the State, District, 
Taluk/Tehsil, Village/Mauza/Tcwn. Ward/Mohalla may be 
given as per the Economic Census codes of tue respective States, 
(This refers to Code Square 1-11). 

2. Part (l) 

(1) Item 2 (d) (i)—Caste will be entered m the .m,ne of 
Hindus and sikhs only and in the case of other religious commit- 
nities/heredilary group is to be entered (Code Squares 18-42 

for castes, and 43-67 for hereditary groups). 


If a particular casle/hereditary group Is known by a multiple 
name, the full multiple name with a ‘dash’ between each name 
is to be entered. The ‘dash’ will be entered separately in one 
square between the separate names, e g. in the case of a Brahmin 
Gaddi, the entry would be “BRAHMIN-GADDI”; in the case 
of Sunni Gujars, the entry would be “SUNNl-GUJAR”. 

3. (2) if)—{Code Square 193)- 

The information here should be based on the Statutory 
lists of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, for other Back¬ 
ward Classes, the State lists where officially notified, is to be 
used. Where no State list for other backward Classes exists, 
no entry is to be made. 

4. Item 3 (Code Square 202) — 

Cultivable land ia to be defined as net area sown plus current 
fallows with reference to the year preceding the date of the 
Survey. 

5. Item 4 (c) (Code Square 265)— 

A 99 year lease of the land on w'hich the house is constructed 
should be classified as ‘owned*. 

Item 4 (</) (Code Square 266) — 

A 99 year lease is to be considered as ‘owned’. 

6. Item 5 ( Code Squares 274—278)— 

Where the total household income is Rs. 1,00,000 and above, 
the figure 99,999 is toJ>e recorded (income will also constitute 
remittances received from abroad, interest on securities etc.). 

PART (I!) 

7. Item 11 (Code Squares 309—328)— 

Where educational standard is classified as "others" (Code 
10), only “10” may be entered in the respective square and the 
nature of the educational standard is not to be specified. 

8. Item 13 (Code Squares 339—358)— 

Age at marriage is to refer to age at first formal marriage 
only. 

9. Item 14 (a) ( Code Squares 359—378) 

The main occupation is to be entered with reference to the 
occupation in which the maximum amount of time 1ms been 
spent with reference to the year preceding the date of the survey. 

10. Item 16 (a) ( Code Squares 409—428 and 429—448)— 

The wage rate per day would be the average daily wage rate 
during the year.. 

11. Item 18 ( Code Squares 519—528) — 

(0 An employer (Code 1) would be a person having at least 
one hired worker: self-employed (Code 3) would be a 
person who docs not employ a sinde. hired employer. 

'A person wno works himself and at trie same time, takes 
the assistance of another person in return for wages 
either in cash or kind, would mot be classified as self* 

npicyed. but would be classified as an employer). 
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(«) In the economic activity^Codes given in Annexure 3 
of the Instructions, Code 36 is to be read as "construc¬ 
tion work” and not as continuation work. 

(hi) Where the economic activity cannot be defined in terms 
of the Code structure given in the list, a residual Code 
“40" may be entered (This has reference to items 14 
and 16 of Part II). 

12. Part III 

Part III will apply to those categories of non-students who 
have dropped out of the educational system completely, but who 
may at the time of the Survey be engaged in learning music, 
dance, or other similar artistic skills at home without attending 
a formal institution, bkm-students will, however, hot Include 
any one between the age group 5-15 years who is undergoing 
training in any craft {e.g. weaving, carpet making/pottery etc.) 
io any recognised or unrecognised institution. 

13. Part IV (General) 

Under description of ‘assets’ Part A and Part fl are not to 
be considered as mutually exclusive. In case a household Irving 
in the rural sample unit has property in any urban area, part 
B is to be filled up. Similarly, in case of a household livingin a 
sample urban block has property in any rural areas, Part A is 
also to be filled up. 

14. Item 44(0 (Code Squares 752, 753, 757)— 

The total number of units irrespective of category (i.e. Cycle/ 
Motor Cycle/Car) is to be given irt Code Square 752. The total 


value of all the uniis is to be given in Code Squares 753 and 757. 
However, it would be useful if the particular mode of conveyance 
is also tick marked against (he description given in 44(i) (e.g., 
if a household owns one Cycle only, the appropriate entry is 
Code Square 752 would be ‘I’ and tick mark may be made over 
the word “Cycle”, if a household owns 2 Cycles and 1 Motor 
Car, the appropriate entry in Code square 752 would be *3’ 
and a tick mark each may be made over the words “Cycle" 
and "Motor Car". 


15, Against item 44 (iv) (Code Squares 782, 783—787)— 

No entry will be made regarding value in Code Square 
783-787. 


16. Part V Indebtedness ( General) 

Loans taken front Government sources for construction of 
houses and/or purchase of conveyance etc., may also be included; 
the value being indicated against Code Squares 810—815 (Item 
48). 


17. Against item 49 

If loan has been taken for purchase of conveyance. Code 
‘9’ is to be used without specifying the nature. 


18. Against item 50 i.e. ( Code Square 817)— 

If the source is Government, Code 4 relating to others is 
to be used without specifying the source. 



APPENDIX—XIX 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION SOCIO-KDt NATIONAL SLRVEV 
Special instructions regarding scrutiny of Schedules 


The following table is to be used by the supervisors at the 
District level. Each household schedule should be checked in 
accordance with the following points immediately after it is 
handed over by the Investigator in the field. Discrepancies, 
if any, requiring removal by recourse to further investigation 
in the field may be completed before the schedules are sent to 
the BCC Hqrs at New Delhi by the stipulated date. 

SERIAL NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS 

2. It is important that the serial numbering of households 
covered in a village or urban block is made properly since more 
than one investigator is likely to work in a village/urban block. 
The serial numbering should be done in advance of the survey 
starting from No. 1 in-one go for all households of a particular 
village/urban block and not investigator-wise. The serial No. of 
household fora particular village/urban block should, therefore, 
be unique. This may be checked when all the household schedules 
for a village/urban block are turned in after completion by all 
the investigators working in the same village/urban block. 

LOC ATION CODES 

3. This is important to ensure that no household is covered 
more than once. Check that the right Economic Census codes 
have been used for description of State/Districts/Taluq/ 
Tehsil/Village/Moza/Town/Ward/Mohalla, in code boxes 1-11. 

RURAL/URBAN HOUSEHOLDS 

4. In top right-hand corner of the household schedules, the 
word “Rural’’ or “Urban” is to be scored out, as the case may 
be. Check that in case of rural household code bexes 5 & 6 
pertaining to Taluq/Tehsil and Code boxes 7 to 9 pertaining to 
Village/Moza arc tilled in correctly. 

5. If the word ‘Rural’ is scored out, check that the appropriate 
entry has been made from the Economic Census Code for town 
in code Boxes 7 to 9 and for Ward/Mohalla in code boxes 
HI & II. 

PART 1 

6. Question 2(b) (Code boxes 15-16), check size of household 
entered against actual number of members given in part 11 
questions 6 and 7. 

7. Question 2(c) (Code box 17) : regarding Religion, if 
entry is ‘Hindu’, hereditary group is crossed out in question 
2(h) and name of caste (Code boxes 18—40) is entered; if in 2(c) 
the entry is of a non-Hindu religion, check that ‘Caste’ is crossed 
out in question 2(d) and the appropriate hereditary group is 
entered in code boxes 43—07. Similarly, check if code boxes 118 
to 142 are tilled in question 2(c) only if entry regarding religion 
in 2(c) is Hindu (i.e. Code 1). 


8. Question 2(a) (Code Box 194): If answer is ‘no’ (Code2) 
Check that code boxes 195—200 in question 2(g)(ii) are not 
filled in. 

9. Question 3 (Code box 202) : If answer is ‘no’ (Code 2) 
check that questions 3(a) (b) (c) (d), (Code boxes 203- -262) are 
not filled in. 


PART II 

10. Question 14 (Code boxes 359—378, 379—398). Check 
whether appropriate boxes (399—408) arc filled in. 

11. Question 15(a) (Code boxes 409 -428, 429—448); If Code 
in boxes 399—408 used is ‘2‘(working for others) check whether 
a response to question I6(aKCode boxes 409—428, 429—448) 
has been filled in the appropriate box. Similarly, there should be 
a’corresponding entry in question 16(b) (Code boxes 449—478) 
and (479—508). 

12. Question 18 (Code boxes 519—-528): If self-employed is 
reported (Code 3), cheek that no entry is made in question 16(a) 
in the appropriate box and code I (working for himself) is used, 

13. Question 19 (Code boxes 529 -538): If codes 1, 3 6c 4 are 
used in any of the boxes in question 18 (boxes 519—528), Code 
No. 1 in question 19 (code boxes 529—538) should not have been 
reported. 

14. Question 20 (Code boxes 539—548): Cheek that entries 
are made in question 20 (code boxes 539—548) only when no 
entry exists under that particular serial number in questions 


PART HI 

15. Question 21 (Code boxes 549—564); Check if Sr. Nos. of 
household members tally with Sr. Nos. in question 6 part II 
Check also that serial number entered in question 21 do not 
include any member of the household in whose case in question 
10 para 2 (code boxes 289—308) age has been recorded below 
5 or over 15, 

16. Question 24(a) (Code boxes 589—604): Cheek that entry 
of drop-out age has a corresponding entry regarding reasons in 
question 24(b) (code boxes 605—612). 

17. Question 25 (Code boxes 613—620): Check entry with 
entry in question 14. If in question 14, “Worker” has been 
reported entry in question 25 should be present. 

IS. Question 27 (Code boxes 629—636); If entry has been 
made Check if corresponding entry exists in question 22 (Code 
boxes 565 -572) and the entry is ‘no' (Code 2). 
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APPENDIX XXI 


Note : 


Table 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 
(Socio-educational Survey) 

FINAL LIST OF TABLES 


At the end of each table it is necessary that: 

(1) The State totals and average wherever necessary 
should be provided; and 

(2) For each caste sub-totals must be provided and 
necessary averages and percentages should be 
worked out in sub-categories as well as the caste. 

: 1. Distribution of households by village/urban block 
and by district. 

2. Names of castes with alternative names. 

3. Castewise distribution of number of households, 
number of persons by sex and average size of the 
household and percentage of households consi- 
dcredas backward by others. 

4. Castewise distribution of households with size of 
land holdings under different levels of education 
of the head of the household. 

5. Castewise distribution of households in different 
traditional occupations and ownership of land. 

6. Castewise distribution of ownership of homestead 
land, house type by broad category and construc¬ 
tional material by traditional occupation. 

7. Castewise distribution of sources of drinking water 
with educational attainment of the head. 

8. Castewise distribution of distance of main sources 
of drinking water for each traditional occupation. 

9. Castewise distribution of workers and non-workers. 

10. Population by Religion/Caste/Hereditary group/ 

educational attainment, age and sex. 

11. Number and percentage distribution of population 
under different educational attainment groups by 
sex for each caste. 

12. Population by Religion/Caste/Hercditary group/ 

Main Economic Activity and sex. 

13. Population by Rcligion/Caste/Hereditary group/ 

Subsidiary Economic Activity and sex. 

14. Rctigion/Caste/Educational attainment and work 
participation rate by sex. 

15. Population by Religion/Caste/Hereditary group/ 

age at marriage and sex. 

16. Population by Religion/Caste/Hereditary group/ 

educational attainment/age at marriage and sex. 


17. Percentage of Manual labourers, working for 
themselves/for others, by religion/caste/hcreditary 
group/main Economic Activity and sex. 

18. Percentage of manual labourers working for them- 
sclves/for others by religion/caste/hcreditary group/ 
educational attainment of household members 
and sex. 

19. Wage-rates for males and females by Main and 
Subsidiary Economic Activity. 

20. Days of Economic Activity per year in different 
occupations by sex. 

21. Workers by employment status by rcligion/caslc/ 
hereditary group and traditional occupations. 

22. Religion/caste/hereditary group/occupation/non¬ 
students between age 5—15 years having never 
attended a school by no. of years of schooling. 

23. Religion/caste/hereditary group/occupation, non¬ 
students between age 5—15 years having never 
attended a school by reasons. 

24. Religion/caste/hereditary gruup/educational attain¬ 
ment of the head/drop-outs among non-students 
between age 5—15 years having even attended a 
school by reasons for dropping out and average 
age at drop out. 

25. Religion/caste/hcreditary group/traditional occu¬ 
pation, non-students between age 5—15 years having 
never attended a school by reasons. 

26. No. of tools owned by rcligion/easte/hercditary 
group and occupation. 

27. Average value of assets per household by religion, 
easte/hereditary group and traditional occupations. 

28. Households taking loan vvilh the size of loan by 
religion/caste/hereditary group/educalinal attain¬ 
ment of the head, size of loan and per capita indeb¬ 
tedness. 

29. Sources from which loan taken by rcligion/caste/ 
hereditary group by reasons and traditional occu¬ 
pations. 

30. Caste/Traditional occupation, educational attain¬ 
ment of the members of the household and their 
present occupation. 

3 1. Religion/caste/no. of householdx/perecntage follow¬ 
ing traditional occupation and their literacy levels 



